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i Esd. v. 9. 

And full looters Jhall be found m the facet, and all friends Jhall 
dfhoy one anott r T~lhen Jhall "lit hide ijtf, and under* 
• funding withdraw itjjj into his jiertt chamber, 

Is. in. 5. 

Aril tin profit frail be opprejjed ivtn cm bj another , and 
t o < n one by his ;/< ighbour ; the child Jhall behave hintjelf 
proudly againjl the ancient, and the bafe agamjt the ho* 
uj /cable. 


As the winter had been very unprofperous and un- 
fuccefsful to the King, in the diminution and Iofs of 
thofe forces, upon which he chiefly depended to fuftain 
the power of the enemy the year enfiung; fo the fpring 
entered with no better prefage. When both armies hadi 
entered into their winter quarters, to refrefh themfelves 
after fo much fatigue, the great preparation that was 
made at London, and the fame of fending Sir William 
Waller into the Weft, put the King upon the refolutioit 
of having fuch a body in his way, as might give him 
vol. 11. p. a. z z inter- 
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interruption, without Prince Maurice’s being difturbed 
in his fiege of Plymouth; which was not thought to be 
able to make long refiftancc. To this purpofe the Lord 
, Hopton was appointed to command an army apart, to 
be levied out of the garrifon of Briftol, and thofe weftern 
counties adjacent newly reduced ; where his reputation 
and intcrert was very great ; and by it he had in a fhort 
time railed a pretty body of foot and liorfe ; to which 
receiving an addition of two very good regiments (though 
not many in number) out of Munfter, under the com¬ 
mand of'&ir Charles Vavafour, and Sir John Pawlet, and 
a good troop of horie under the command of Captain 
Bridges, all which had been tranfported, according to 
former orders, out of Ireland to Brillol, lince t lie cella- 
tion, that Lord advanced to Salisbury, and lliortly after 
to Wincliefter ; whither Sir JolmTToLlcy brought hint 
two regiments more of foot, railed by him in Devon- 
fhire; fo that he had in all, at leaft, three thoufand fool, 
and about fifteen hundred liorfe; which, in fo good a 
poll: as Wincliefter was, would in a fhort time have 
grown to a conftderable army ; and was at prefent ftrong 
enough to have flopped, or attended Waller in his 
weftern expedition; nor did he expeeft to have found 
'fuch an obftrurition in his way. And therefore, when 
he was upon his march, and was informed of the Lord 
Hopton’s being at Winchefter with fuch a ftrength, he 
retired to Farnham; and quartered there, till he gave 
his mailers an account that he wanted other fupplies. 

It was a geheral misfortune, and mi (computation of 
that time, that the party, in all places, that wifhed well 
to the King, (which conftftcd of moll of the gentry in 
molt counties; and for the prefent were awed and kept 
tinder by the militia, and the committees of Parliament), 
tad fo good an opinion of their own reputation and 

intcrelt, 
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intcreft, that they believed they were able, upon the 
afliftance of few troops, to fupprefs their neighbours 
who were of the other party, and who, upon the advan¬ 
tage of the power they were poll'eHTed of, exercifed their 
authority over them with great rigour and infoience. 
And i'o the Lord I Iopton was no looner poflefled of 
Wincheftcr, where Sir William Ogle had hkewife feized 
upon the caftle for the King, and put it into a tenable 
condition, than the gentlemen of SufTex, and of the 
adjacent parts of Hampfhire, lent privately to him, 

“ that if he would advance into their country, they 
“ would undertake, in a lliort time, to make great levies 
<c of men for the recruit of his army ; and likewife to 
■ ' po/lcis themlelvcs of fuch places as they lhould be well 
“ able to defend ; and thereby keep that part of the coun- 
“ try in the KingL obedience.” 

' Sir Edward Ford, a gentleman of a good family, and 
lair fortune in Suficx, had then a regiment of Itorfe in 
the Lord Hopton’s troops, and the King had made him 
High Sheriff of Suflcx that year,'to the end that, if 
there were occalion, he might the better make impreilion 
upon that county. He had with him, in his regiment, 
many of the gentlemen of that county of good quality : 
and they all befought the Lord Ilopton, “ that he would,' 
“ ftnee Waller was not like to advance, at leaft fend 
“ fome troops into thole parts, to give a little counte- 
“ nance to the levies they fhould be well able to nuke 
alluring him, “ that they would, in the firft place, feize 
“ upon Arundel caftle; which, ftanding near the lea, 
“ would yield great advantage to the King’s fervicc, and 
« keep that rich corner of the country at his Majefty’s 
“ devotion.” Thefe, and mafty other fpecious under¬ 
takings, difpofed the Lord Hopton, who had an extra¬ 
ordinary appetite to engage Waller in a battle, upon 
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old accounts, to wifh himfelf at liberty to comply with 
thofe gentlemen’s defires : of all which, he gave luch an 
account to the King, as made it appear, that he liked the 
defign, and thought it practicable, if he had an addition of 
a regiment or two of foot, under good officers; for that 
quarter of Suilex, which he meant to vifit, was a laft and 
inclofed country, and Arundel cafilc had a garrifon in it, 
though not numerous, or well provided, as being without 
apprehenfion of an enemy. 

It was about Chriftmas, and the King had no farther 
defign for the winter, than to keep Waller from vifiring 
and difturbing the Weft, and to recruit his army to Inch 
a degree as to be able to take the field early ; which he 
knew the rebels refolvcd to do : yet the good pofi the 
Lord Uopton was already poflirfled of at Winchefter, 
and thefe pofitivc undertakings from ■ Suflex, wrought 
upon many to think, that this opportunity fhould not be 
loft. The King hail like wife great aflfurance of the ge¬ 
neral good affeCtions of the county of Kent; infomueh 
as the people had with difficulty been reftrained from 
making fome attempt, upon the confidence of their own 
ftrength ; and if there could be now fucli a foundation 
laid, that there might be a conjunction between that and 
ISuflex, it might produce an affociation little inferior to 
that of the lbuthern counties under the Earl of Man- 
chefter ; and might, by the fpring, be an occafion of that 
diftraCtion to the Parliament, that they fhould not well 
know to what part to difpofe their armies; and the King 
might apply his own to that part and purpoie, as fhould 
feem moft rcafonahle to him. 

Thele and other realons prevailing, the King gave 
the Lord Ilopton order to profecute his defign upon 
Suflex, in fucli manner as he thought fit; provided, that 
he was well allured, that Waller fhould not make advan¬ 
tage. 
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bige, upon that entcrprifc, to find the way open to him 
to march into tiie Weft. And that he might be the 
better able to profecute the one, and to provide lor the 
other, Sir Jacob Aftley was likewife lent to him from 
Heading, with a thoufand commanded men of that gar- 
ril'on, Wallingford, and Oxford; which iiipply no fooncr 
arrived at Winchclfer, but the Lord Hopton refolved to 
viiit Waller’s quarters, if it were poftible to engage him; 
however that he might judge by the pofture he was in, 
whether lie were like to purlue his purpofe for the 
Weft. Waller was then quartered at Farnham, and the 
villages adjacent, from whence lie drew out his men, and 
faced the enemy, as if he intended to fight, but, after 
fome light ikimnfhes for a day or rtvo, in which he al¬ 
ways received lot's, lie retired himfclf into the caftle of 
Farnliam, a place, ol lbmc ftrength ; and drew bis army 
Into the town; and, within three or four days, went lum- 
felf to London, more effectually to lblicit recruits, than 
his letters had been able to do. 

W lien the Lord Hopton law that he could attempt no 
farther upon thole troops, and was hilly allured that Sir 
William Waller was himfclf gone to London, he con¬ 
cluded, that it was a good time to comply with the im¬ 
portunity of the gentlemen of Sufiex ; and marched thi-' 
tiler, with fuch a body of horfe and foot, as he thought 
competent for the fervice. The exceeding hard froft 
made his march more eafy through thofe deep dirty ways, 
than better weather would have done; and he came to 
Arundel before there was any imagination that he had 
that place in his profpcCt. The place in its fituation 
was ftrong ; and though the fortifications were not regu¬ 
lar, but of the old fafhion, yet the walls were good, and 
the graft" broad, and deep ; and though the garrifon was 
not numerous enough to have defended all the large cir- 
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cult againft a powerful army, yet it was ftrong enough, 
in all refpeib, to have defied any fudden affault; and 
might, without putting themfelves to much trouble, 
have been very fecure againft the attempts of thofe with¬ 
out. But the provifions of victual, or ammunition, was 
not fufficient to hive endured any long fiege; and the 
officer who commanded had not been accuftomed to 
the profpeft pf an enemy. So upon an eafy and fhort 
fummons, that threatened his obftinacy with a very ri¬ 
gorous chaftifement, if he fhould defer the giving it up; 
either from the effetft of his own fear, and want of 
courage, or from the good inclinations of fome of the 
Arantki foldicrs, the caftle was furrendered the third day; and 
rendnrdw appeared to be a pfece worth the keeping, and capable, 
iiopl'on* * n a ^ lort tUTie > to he made fecure againft a good army. 

The Lord Hopton, after he*Tft9Tl flayed there five or 
fix days, and caufed provifions of all kinds to be brought 
in, committed the command and government thereof to 
Sir Edward Ford, High Sheriff of the county, with a 
garrifon of above two hundred men ; befides many good 
officers; who dcfired, or were very willing, to ftay there; 
as a place very favourable for the making levies of men, 
which they all intended. And, it may be, the more re- 
' mained there, out of the wearinefs and fatigue of their 
late marches, and that they might fpend the remainder 
of the winter with better accommodation. 

The news of Sir William Waller’s return to Farnham 
with ftrong recruits of horfe and foot, made it neceflary 
to the Lord Hopton to leave Arundel caftle before he 
had put it into the good pofture he intended. And, 
without well confidering the mixture of the men he left 
there, whereof many were of natures not eafy to be go¬ 
verned, nor like to conform themfelves to fuch flridl 
rules as the condition of the place required, or to ufe 

that 
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that induftry, as the exigence, they were like to be in, 
made nceeffary, the principal thing he recommended 
and enjoined to them was, “ in the firft place, felting all 
“ other things alide, to draw in ftore of provifions of all 
' £ kinds, both for the numbers they were already, and fur 
“ fuch as would probably in a fhort time be added to 
“ them ; ” all which, from the great plenty that country 
then abounded in, was very eafy to have been done. 
And if it had been done,that place would have remained 
long fuch a thorn in the lide of the Parliament, as 
would have rendered it very uneafy to them, at leaft 
have interrupted the current of their profperity. 

Waller's journey to London anlivered his exportation; 
and his prefence had an extraordinary operation, to pro¬ 
cure an) thing deli red. He reported the Lord Hopton’s 
forces to be much greater than they were, that his own 
■ might be made proportionable to encounter them. And 
the quick progrefs that lord had made in Sullex, and 
his taking Arundel caftle, made them thought to be 
greater than he reported them to be. His lb eafily pol¬ 
lening himfelf of a place of that ftrength, which they 
liippofed to have been impregnable, and in a county 
where the King had before no footing, awakened all their 
jealoufics and apprehenfions of the affertions of Ken;, 
and all other places; and looked like a land-flood, that 
might roll they knew' not how far; I’o that there needed 
no importunate folicitation to proride ,a remedy againlt 
this growing evil. The ordinary method they had ufed 
for recruiting their armies by levies of volunteers, and 
perfuading the apprentices of the city to become foldicrs, 
upon the privilege they gave them for their freedom, 
for the time they fought for them, as if they had re¬ 
mained in their maftet’s fervice, was now too dull and 
lazy an expedient to refift this torrent; they therefore re- 
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fort to their inexhauftible magazine of men, their devoted 
city, to whofe affections the perfon of Sir William 
Waller was moll acceptable; and perfuaded them im¬ 
mediately to caufe two of their ftrongeft regiments of 
auxiliaries, to march out of the line to Famham ; which 
they confented to. Then they appointed the Earl of 
Eflex to give his orders to Sir William Balfour, with 
one thoufand of the horfe of his army, likewife to obferve 
Waller’s commands; who, with this great addition of 
forces, made hafte to his other troops at Farnham ; where, 
he fcarce refted, but after he had informed himfelf how 
the Lord Hopton’s troops lay quartered, at too great a 
diftance from each other, he marched, according to his 
cuftom in thofe ocafibns, (as beating up of quarters was 
his mafter-piece), all the night; and, by the break of day, 
encompaffed a great village called Mton, where a troop 
or two of horfe, and a regiment of foot of the King’s lay 
in too much fecurity. However, the horfe took the 
alarm quickly, and for the molt, part made their elcape 
to Wincheftcr, the head quarter; whither the Lord 
Hopton was returned but the night before from Arundel. 
Colonel Boles, who commanded his own regiment of 
foot there, coniifting of about five hundred men, which 
had been drawn out of the garrtfon of Wallingford, when 
he found himfelf encompaffed by the enemy’s army of 
horfe and foot, law he could not defend himfelf, or make 
other refiftance than by retiring with his men into the 
church, which he hoped to maintain for fo many hours, 
that relief might lx- fent to him ; but he had not time to 
barricado the doors; fo that the enemy entered almoft 
as foon ; and altet a fhort rchfiance, in which many were 
killed, the foldiers, overpowered, threw down their arms, 
and afked quarter; which was likewife offered to the Co¬ 
lonel; who refufed it, and valiantly defended himfelf, till, 

with 
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with the death of two or three of the afi'ui!ants,he wro killed 
in the place; his enemies giving Imn a teftimony of great 
courage and resolution. 

Waller knew well tlie impreftion the lots of this very 
good regiment would make upon the Lord llopton’s 
forces, and that the report which the troops'of horfe 
which had efcaped would make, would add nothing of 
courage to their fellows; lo that there was no probability 
that they would make hade to advance; and therefore, with 
great celerity, the hard froft continuing, he marched with 
all his army to Arundel caftlc, where he found that gar- 
rilon as unprovided as he could with. For inftead of 
increaiing the magazine of virtual by fupplics from the 
country, they had Spent much of that ftore which the 
l.ord J iopton had provided. The (lovemor was a man 
of honeify and courage,but unacquainted with that affair, 
having no other experience in war, than what he had 
learned linre thefe troubles. The oft'uv.x wire many 
without command, amongft whom one Colonel bamiord, 
an InlF.man. though he railed hitnkli bamtidd, was 
one; who, being a man of wit and parts, applied all his 
faculties to improve the fartion, to which they were all 
naturally inclined, with a hope to make himfelf go¬ 
vernor. In this diftrartion Waller found them, and by 
fome of the foldiers running out to him, he found means 
again to fend in to them ; by which he lo increafed their 
fartion and animofity againft one anothc^dhat, after he 
had kept them waking, with continual alarms, three or 
four days, near half the men being lick, and unable to 
do duty, rather than they would trull each other longer, 
they gave the place and themfelves up as prifoners of 
war upon quarter ; the place being able to have defended it » rcuk?n 
itfelf againft all that power, for a much longer time. \v»n'e r )' ,u ' 
Here the learned and eminent Mr. Chillingworth was 

taken 
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taken prifoner; who, out of kindnefs and refpedt to the 
LordHopton, had accompanied him in that march; and, 
being indifpofed by the terrible coldnefsof the feafon,chofe 
to repofe himfidf in that garrifon, till the weather fhould 
mend. As foon as his perfon was known, which would 
har e drawn reverence from any noble enemy, the clergy 
that attended that army profecuted him with all the in¬ 
humanity imaginable; fo that, by their barbarous ufage, 
he died within few days ; to the grief of all that knew 
him, and of many who knew him not but by his book, 
and die reputation he had with learned men. 

The Lord Hopton fuftained the lofs of that regiment 
with extraordinary trouble of mind, and as a wound that 
would bleed inward; and therefore was the more in¬ 
flamed with defire of a battle with Waller, to make even 
all accounts ; and made what 'hallo he could, upon the 
find advertifement, to have redeemed that misfor¬ 
tune ; and hoped to have come time enough to relieve 
Arundel caftle ; which he never fufpecled would fo 
tamely have given themfelves up: but that hope quickly 
vanifhed, upon the undoubted intelligence of that fur- 
render, and the news that Wallcr was returned with a 
full refolution to profecute his defign upon the Weft: 

* to which, befides the encouragement of his two late 
fuccefles, with which he was marvelloufly elated, he was 
in fomc degree neceffitated, out of apprchenlion that the 
horfe, whichf^elongcd to the Earl of Effcx’s army, 
might be fpeedily recalled; and the time would be 
quickly expired, that he had promifed the auxiliary re¬ 
giments of London to difmifs them. 

Upon the news the King received of the great fup- 
ply the Parliament had fo fuddenly fent to Waller, both 
from the Earl of Eflcx’s army, and from the city, he 
thought it neceflkry to fend fuch an addition of foot as 

he 
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lie could draw out of Oxford, and the neighbour garri- 
fons. And the Earl of Brentford, General of die army, 
who had a fall friendfhip with the Lord Hopton, cx- 
prefling a good inclination to make him a vifit, rather 
than to lit Hill in his winter quarters, his Majefty was 
very willing he fhould, and cherifhed that dilpolition, 
being delirous that lb great an officer might be prefent 
in an army, upon which fo much of his hopes de¬ 
pended ; and which did‘not abound with officers of 
great experience. So the General, with fuch volunteers 
as were ready to accompany him, went to Winchefter; 
where he found the Lord Hopton in trouble for the lol's 
of the regiment of foot at Alton, and with the unex¬ 
pected allurance of the giving up of Arundel caftle. 
He was exceedingly revived with the prefence of the 
General, and deftred to ’receive his orders, and that he 
•would take upon him the abfolutc command of the 
troops; which he as politively refilled to do; only of¬ 
fered to keep him company in all expeditions, and to 
give him the bell affiftance he was able; which the 
Lord Hopton was compelled to be contented with : nor 
could there he a greater union and confent between two 
friends; the General being ready to give his advice 
upon all particulars; and the other doing nothing with-* 
out communication with him, and then conforming to 
his opinion, and giving orders accordingly. 

As foon as they were informed that Waller had 
drawn all his troops together about Farnham, and 
meant to march towards them, they cheerfully embraced 
tlie occafion, and went to meet him ; and about Alref- 
ford, near the midway between Winchefter and Farn- 
ham, they came to know how near they were to each 
other; and, being in view, chofe the ground upon 
which they meant the battle fhould be fought; of 

which 
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which Waller, being firft there, got the advantage for 
the drawing up his horfe. The King’s army confuted 
of about five thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe; 
and Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in 
horfe; but they were upon the matter equal in foot; 
with this only advantage, that both his horfe and foot 
were, as they were always, much better armed ; no man 
wanting any weapon, ofFenfive or defenfive, that was 
proper for him ; and Sir Arthur Haflerig’s regiment of 
cuiraffiers, called the Lob/ters, was l'o formidable, that 
the King’s naked and unarmed troops, among which 
few were better armed than with fwords, could not bear 
their imprefllon. 

rhe Mule The King’s horfe never behaved themfelves fo ill as 
nowhere that day. For the main body of them, after they had 
li'r had''hi' lullained one fierce charge, wheeled about to an unrea- 
. i'r'tVir SC Enable diftance, and left their principal officers to ffiift' 
jm.i Hop- for themfelves. The foot behaved themfelves very gal¬ 
lantly, and had not only the better of the other foot, 
but bore two or three charges from the horfe with nota¬ 
ble courage, and without being broken : whilft thofe 
horfe, which flood upon the field, and ffiould have af- 
flfted them, could be perfuaded but to Hand. When 
f he evening drew near, for the approach whereof neither 
party was forry, the Lord Hopton thought it neceflary 
to leave the field; and drawing off his men, and car¬ 
rying with him many of the wounded, he retired with 
all his cannon and ammunition, whereof he loft none, 
that flight to Reading: the enemy being fo fcattered, 
that they had no mind to purlue; only Waller himfelf 
made hafte to Winchefter, where he thought, upon this 
fuccefs, to have been immediately admitted into that 
caftle; which was his own inheritance. But he found 
that too well defended ; and fo returned with taking re¬ 
venge 
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venge upon the city, by plundering it with all the info- 
lence and rapine imaginable. 

There could not then be any other eftimate made of 
the lofs Waller fuftained, than by the not purfuing the 
vifible advantage he had, and by the utter reful'al of the 
auxiliary regiments of London and Kent to march far¬ 
ther ; who within three or four days left him, and re¬ 
turned to their habitations, with great lamentation of 
their friends who were miffihg. On the King's lide, be- 
fides common men, and many good officers, there fell 
that day the Lord John Stuart, brother to the Duke of 
Richmond, and General of the horfe of that army ; and 
Sir John Smith, brother to the Lord Carrington, and 
Commiffary General of the horfe.. They were both 
brought off the field by the few horfe that flayed with 
them, and did their duty*; carried to Reading; and the 
next day to Abingdon, that they might be nearer to the 
affiftance of the bell; remedies by phylkians anil fur- 
geons. Rut they lived only to the fecond drclling of 
their wounds, which were very many upqn both of 
them. 

The former was a young man of extraordinary hope, 
little more than one and twenty years of age; who, being 
of a more choleric and rough nature than the other 
branches of that illuftrious and princely family, was not 
delighted with the foftneffes of the court, but had dedi¬ 
cated himfelf to the profeffion of arms, when he did not 
think the feene ffiould have been in his own country. 
His courage was fo fignal that day, that too much 
could not be expected from it, if he had outlived it; 
and he was fo generally belm ed, that he could not but 
be very generally lamented. The other. Sir John Smith, 
had been trained up from his youth in the war of Flan¬ 
ders ; being of an ancient Roman Catholic family ; and 

had 
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had long the reputation of one of the beft officers of 
horfe. As foon as the firft troubles appeared in Scot¬ 
land, he betook himfelf to the fervice of his own Prince; 
and, from the beginning of the war to his own end, per¬ 
formed many fignal a&ions of courage. The death of 
tliefe two eminent officers made the names of many who 
perifhed that day the lefs inquired into and mentioned. 

This battle was fought the 29th day of March; 
which was a very doleful entering into the beginning of 
the year 1644, and broke all the meafures, and altered 
the whole fcheme, of the King’s counfels: for whereas 
before, he hoped to have entered the field early, and to 
have a died an offenfive part; he now difeerned he was 
wholly to be upon‘the defenfive ; and that was like to 
be a very hard part too. For he found, within very 
few days after, that he was not only deprived of the 
men he had loft at Alresford, but that he was not to 
expert any recruit of his army by a conjunction with 
Prince Rupert; who, he believed, would have returned 
in time, after his great fuccefs at Newark, with a ftrong 
body both of horfe and foot, from Shropfhire, Chefhire, 
and North Wales: all which hopes were foon blafted; 
for the Prince had fcarce put the garrifon of Newark in 
' order, and provided it to endure another attack, which 
they might have reafonably expected upon his High- 
nefs’s departure, (though indeed the fhame of the defeat 
he had given that party, and the rage among the offi¬ 
cers and foldiers, when they faw by what a handful of 
men they had been terrified and fubdued, broke and dif- 
folved that whole body within few days), when he was 
earneftly prefled from the Earl of Derby to come into 
Lancalhire to relieve him, who was already befieged in 
his own ftrong houfe at Latham by a great body, with 
whom he was not able to contend. And to dilpofe the 

Prince 
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Prince the more willingly to undertake his relief, the 
Earl made ample promiles, “ that within fo many days 
“ after the liege fhould be railed, with any defeat to the 

enemy, he would advance his Highnefs’s levies with 
<f two thoufand men, and fupply him with a confidera- 
,f ble fum of money.” And the Earl had likevvife, by 
an exprefs, made the fame inftance to the King at Ox¬ 
ford ; from whence his Majefty fent his permiffion and 
approbation to the Prince* before his departure from 
Newark; hoping ftill that his Highnefs would be able 
to difpatch that fervice in Lancafhire, and with the more 
notable recruits of men in thole parts, be able to return 
to Oxford by the time that it would be nccelTary for his 
Majefty to take the field. But within a fhort time he 
was difappointed of that, expectation; for before the 
Prince could finifh.his expedition into Lancafhire, (which 
he did with wonderful gallantry; railed the liege at La¬ 
tham with a great execution upon the enemy ; and took 
two or three of their garrifons obftinately defended, and 
therefore with the greater daughter), the Marquis of 
Ncwcaftle was compelled to retire, with his whole army, 
within the walls of York. He had been well able to 
have defended himfelf againft the numerous army of the 
Scots, and would have been glad to have been engaged 
with them ; but he found he had a worfe cm my to deal 
with, as will appear. 

From the time that the ruling party of the Parlia-TtetidHu- 
ment difeerned that their General, the Earl of Elfcx, ui.mi™ 
would never ferve their turn, or comply with all thcirV"X!h”ii 
defires, they refolved to have another army apart, that'j 
fhould be more at their devotion; in the forming where¬ 
of, they would be fure to choofe fuch officers, as would 
probably not only obferve their orders, but have the 
fame inclinations with them. Their pretence was, “ that 

“ titere 
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cc there were fo many difaftedled perfons of the nobility, 
“ and principal gentry, in the counties of Norfolk and 
“ Suffolk, that, if great care was not taken to prevent it, 
“ there might a body ftart up there for the King; which, 
“ upon the fuccefs of the Marquis of Newcaftle, whofe 
“ arms then reached into Lincolnfhire, might grow very 
“ formidable.” For prevention whereof, they had form¬ 
ed an affociation between Efi'ex, (a county, upon the 
influence of the Earl of Warwick, and the power of his 
clergy, they moll confided in), Cambridgefhire, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Bedford, and Huntington; in all which they 
had many perfons of whofe entire affections they were 
well affured ; and, in molt of them, there were few con- 
fiderable perfons who wilhed them ill. Of this affoeia- 
tion they had made the Earl of Manchefter General, to 
be fubjeCt only to their own Commands, and independ¬ 
ent upon the Earl of Effex. Under him, - they chofo 
Oliver Cromw'ell to command their horfe; and many 
other officers, who never intended to be fubjeCt again to 
the King, and avowed other principles in confcicnce and 
religion, than had been before publicly declared. 

To this General they gave order “ to refide within 
“ that affociation; and to make levies of men, fufficient 
“ to keep thofe counties in obediencefor at firft they 
pretended no more. But, in the fecret treaty made by 
Sir Harry Vane with the Scots, they were bound, as 
foon as the Scots fhould enter into Yorkfhire with their 
army, that a body of Englifh horfe, foot, and cannon, 
fhould be ready to .affifl them, commanded by their 
own officers, as a body apart: the Scots not then mill¬ 
ing their own great numbers, as equil to fight with the 
Englifh. And from that time they were much more 
careful to raife, and liberally fupply, and provide for 
that army under the Earl of Manchefter, than for the 

other 
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other under the Earl of Eflex. And now, according to 
their agreement, upon the Scots’ firft entrance into 
Yorkfhire, the Earl of Manchefter had likewile order to i h<- Fail of 
march with his whole body thither; having, for the « waned** 
moft part, a committee of the Parliament, whereof Sir Xi'mVio 
Harry Vane was one, with him; as there was another " ia " k h ,Ma 
committee of the Scottifh Parliament always in that ar- to tom the 
my; tliere being alfo now a committee of both king¬ 
doms reliding at London, for the carrying on the war. 

The Marquis of Newcaftle, being thus prellcd on 
both ftdes, w r as ncceflitated to draw all his army of foot 
and cannon into York, with fome troops of horle ; and 
fent the body of his horfe, under the command of Ge¬ 
neral Goring, to remain in thofe places he fhoukl find 
moft convenient, and from whence he might beft inieft 
the enemy. Then lie fetlt an exprefs to the King, to 
iqform him of the* condition he w’as in; and to let him 
know, “ that he doubted not to defend himfelf in that 
“ poft for die term of lix weeks, or two months; in 
“ which time he hoped his Majefty would find fome 
“ way to relieve him.” Upon receipt of this letter, the 
King fent orders to Prince Rupert, that “ as foon as 
“ he had relieved the Lord Derby, and recruited, and 
“ refrefhed his men, he fhould march, with what expe- • 

“ dition he could, to relieve York ; where being joined 
“ widi the Marquis of Newcaftle’s army, there was 
11 hope they might fight the enemy: and his Majefty 
“ would put himfelf into as good a pofture as he could 
“ to take the field, without cxpedling the Prince.” 

All thefe ill accidents falling out fucceffively in the The Queer, 
winter, the King’s condition appeared very fad; andou 
the Queen being now with child, it wrought upon her Exct "' 
Majefty’s mind very much; and difpofed her to fo 
many fears and apprehenfions of her fafety, that fhe was 

vol. n. p. 2. 3 a. very 
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very uneafy to herfelf. She heard every day “ of the 
“ great forces railed, and in a readinefs, by the Parlia- 
“ ment, much greater than they yet ever had been 
which was very true ; and “ that they refolved, as foon 
“ as the fealon was ripe, to march all to Oxford.” She 
could not endure to think of being befieged ; and, in 
conclufion, refolved not to ftay there, but to go into the 
Weft ; from whence, in any did refs, fhe might be able 
to embark for France. Through there feemed rcafons 
enough to diffuade her from that inclination, and his 
Majefty heartily wifhed that fire could be diverted, yet 
the perplexity of her mind was fo great, and her fears fo 
vehement, both improved by her indifpofition of health, 
that all civility and rcafon obliged every body to fubmit. 
So, about the beginning of April, fhe begun her journey 
from Oxford to the Weft; and, by moderate journeys, 
came well to Exeter; where fhe intended to ftay till fhe 
was delivered ; for flic was within little more than one 
month of her time ; and, being in a place out of the 
reach of any alarm, fhe recov ered her fpirits to a rcafon- 
ablc convalelcence. 

It was now about the middle of April, when it con¬ 
cerned the King with all poffible fagacity, to forefee 
what probably the Parliament meant to attempt with 
thofe vaft numbers of men which they every day levied ; 
and thereupon to conclude, what it would be poffible 
for his Majefty to do, in thofe exigences to which he 
was like to be reduced. The intelligence, that Waller 
w-as ftill defigned for the weftern expedition, made the 
King appoint his whole army to be drawn together to a 
rendezvous at Marlborough ; where himfelf was prefent, 
and, to his great fatisfaeftion, found the body to confift, 
after all the Ioffes and mifadventures, of no lefs than 
fix thoufand foot, and above four thoufand horfe. There 

that 
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that body remained for fome weeks, to watch and intend 
Waller’s motion, and to fight with him as foon as was 
poifible. Many things were there confulted for the 
future; and the quitting Reading, and fome other 
garrifons, propofed, for the increaling the field forces: 
yet nothing was politively refolvcd, but to expect clearer 
evidence what the Parliament armies would dilpofe them- 
felves to do. 

So the King returned ‘to Oxford, where, upon the Th ‘ r>;,rli!l - 
defire of the members of Parliament who had been tont ,»<>- 
called thither, and done all the lervice they could foroeiotei. 
the King, they were for the prefent difmiffed, that they 
might, in their feveral counties, fatisfy the people of the 
King’s importunate defire of peace, but how inl'olcntly it 
had been rejected by the Parliament; and thereupon 
induce them to contribute all they could to his Majeliy's 
.afiiftance. They were to meet there again in the month 
of October following. 

T£hen, that his Majefty might draw mod of the 
foldiers of that garriion with him out of Oxford, when 
he fhould take the field, that city was perfuaded to 
complete the regirhent they had begun to form, under 
the command of a Colonel whom the King had re¬ 
commended to them; which they did raife to the num¬ 
ber of a thouiand men. There were likewife two other 
regiments raifed of gentlemen and their fervants, and of 
the fcholars of the feveral Colleges and Halls of the 
Univerlity ; all which regiments did duty there punc¬ 
tually, from the time that the King went into the field, 
till lie returned agiin to Oxford; and all the Lords 
declared, “ that, upon any emergent occafion, they would 
“• mount their fervants upon their horfes, to make a 
good troop for a fudden fervice;” which they made 
3 a 2 good ; 
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good; and thereby, that fummer, performed two or 
three very confiderable and important actions. 

By this time there was reafon to believe, by all the 
intelligence that could be procured, and by the change 
of his quarters, that Waller had laid afide his weftern 
march ; at leaft that it was fufpended ; and that, on the 
contrary, all endeavours were ufed to recruit both his 
and the Earl ofEffex’s army, with all poffible expedition; 
and that neither of them fhoilld move upon any aeftion 
till they fhould be both complete in greater numbers, 
than either of them had yet marched with. Hereupon, 
the King’s army removed from Marlborough to New¬ 
bury ; where they remained near a month, that they 
might be in a readinefs to attend the motion of the 
enemy, and to ailift the garrilons of Heading, or Wal¬ 
lingford ; or to draw out either, as there fhould be oc- 
caiion. 

There had been feveral deliberations in the council of 
war, and always very different opinions, what fhould be 
done with the garrifons when the King fhould take the 
field ; and the King himfelf was irrefolute upon thole 
debates, what to do. He communicated the feveral 
reafons to Prince Rupert by letters, requiring his advice; 
who, after he had returned anfwers, and received replies, 
made a hafty journey to Oxford from Chefter, to wait 
upon his Majefty. And it was then pofitively refolved, 
“ that the garrifons of Oxford, Wallingford, Abingdon, 
“ Heading, and Banbury, fhould be reinforced, and 
“ ftmngthened with all the foot; that a good body of 
“ horfe fhould remain about Oxford, and the reft fhould 
“ be fent into the Weft to Prince Maurice.” If this 
counfel had been purfued fteadily and refolutely, it might 
probably have been attended with good fuccefs. Both 

armies 
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armies of the enemy would have been puzzled what to 
have done, and either of them would have been unwill¬ 
ing to have engaged in a fiege againft any place fo well 
provided and relbived ; and it would have been equally 
uncounfellable to have marched to any diftancc, and 
have left fuch an enemy at their backs, that could fo 
ealily and quickly have united, and incommoded any 
march they could have rqade. 

But as it was even impoflible to have adminiftered 
fuch advice to the King, in the ftrait he was in, which 
being purfued might not have proved inconvenient, fo it 
was the unhappy temper of thofe who were called to 
thole councils, that refolutions, taken upon full debate, 
were feklotn profecuted with equal refolution and fteadt- 
nefs ; but changed upoq new, fhorter debates, and upon 
obje&ions which had been anfwered before : fome men 
'being in their natures irrefolute and inconllant, and full 
of objections, even after all was determined according to 
their own propofals ; others being politive, and not to 
be altered from what they had once declared, how un- 
rcafonably foever, or what alterations foever there wire 
in the affairs. And the King himfelf frequently con- 
lidered more the perfon who fpoke, as lie was in his 
grace or his prejudice, than the counfel itfclf that was 
given ; and always fufpccted, at lcaft truffed lei’s to his 
ow n judgment than he ought to have done; which 
rarely deceived him fo much as that of other men. 

The perfons with whom lie only confulted in his 
martial affairs, and how to carry on the war, were (be- 
ftdes Prince Rupert, who was at this time abfent) the 
General, who was made Earl of Brentford ; the Lord 
Wilmot, who was General of the horfe ; the Lord 
Hopton, who ufually commanded an army apart, and 
was not often w ith the King’s army, but now prefent; 

3 A 3 Sir 
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Sir Jacob Allley, who was Major General of the army ; 
the Lord Digby, who was Secretary of State; and Sir 
John Colepeppcr, Matter of the Rolls ; for none of the 
Privy Council, thofe two only excepted, were called to 
thofe conl’ultations ; though fome of them were ftill ad- 
vifed with, for the better execution, or profecution, of 
what was then and there refolved. 

The General, though he h$d been, without doubt, a 
very good officer, and had great experience, and was ftill 
a man of unqueftionable courage and integrity ; yet he 
was now much decayed in his parts, and, with the long 
continued cuftom of immoderate drinking, dozed in his 
underftanding, which had been never quick and vigorous; 
he having been always illiterate to the greateft degree 
that can be imagined. He was now become very deaf, 
yet often pretended not to have heard -what he did not 
then contradict, and thought fit afterwards to difclaim. 
I le was a man of few words, and of great compliance, 
and ufually delivered that as his opinion, which he fore- 
law would be grateful to the King. 

Wilmot w'as a man of a haughty and ambitious nature, 
of a pleafant wit, and an ill underftanding, as never con- 
ftdering above one thing at once ; but lie confidered that 
one thing fo impatiently, that he would not admit any 
thing elfe to be worth any confideration. He had, from 
the beginning of the war, been very averfe to any advice 
of the Privy Council, and thought fit that the King’s 
affairs (which depended upon the fucccfs of the war) 
fliould entirely be governed and conducted by the 
foldiers, and men of war, and that no other counfellois 
fhould have any credit with his Majefty. Whilft Prince 
Rupert was prefent, his exceeding great prejudice, or 
rather pcrfonal animofity againft him, made any thing 
that Wilmot laid or propofed, enough flighted and con¬ 
tradicted ; 
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traduced : and the King himfelf, upon fomc former ac¬ 
count and oblcrvation, was far from any indulgence to 
his perfon, or efteem of his parts. But now, by tire 
Prince’s abfencc, and liis being the i'ecoml man in the 
army, and the contempt he had of the old General, who 
was there the only oflicer above him, he grew marvel- 
loufly elated, and looked upon himlelf as one whole ad¬ 
vice ought to be followed, and l'ubmitted to in all things. 
Lie had, by his exccllive good fellowlhip, (in every part 
whereof he excelled, and was grateful to all the company), 
made himfelf fo popular with all the officers of the army, 
efpeeially of the horfe, that lie had, in truth, a very 
great intcrcft; which he delired might appear to the 
King, that he might have the mf>re intcreii in him. 
He was politico in all his advices in council, and bore 
contradidion very impatiently ; and becaule lie was nioft 
’contradicted by the two Privy Counlellors, the Secretary, 
and the Malter of the Rolls, who, he law, had the 
greatelt inlluence upon the King, he tiled all the artifices 
he could to render them unacceptable and luipcFted to 
the officers of the army, by telling them what they had 
faid in council; which lie thought would render them 
the more ungrateful; and, in the times of jollity, per- 
fttaded the old General to behove that they invaded hiS 
prerogative, and meddled more in the bufinefs of the 
war, than they ought to do ; and thereby made him the 
lefs difpofed to concur w ith them in advice, how rational 
and leafonable foever it was; which often put the King 
to the trouble of converting him. 

—. The Lord IJopton was a man fuperior to any tempta¬ 
tion, and abhorred enough the licenle, and the levities, 
with which he faw too many corrupted. He had a good 
underftanding, a dear courage, an induftry not to be 
tired, and a gencrolity that was not to be cxhaultvd; a 
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virtue that none of the reft had: but, in the debates con¬ 
cerning the war, was longer in refolving, and more apt 
to change his mind after he had refolved, than is agree¬ 
able to the office of a commander in chief; which ren¬ 
dered him rather fit for the fecond, than for the fupreme 
command in an army. 

Sir Jacob. Aftley was an honeft, brave, plain man, and 
as fit for the office he exercifed, of Major General of the 
foot, as Chriftendom yielded; and was fo generally 
efteemed ; very difcerning and prompt in giving orders, 
as the occafions required, and moft cheerful, and prefent 
in any action. In council he ufed few, but very pertinent 
words ; and was not at all pleafed with the long fpeeches 
ufually made there ;*and which rather confounded, than 
informed his underftanding : lo_ that he rather collected 
the ends of the debates, and what he was himfelf to do, 
than enlarged them by his own difcourfes; though he 
forbore not to deliver his own mind. 

The two Privy Counfcllors, though they were of the 
moft different natures and conftitutions that can be 
imagined, always agreed in their opinions ; and being, 
in their parts, much fuperior to the other, ufually pre¬ 
vailed upon the King’s judgment to like what they ap¬ 
proved : yet one of them, who had in thofe cafes the 
afeendant over the other, had that excefs of fancy, that 
he too often, upon his own recollecting and revolving 
the grounds of the refolutions which had been taken, or 
upon the fuggeftions of other men, changed his own 
mind ; and thereupon caufcd orders to be altered, which 
produced, or were thought to produce, many income* 
niences. 

This unfteadinefs in counfels, and in matters refolved 
upon, made the former determination concerning the 
garrilons to be little confidered. The King’s army had 

lain 
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Iain above three weeks at and about Newbury; in which 
time their numbers were nothing improved, beyond 
what they had been upon their mufter near Marlborough, 
when the King was prefent. When it was known that 
both the Parliament armies were marched out of Lon¬ 
don ; that under Eflex to Windfor ; and that of Waller, 
to the parts between Hertford Bridge and Baling, with¬ 
out any purpofeof going farther Weft; the King’s army 
marched to Reading; and in three days, his Majefty Reading 
being prefent, they flighted and demolifhed all the X"r1|;'s 
works of that garrifon : and then, which was about the lorcc ” 
middle of May, with the addition of thofe foldiers, which 
increafed the army five and twenty hundred old foldiers 
more, very well officered, the army retired to the quar¬ 
ters about Oxford, wjth %n opinion, that it would be in 
their power to fight with one of the enemy’s armies; 
which they longed exceedingly to do. 

The King returned to Oxford, and refolved to ftay 
there till he could have better information what the 
enemy intended; which w r as not now fo eafy as it had 
formerly been. For, fince the conjunction with the 
Scottifh conuniffioners in one council, for the carrying 
on the war, little bufinefs was brought to be confulted in 
either of the Houfes; and there was much greater fecrecy' 
than before; few or none being admitted into any kind 
of truft, but they whofe affections were known to con¬ 
cur to the moft defperate counfels. So that the defigns 
were ftill entirely formed, before any part of them were 
communicated to the Earl of Eflex; nor was more com¬ 
municated at a time than was neceffiary for the prefent 
execution; of which he was fenfible enough, but could 
not help it. The intention was, “ that the two armies, 

“ w'hich marched out together, fhould afterward be dif- 
“ tineft; and fhould only keep together, till it appeared 

“ what 
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“ what courfe the King meant to take; and if he flayed 
“ in Oxford, it would be fit for both to be in the fiege; 

“ the circumvallation being very great, and to be divided 
“ in many places by the river •, which would keep both 
“ armies ftill afunder under their feveral officers. ” But 
if the King marched out, which they might reafonablv 
prelume he would, then the purpofe was, “ that the Earl 
“ of EfTex ffiould follow the King, wherever he went 
which they imagined would be northward; “ and 
“ that Waller ffiould march into the Weft, and fubdue 
“ that. ” So that, having fo fubftantially provided for the 
North by the Scots, and the Earl of Manchefter; and 
having an army under the Earl of Eflex, much fuperior 
in number to any the King could be attended with; and 
the third, under Waller, at liberty for the Weft; they 
promifed themfelvcs, and too reafonablv, that they fhould 
make an end of the war that fummer. 

It was about the tenth of May, that the Earl of Eflex 
and Sir William Waller marched out of London, with 
both their armies; and the very next day after the King’s 
army had quitted Reading, the Earl of Eflex, from 
Windfor, fent forces to poflefs it ; and recommended it 
to the city of London, to provide both men, and all 
‘other things necefl'ary for the keeping it; which the me¬ 
mory of what they had fuffered for the two paft years, 
by being without it, eafily difpofed them to do. By 
this means the Earl had the opportunity to join with 
Waller’s army when he ffiould think fit; which before 
they could not do with convenience or fecurity. Nor 
did they ever after join in one body, but kept at a-fit— 
diftance, to be able, if there were occafion, to help each 
other. 

The Earl of. Eflex’s army confifted of all his old 
troops, which had wintered about St. Albans, and in Bed- 

fordffiire ; 
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fordfhire; and being now increafed with four regiments 
of the Trained Bands, and auxiliaries within the city of 
London, did not amount to lefs than ten thoufand horfc 
and foot. Waller had likewife received a large recruit 
from London, Kent, and Sufiex; and was little inferior 
in numbers to ElTex, and in reputation above him. 

When the King’s army retired from Reading, the horfe 
quartered about Wantage and Farringdon, and all the 
foot were put into Abingdon, with a refolution to quit 
or defend that town, according to the manner of the ene¬ 
my’s advance towards it; that is, if they came upon the 
eaft fide, where, befides fome indifferent fortifications, 
they had the advantage of the river, they would maintain 
and defend it, if they came on the weft fide from 
Wantage and Farringdon, they would draw out and 
fight, if the enemy were not by much fuperior in num¬ 
ber ; and, in that cafe, they would retire with the whole 
army to Oxford. 

Being fatisfied with this refolution, they lay in that 
quiet poftiii'c, without making the leaft imprcflion upon 
the enemy, by beating up his quarters; which might 
eafily have been done; or reftraining them from making 
incurfions where they had a mind; all which was imputed 
to the ill humour and negligence of Wilmot. The' 

Earl of Efl'ex advanced with his army towards Abingdon; 
and upon the eaft part of the town ; which was that 
which they had hoped for, in order to their defending it. 

But they w’ere no fooner advertifed of it, but the General, 
early the next morning, marched with all the foot out of 
Abingdon, the horfe being come thither in the night to Abinpdnn 
make good the retreat: and all this was done before his X Kmg’s 
Majefty had the leaft notice or fufpicion of it. As (orcCi ‘ 
foon as his Majefty was informed of it by Sir Charles 

Blunt, 
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Blunt, the Scout Matter General, whom the General had 
fent to acquaint the King with the refolution, he fent 
Sir Charles Blunt back to the General, to let him know 
the great difiike he had of their purpofe to quit the 
town, and to command him to ftay, and not to advance 
till his Majefty came to him; which he made all poffible 
hafte to do. But before the meflenger could return, the 
army was within fight of Oxford; and fo the foot was 
drawn through the city, and the horfe quartered in the 
villages about the town. 

Abingdon was in this manner, and to the King’s infi- 
n ’ te trou ble, quitted; whither a party of Efl'ex’s army 
tikl - came the fame night; and the next day, himfelf with all 
his foot entered the town; his horfe being quartered 
about it. He then called Waller to bring up his army 
near him, that they might refolve in what manner to 
proceed; and he had his head quarter at Wantage : and 
fo, without the ftriking one blow, they got the pofleffion 
of Heading, Abingdon; and were matters of all Berkfhire; 
and forced the King to draw his whole army of horfe and 
foot on the north fide of Oxford; where they were to 
feed on his own quarters, and to confider how to keep 
Oxford itfelf from being befieged, and the King from 
being inclofed in it. 

This was the deplorable condition to which the King 
was reduced be fore the end of the month of May; info- 
much that it was generally reported at London, “ that 
“ Oxford was taken, and the King a prifoner; ” and others 
more confidently gave it out, “ that his Majefty refolved 
“ to come to London: ” of which the Parliament was not 
without fome apprehenfion, though not fo much, as of 
the King’s putting himfelf into the hands of the Earl of 
Efiex, and into his protection; which they could not 

endure 
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-endure to think of; and this troubled them fo much, 
that the committee of both kingdoms, who conduced 
the war, writ this letter to their General. 

“ My Lord, 

“ We are credibly informed, that his Majefty intends 
“ to come for London. We defire you, that you will 
“ do your endeavour to inform yourfelf of the fame; and 
“ if you think that his Majefty intends at all to come 
“ to the armies, that you acquaint us with the lame ; and 
“ do nothing therein, until the Houfes fhall give direc- 
« tion.” 

So much jealoufy they had of the Earl, and the 
more, becaufe they faw not elfe what the King could do ; 
who could not entertain any reafonable expedition of 
increafe, or addition of force from the North, or from the 
Weft; Prince Rupert being then in his march into Lan- 
cafhire, for the relief of the Earl of Derby, (befieged in 
his caftle of Latham), and Prince Maurice being ftill en¬ 
gaged in the unfortunate ftege of Lyme in Dorfetfhire, 
a little fifher-town; which, after he had lain before it a 
month, was much more like to hold out, than it was the 
firft day he came before it. In this perplexity, the King 
fent the Lord Hopton to Briftol, to provide better for the • 
fecurity of that important city; where he knew Waller 
had many friends; and himfelf refolved yet to ftay 
at Oxford, till he faw how the two armies would difpoie 
themfelves; that, when they were fo divided that they 
•could not prefently join, he might fight with one of 
them ; which was the greateft hope he had now left. 

It was very happy that the two armies lay fo long 
quiet near each other, without preffing the advantages 
they had, or improving the confufton and diitradfion, 
which the King’s forces were, at that time, too much in¬ 
clined 
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clined to. Orders were given fo to quarter the King’s 
army, that it might keep the rebels from palling over 
either of the rivers, Cherwell, or Ifis, which run on the 
call and weft fides of the city; the foot being, for the 
moft part, quartered towards the Cherwell, and the horfe, 
with fome dragoons, near the Ifis. 

In this pofture all the armies lay quiet, and without 
action, for the fpace of a day; which fomewhat com- 
pofed the minds of thofe Within Oxford, and of the 
troops without; which had not yet recovered their dif- 
like of their having quitted Abingdon, and thereby of 
being fo ftraitcned in their quarters. Some of Wal¬ 
ler’s forces attempted to pafs the Ifis at Newbridge, but 
were repulfed by .the King’s dragoons. But the next 
day Eflcx, with his whole army, got over the Thames 
at Sandford ferry, and march Jd to Iflip, where he made 
his quarters; and, in his way, made a halt upon Bulling- 
ton-Green, that the city might take a full view of his 
army, and he of it. In order to which, himfelf, with a 
l'mall party of horfe, came within cannon Ihot; and little 
parties of horfe came very near the ports, and had light 
fkirmilhes with fome of the King’s horfe, without any 
great hurt on either fide. 

The next morning, a ftrong party of the Earl’s army 
endeavoured to pafs over the Cherwell, at Gofworth- 
bridge ; but were repulfed by the mufqueteers with very 
confiderable lofs; and fo retired to their body. And 
now the Earl being engaged, with his whole army, on 
the eaft fide of the river Cherwell, whereby he was dif- 
abled to give or receive any fpcedy afiiftance to or 
from Waller; the King refolved to attempt the repofieff- 
ing himfelf of Abingdon, and to take the opportunity 
to fight with Waller fingly, before he could be relieved 
from the other army. In order to this, all the foot 

were 
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were in the evening drawn off from the guard of the pafles, 
and marched through Oxford in the night towards 
Abingdon; and the Earl of Cleveland, a man of fignal 
courage, and an excellent officer upon any bold enter- 
prife, advanced, with a party of one hundred and fifty 
horfe, to the town itfelf; where there were a thoufand 
foot, and four hundred horfe of Waller’s army ; and en¬ 
tered the fame, and killed many, and took fume pri- 
foners: but, upon the alarm, he was fo overpowered, 
that his prifoners efcaped, though he killed the chief 
commander, and made his retreat good, with the lofs 
only of two officers, and as many common foldiers; and 
fo both the attempt upon Abingdon was given over, and 
the defign of fighting Waller laid afide; and the army 
returned again to their old poll, on the north fide of 
Oxford. 

. Sir Jacob Aftley undertook the command himfelf at 
Gofworth-bridge, where he perceived the Earl intended 
to force his pafiage; and prefently caft up breaft-works, 
and made a redoubt for the defence of his men, and rc- 
pulfed the enemy, the fecond time, very much to their 
damage and lofs ; who renewed their afl'ault two or three 
days together, and planted cannon to facilitate their 
pafiage, which did little hurt; but they ftill loft many 
men in the attempt. On the other fide, Waller’s forces 
from Abingdon did not find the new bridge fo well de¬ 
fended ; but overpowering thole guards, and having got 
boats, in which they put over their men, both above and 
below, they got that pafiage over the river Ifis : by 
which they might have brought over all their army, and 
fallen upon the King’s rear, whilft he was defending the 
other fide. 

It was now high time for the King to provide for his 
own fecurity, and to efcape the danger he was in, of 

being 
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being fhut up in Oxford. Waller loft no time, but the 
next day pafied over five thoufand horfe and foot, by 
Newbridge: the van whereof quartered at Enfham, and, 
the King’s foot being drawn off from Gofworth-bridge, 
Eflex immediately brought his men over the Cherwell; 
and quartered that night at Blechingdon ; many of his 
horfe advancing to Woodftock; fo that the King 
feemed to them to be perfectly fhut in between them; 
and to his own people, his coAdition feemed fo defperate, 
that one of thofe with whom he ufed to advife in his 
moft fecret affairs, and whofe fidelity was never fufpedted, 
propofed to him to render himfelf, upon conditions, to 
the Earl of Eflex ; which his Majefty rejected with 
great indignation ; yet had the goodnefs to conceal the 
name of the propofer; and laid, “ that poflibly he might 
“ be found in the hands of the Earl of Eflex, but he 
“ would be dead firft.” Word was given, “for all the 
“ horfe to be together, at fucli an hour,” to expedt 
orders; and a good body of foot, with cannon, marched 
through the town towards Abingdon; by which it was 
concluded, that both armies would be amufed, and 
Waller induced to draw back over Newbridge: and, as 
foon as it was evening, the foot, and cannon, returned to 
their old poft on the north fide. 

The King refolved, for the encouragement of the 
Lords of the Council, and the perfons of quality who 
were in Oxford, to leave his fon the Duke of York there; 
and prontifed, if they fhould be befieged, “ to do all he 
“ could to relieve them, before they fhould be reduced 
“ to extremity.” He appointed then, “ that two thou- 
“ fand and five hundred choice mufqueteers fhould be 
“ drawn out of the whole foot, under the command of 
“ Sir Jacob Aftley, and four experienced colonels; all 
*• wluch fhould, widiout colours, repair to the place 

where 
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where the horfe attended to receive orders, and that 
“ the reft of the foot fhould remain together on the 
north fide, and fo be applied to the defence of Ox- 
ford, if it fhould be befieged.” 

All things being in this order, on Monday the third 
of June, about nine of the clock at night, the King, with 
the Prince, and thole Lords, and others who were ap¬ 
pointed to attend him, and many others of quality who 
were not appointed, and only thought themfclves lefs le- 
cure if they fhould ftay behind, marched out of the 
north port, attended by his own troop, to the place 
where the horfe, and commanded foot, waited to receive 
them ; and from thence, without any halt, marched be¬ 
tween the two armies, and by day-llreak were at Han- 
borough, fome miles beyond all their quarters. But 
the King refted not till the afternoon, when he found 
llimfelf at Burford ; and then concluded that he was in 
no danger to be overtaken by any army that was to fol¬ 
low with baggage, and a train of artillery: fo that he 
was content to refrefh his men there ; and fupped llim¬ 
felf ; yet was not without apprehenfion that he might be 
followed by a body of the enemy's horfe ; and therefore, 
about nine of the clock, he continued his march from 
Burford over the Cotfwold, and by midnight reached 
Burton upon the Water; where he gave himfelf, and his 
wearied troops, more reft and refrefhment. 

The morning after the King left Oxford, the foot 
marched again through Oxford, as if they meant to go 
to Abingdon, to continue that amufement which the 
day before had prevailed with Waller, to fend many of 
his men back, and to delay his own advance; and like- 
wife, that quarters might be provided for them againft 
their return; which they did by noon. The Earl of 
Effex had that morning, from Blechingdon, lent fome 
vol, 11. t. 2. 3 b boric 
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Iiorfe to take a view of Oxford, and to learn what was 
doing there. And they feeing the colours handing, as 
they had done two days before, made him conclude, that 
the King was hill there, and as much in his power as 
ever. Waller had earlier intelligence of his Majehy’s 
motion, anil lent a good body of horfe to tollow him, 
and to retard his march, till he could come up : and his 
horle made fuch hahe, that they found in Burford fome 
of the hraggling foldiers, who out of wearinefs, or for 
love of drink, had hayed behind their fellows. The 
Earl of Effex followed likewife witli his army, and quar¬ 
tered at Chipping Norton ; and Waller’s horfe were as far 
as Broadway, when the King had reached Evefham ; 
where he intended to reh, as in a fecure place; though 
his garrifon at Tewkcfbury had been, the night before, 
furprifed by a hrong party from Glouceher; the chief of¬ 
ficers being killed, and the reh taken prifoners; moh of 
the common foldiers making their elcape, and coming 
to Evefham. But, upon intelligence that both armies 
followed by hrong marches, and it being pohible that 
they might get over the river Avon about Stratford, or 
fome other place, and fo get between the King and 
Worceher, his Majefty changed his purpole of having 
at Evefham, and prefently marched to Worceher, having 
given order for the breaking of the bridge at Perfhorc; 
which was, unwarily, fo near done before all the troops 
were palled, that, by the hidden falling of an arch, 
Major Bridges, of the Prince’s regiment, a man of good 
courage and conduct, with two or three other officers of 
horfe, anti about twenty common men, fell unfortunately 
into the Avon, and sverc drowned. 

The Karl The Earl of Elfex, when he faw the King was got 
nLrchrs to- hill two days march before him, and that it was impoflible 
\Vcfl • tbC t0 overta ^ c him, as to bring him into their power, 
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relolvcd to purfue him no farther, but to conl'ult what 
was elie to be done ; and, to that purpofe, called a counc il 
of all the principal officers of both armies, to attend him 
at Burlord ; where it was refolved, “ that Waller, who 
“ had the lighter ordnance, and the lefs carriages, fhould 
“ have fuch an addition of forces, as Mat ley, the 
“ Governor of Gloucefter, fhoukl be able to furnith him 
“ with ; and fo fhould purfue and follow the King 
“ wherefoever he fhould go ; and that the Earl of Rifex, 
“ who had the greater ordnance, and the hear icr carriages, 
“ fhould profecute the other defign of relieving Lyme, 
“ and reducing the Weft to the obedience of the 1 ’arlia- 
“ ment.” 

Waller oppofed this refolution all 'he could ; and urged 
fome order and determination of the committee of both 
kingdoms in the. point; and, “that the Weft was af- 
*“ figned to him, as his province, when the two armies 
“ fhould think fit to fever from each other.” However, 
Eft’ex gave him pofitive orders, as his General, “ to 
“ march according to the advice of the council of war 
which he durft not difobey, but fent grievous complaints 
to the Parliament, of the ufage he was forced to fubmit 
to. And they at Weftminlter were fo incenfed againft 
the Earl of Elfex, that they writ a very angry and im¬ 
perious letter to him, in which they reproached him, 
“ for not fubmitting to the directions which they had 
“ given and required him “ to follow their former 
“ directions, and to luft'er Waller to attend the fervice 
“ of the Weft.” Which letter was brought to him be¬ 
fore he had marched above two days weft ward. But 
the Earl chofe rather to anfwer their letter, than to obey 
their order ; and writ to them, “ that their directions had 
“ been contrary to the difcipline of waf^ and to reafon ; 
“ and that, if he fhould now return, it would be a great 
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“ encouragement to the enemy in all placesand fub- 
feribed his letter, “ Your innocent, though fufpctfted 
“ fervant, Efiexand then profecuted his refutation, 
and continued his march for the Weft. 

■waller to- When Waller found there was no remedy, lie obeyed 
certer,'after his orders with much diligence and vigour ; and profe- 
tiie King. cutc d his march towards Worcefter, where his Majefty 
then was; and, in his way, perfuaded, rather than forced, 
the garrifon of Sudely-caftle,' the ftrong houfe of the 
Lord Chandois, to deliver up that place to him. The 
Lord of that caftle was a young man of fpirit and cou¬ 
rage ; and had for two years ferved the King very 
bravely in the head of a regiment of horfe, which himfelf 
had railed at his own charge ; but had lately, out of pure 
wearinefs of the fatigue, and having fpent inoft of his 
money, and without any diminution of his affccftion, left 
the King, under pretence of travel; but making London * 
his way, he gave himfelf up to the pleafures of. that 
place ; which he enjoyed, without conlidcring the ilTuc 
of the war, or fliewing any inclination to the Parliament; 
nor did he, in any degree, contribute to the delivery of 
his houfe ; which was at firft imagined, becaufe it was fo 
ill, or not at all, defended. It was under the government 
of Sir William Morton, a gentleman of the long robe ; 
who, in the beginning of the war, caft off his gown, as 
many other gallant men of that profeffion of the law did, 
and ferved as Lieutenant Colonel in the regiment of 
horfe under the Lord Chandois; and had given fo fre¬ 
quent teftimony of fignal courage in feveral actions, in 
which he had received many wounds, both by the piftol 
and the (word, that his mettle was never fufpe<fted ; and 
his fidelity as little queftioned: and after many years of im- 
prifonment, fufijuned with great firmnefs and conftancy, 
lie lived to receive the reward of his merit, after the re¬ 
turn 
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turn of the King; who made him firit a Serjeant at 
Law, and afterwards a Judge of the King’s Bench ; where 
he fate many years, and difeharged the office with mueh 
gravity and learning ; and was very terrible to thole who 
chofe to live by robbing on the highway, lie was un¬ 
fortunate, though without fault, in the giving up that 
caftle in fo unfeafonable a conjuncture ; which was done 
by the faction and artifice of an officer within, who had 
found means to go out to Waller, and to acquaint him 
with the great wants of the garrilbn ; which iud;\«l had 
not plenty of any thing: and fo, by the mutiny of the 
foldiers, it was given up ; and the Governor made pri- 
foner, and fent to the Tower ; where lie remained Ionic 
• years after the end of the war. From hence Waller, 
with great expedition, marched to Evdham ; where the 
, evil inhabitants received him willingly ; and had, as loon 
as the King left them, repaired their bridge over the 
Avon, to facilitate his coming to them ; which he could 
not elfe fo foon have done. 

The King refted fume days at Worccfier, whereby he 
very much refrefhed his troops, which were there 1 pared 
from doing duty; and likewife, by the loyalty of that 
good town, and the affedtion of the gentry of that coun«- 
ty, who retired thither for their fecuritv, he procured 
both fluies and ftockings, and money for his foldieis: and 
then, upon good information, that Waller was marched 
out of Evdham with his whole army towards Worcdtcr, 
which he would probably beliege, the King refolved not 
to be found there ; and therefore, having left that city 
well provided, and in good heart, his Alajcffiy removed 
with his little army to Bewdlcy, that he might keep the 
river Severn between him and the enemy ; the foot being 
quartered together at Bcwdlev, and the horfe by the fide 
of the river towards Bridgcnorth. The pollute in which 
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the King was, made Waller conclude that his Majefty 
intended his courfe to Shrcwfbury, and to the more 
northern parts. And it is true, that, without any fucii 
reiolution, orders were fent to Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow, and other garrifons, “ that they fhould make all 
“ poffiblc provifions of corn, and other vitftual; which 
“ they fhould caufc, in great quantities, to be brought 
“ thither;” which confirmed Waller in his former conjec¬ 
ture, and made him advance with his army beyond the 
King, that h e might be nearer Shrewfbury than he. 
But, God 1 mows, the King was without any other defign, 
than to avoid the enemy ; with whom he could not, with 
Inch a handful of foot, and without cannon, propole 
rcafonably to fight a battle : and he had too many good 
realons againft going to either of thofc places, or to thole 
parts, which W aller conceived him inclined to ; and his 
Majefty might well aftiime the complaint and expreftion 
of King David, “ that lie was hunted as a partridge. 
“ upon the mountains and knew not whither to refort, 
or to what place to repair for reft. 

In this perplexity, it looked like the bounty of Provi¬ 
dence, that Waller was advanced fo far: upon which, 
the King took a 1'udden refolution, to return with all 
expedition to Worccfter, and to make hafte to Evefham ; 
where having broke the bridge, and fo left the river of 
Avon at his back, he might be able, by quick marches, 
to join with that part of his army, which he had left at 
Oxford ; and might thereby be in a condition to fight 
with Waller, and to profecute any other defign. Upon 
this good reiolution, care was taken for all the boats to 
come both from Bridgenorth and Worcefter, that the 
foot might, with the more lpctcl and cafe, be carried 
thither ; all which fuccceded to with. Infomuch, that 
the next day, being embarked early in the morning, the 

foot 
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foot arrived fo foon at Worcefter, that they might very 
well have marched that night to Evefham, but that 
many of the horfe, which were quartered beyond Bcwd- 
ley towards Bridgcnorth, could not poflibly march at 
that rate, nor come up foon enough ; fo that it was no- 
ceflary that both horfe and foot fhould remain that night 
together at Worcefter ; which they did accordingly. 

The next morning, the King found no caufe to alter 
any thing in his former refolution ; anti receivetl good 
intelligence, that Waller, without knowing any thing of 
his motion, remained Hill in his old quarters: whereupon 
he marched very fail to Evclham ; nor would he flay 
there ; but gave order for the horfe and foot, without 
delay, to march through it ; alter lie had provided for 
the breaking down the bridge, and made the inhabitants 
of the town pay two hundred pounds, for their alacrity 
in the reception of Waller ; and likewile compelled them 
to deliver a thoufand pair of fhoes for the life of the 
lbldiers ; which, without any long paule, w'as fubmitted 
to, and performed. Then the army marched that night 
to Broadway, where they quartered; and very early the 
next morning, they mounted the hills near Camden ; and 
there they had time to breathe, and to look with pleafure 
on the places they had palled through ; having now* 
left Waller, and the ill ways he mull pals, far enough 
behind ; for even in that leafon of the year, the ways in 
that vale were very deep. 

Now the King lent Colonel Fielding, and, left he 
might mifearry, (for both from Glouceiter, Tewkelbury, 
and Sudely-caftle, the enemy had many fcouts abroad), 
two or three other mclfengers, to the Lords of the 
Council at Oxford, to let them know “ of his happy 
“ return and that he meant to quarter that night at 
Buri'crd ; and the next at Witney; where lie did 
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expert, that all his foot, with their colours and cannon, 
would meet him; which, with unfpeakable joy, they did. 
So that on Thurfday the twentieth of June, which was 
within fevcnteen days after he had left Oxford in that 
difconfolate condition, the King found himfelf in the 
head of his army, from which he had been fo fevered, 
after fo many accidents and melancholic perplexities, to 
which Majefty had been feldom expofed. Nor can all 
the circumftances of that peregrination be too particu¬ 
larly and punctually fet down. For as they adminiftered 
much delight after they were palled, and gave them great 
argument of acknowledging God’s good providence in 
the prelc rvation of the King, and, in a manner, fnatching 
him as a brand out bf the fire, and redeeming him even 
out of the hands of the rebels ; fo it cannot be ungrate¬ 
ful, or without fome pleafure to poftcrity, to fee the 
raoft exact relation of an adtion fo full of danger in all 
refpedts, and of an efcape fo remarkable. And now the 
King thought himfelf in a pofture not only to abide 
Waller, if he approached towards him, but to follow and 
find him out, if he had a mind, or did endeavour to de¬ 
cline fighting with his Majefty. 

In the fhort time the King had been abfent, the garri- 
fon at Oxford was not idle. When the King in the 
Ipring had prepared for the field, and in order thereunto 
had drawn out the garrifon at Reading, it was thought 
to no purpofe to keep Idler garrifons, at a lefs diftance 
from Oxford; and thereupon the garrifon at Boftal- 
houfe, reputed a ftrong place, upon the edge of Oxford¬ 
shire and Buckinghamfhire, was appointed to demolifh 
the works and fortifications, and to retire, and join with 
the army : which was no fooner done, but the garrifon 
at Aylefbury, that had felt the efte&s of the other’s ill 
neighbourhood, poilefted the place, and put a garrifon 
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into it; which, after the King had left Oxford, and both 
the armies of Effex and Waller were gone from before 
it, gave little lefs trouble to that city, and obltrudted 
the provifions which ffiould come thither, almoft as 
much as one of the armies had done. This brought 
great complaints and clamour from the country, 
and from the town, to the Lords of the Council; 
and was ever made an exyufe for their not complying 
with the commands they fent out, for labourers to work 
upon the fortifications; which was the principal work in 
hand; or for any other fervice of the town. When 
both armies were drawn off to l'uch a diftance in follow¬ 
ing the King, that there feemed for the prefent no rea- 
fonable appreheniion of being belieged, the Lords con- 
fidered of a remedy to apply to this evil from Boftal- 
houfe; and receiving encouragement from Colonel 
trage, (of whom they had a great eftecm, and of whom 
we fhall fpeak fhortly more at large), who offered to un¬ 
dertake the reducing it, they appointed a party of com¬ 
manded men of the foot, which the King had left there, 
with three pieces of cannon, and a troop of horfe of the 
town, to obey his orders, who, by the break of day, ap¬ 
peared before the place ; and in a fhort time, with little 
refinance, got polfeffion of the church, and the out- 
houfes, and then battered the houfe itfelf with his can¬ 
non ; which they within would not long endure; but 
delired a parley. Upon which the houfe was rendered, 
with the ammunition, one piece of ordnance, which was 
all' they had; and much good proviiion of victual, 
whereof they had plenty for horfe and man ; and had 
liberty given them to go away with their arms and 
horfes ; very ealy conditions for fo ftrong a poll; which 
was obtained with the lofs of one inferior officer, and 
two or three common men. Here the Colonel left a gar- 
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rifon, that did not only defend Oxford from thofe mif- 
cluevous incurfions, but did very near fupport itfelf, by 
the contribution it drew from Buckinghamfhire, befides 
the prey it frequently took from the very neighbourhood 
of Aylolbury. 

The Earl of EfTex, by flow and eafy marches, and 
without any oppofition or trouble, entered into Dorfet- 
Ihire; and by his great civijity, and affability towards 
all men, and the very good difcipline in his army, 
wrought very much upon the people. Infomuch that 
his forces rather incrcafed than diminifhed ; which had, 
during his being before Oxford, been much leflened, 
not only by the numbers which were killed and hurt, 
but by the running' away of many, wliilft the fharp en¬ 
counters continued at Gofwqjrh-bridge. It can hardly 
be imagined, how great a difference there was in the hu¬ 
mour, dilpolition, and manner of the army under Effex, 
and the other under Waller, in their behaviour and hu¬ 
manity towards the people; and, confequently, in the 
reception they found among them ; the demeanour and 
carriage of thofe under Waller being much more ungen- 
tlemanly, and barbarous, than that of the other : betides 
that the people, in all places, were not without fome af- 
fedfion, and even reverence towards the Earl, who, as 
well upon his own account, as the memory of his father, 
had been always univerfally popular. 

When he came to Blandford, he had a great mind to 
make himfelf mafter of Weymouth, if he could conipafs 
it without engaging his army before it; which he rc- 
iolved not to do ; however it. was little out of his way to 
pafs near it. Colonel Afhburnham, then Governor of 
Weymouth, was made choice of for that command, 
upon the opinion of his courage and dexterity; and, to 
make way for him, Sir Anthony Afhley Cooper had 
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been, the year before, removed from that charge; and 
was thereby fo much difobliged, that he quitted the King’s 
party, and gave himfelf up, body and foul, to the l'crvice 
of the Parliament, with an implacable animolity againft the 
royal intereft. The Colonel had been intent upon other 
things, and not enough folicitous to finifh the fortifica¬ 
tions, which were not ft rang enough to defy an army, 
yet too ftrong to be delivered upon the approach of one. 

I fhall fay the lefs of this matter, becaufe the Governor 
afterwards prelfed to have the whole examined before a 
council of war, where he produced a warrant, under the 
hand of Prince Maurice, “ that, the town being untena- 
“ ble, he fhould, upon the advance of the Karl of 
“ Eflex, put a fufficient ftrength info Portland-callle, 

“ and retire thither;’’ which,he had done ; and was, by 
the council of war, abfolvcd from any crime. Yet, the 
truth is, however abfolvcd, he loft reputation by it ; and 
was thought to have left the town too foon, though he 
meant to have returned again, after he had vifited Port- Wyvmm th 
land. Butin the mean time the townlmen mutinied, the oi 
and font to the Earl of Ellex when he was near the ' ' 
tow'n ; whereupon he came thither ; which he would 
not otherwife have done; and gave the garrifon leave to 
march with their arms to Prince Maurice; and lb be¬ 
came rnafter of Weymouth; and, leaving jnen enough 
out of the country to defend it, without any delay he 
profecuted his march to Lyme; from whence Princei, vrm - rf . 
Maurice, upon the news of the lofs of Weymouth, had Jj”" 1 bjr 
retired with hafte enough towards Exeter, with a body of 
full five and twenty hundred foot, and eighteen hundred 
horfe; after he had put a garrifon of five hundred men 
into Wareham, and with fome lofs of reputation, for 
having lain fo long with fitch a ftrength before fo vile 
and untenable a place, without reducing it. 

A' 
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As loon as flic King had joined his army at Witney, 
which now confided of full five thoufand five hundred 
foot, and s cry near four thoufand Horfe, with a conve¬ 
nient train of artillery, he refolvcd no longer to live upon 
his own quarters, which had been too much wafted by 
friends and enemies; but to vifit the enemy’s country ; 
and fo, the next day, he marched towards Buckingham, 
where he would ftay and expedl Waller, (of whole mo¬ 
tion he yet heard nothing), and from whence, if he ap¬ 
peared not, his Majefty might enter into the afl’oeiated 
counties, and fo proceed northward, if, upon intelli¬ 
gence from thence, he found it reafonable. Whilft the 
King ftayed at Buckingham, and thought himfelf now in 
a good condition to fight with the enemy, (his troops 
every day bringing in fto*e of provifions, and, being 
now in a country where they were'not expedit'd, met 
with many cart-loads of wine, grocery, and tobacco, 
which were palling, as in fecure roads, from London to 
Coventry and W arwick ; all which were very welcome 
to Buckingham), a new and unexpected trouble fell upon 
him by the ill humour and faction in Iris own army. 
Wilmot continued ft ill fullen and perverfe, and every 
day grew more mfolent; and had contracted fuch an 
animofity againft the Lord Digby, and the Mailer of 
the Rolls, that he perfuaded many officers of the army, 
especially of the horfe, where he was molt entirely 
obeyed, to joinig a petition to the King, “ that thofe 
“ two counfelljjjrfnight be excluded, and be no more 
“ prefent in councils of war which they promifed to 
do. ■ 

Waller remained ftill in Worcefterffiire; upon which 
it was again confulted, what the King was to do. Some 
propofed “ the marching prefcntly into the aflociated 
“ counties;” others, “to lofe no time in endeavouring to 

“join 
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“join with Prince Rupert.” Wilmot, without ever com¬ 
municating it with the King, pofitively advifed, “ that. 
“ they might prefently march towards London, and, now 
“ both their generals and armies were far from them, make 
“ trial what the true affection of the city was; and that, 
“ when the army was marched as far as St. Albans, the 
“ King fhould fend fuch a gracious meflage both to the 
“ Parliament and city, as was raoft like to prevail upon 
“ them and concluded, as if he knew “ that this 
“ way of proceeding would be very much approved of 
“ by the army.” T'his extravagant motion, with all the 
circumftances of it, troubled the King very much ; yet 
he thought not fit abfolutely to rejcril it, left it might, 
promote that petition, which he knew was framing 
among the officers; but wiffied them, “ that fuch a 
“ meflage fhould be prepared, and then that he would 
“•communicate both that, and what concerned his 
“ march towards London, to the Lords of the Council at 
“ Oxford; that in fo weighty an affair he might receive 
“ their counfcl.” To that purpofe the Lord Digby, and 
the Mafter of the Rolls, were lent to Oxford ; who, 
after two days, returned without any approbation of the 
march, or the meflage by the Lords. But all that intrigue 
fell of itfelf, upon the fure intelligence, “ that Waller 
“ had left Worcefterfhire, and marched, with what fpecd 
“ he could, to find his Majefty;” which gave new argu¬ 
ment of debate. 

When the King had fo dexteroufly deceived and 
eluded him by his quick march to and from Worcefter, 
Waller, who had not timely information of it, and lefs 
fufperiled it, thought it not to the purpofe to tire his 
army with long marches in hope to overtake him ; but 
firft ffiewed it at the walls of Worcefter, to terrify that 
city, which had contemned his power a year before, 

when 
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w hen it was not fo well able to relift it. But he quickly 
difcerncd he could do no good there : then he marched 
towards Gloueclter, having fent to Colonel Maffey to 
lend him tome men out of Gloucefter; which he, being a 
creature of Eflcx’s, refufed to do. Upon this denial, he 
marched into Warwickfhire; and appointed his ren¬ 
dezvous in Keinton field, the place where the firft battle 
was fought. There he received an addition of feven 
troops of horfc, and about fix hundred foot, from War¬ 
wick and from Coventry, with eleven pieces of ordnance. 
With this recruit he marched confidently towards the 
King; of which his Majefty being informed, that he 
might the fooner meet him, he marched with his army 
to Brackley, when Waller was near Banbury; and the 
armies coming fhortly in view of each other, upon a fair 
funfhine in the afternoon, after a .very wet morning, 
both endeavoured to poffefs a piece of ground they well 
knew to be of advantage; which being nearer to Waller, 
and the King palling his whole army through the 
town of Banbury, before he could come to it, Waller 
had firft his men upon it in good order of battle, before 
the King could reach thither: fo that the King lay that 
night in the field, half a mile eaft of Banbury, the river 
' of Cherwell being between the two armies. 

The fight at The King refolved to make Waller draw off from 
bn'igt"''" r * ult advantage ground, where he had flood two days; 
and, in order thereunto, marched away, as if he would 
enter farther into’Northamptonlhire : and he no fooner 
moved, but Waller likewife drew off from his groundj 
and coafted on the other fide of the river, but at fuch a 
diffance, that it was thought he had no mind to be en¬ 
gaged. The van of the King's army was led by the Ge¬ 
neral, and Wilmot: in the body was the King and the 
Prince, and the rear confifted of one thoufand com¬ 
manded 
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mantled foot, under Colonel Thelwell, with the Earl of 
Northampton’s and the Earl of Cleveland’s brigades of 
horfe. And, that the enemy might not be able to take 
any advantage, a party of dragoons was fent to keep 
Cropredy-brklge, until the army was palled beyond it. 
The army marching in this order, intelligence was 
brought to the King, “ that there was a body of three 
“ hundred horic within lefs than two miles of the van of 
“ the army, that marched to join with Waller; and that 
“ they might be eaftly cut off', if the army mended their 
f£ pace.” Whereupon, orders were fent to the foremoll 
horfe, “ that they fhould move fafter,” the van and the 
middle having the fame directions, without any notice 
given to the rear. Waller quickly difeerned the great 
diftance that was fuddenly grown between the King’s 
body and his rear, and prefently advanced with fifteen 
hundred horfe, one thoufand foot, and eleven pieces of 
cannon, to Cropredy-bridge, which were quickly too 
ftrong for the dragoons that were left to keep it, and 
which made a very faint rcfiftance : fo that this party ad¬ 
vanced above half a mile, pitrfuing their deltgn of cut¬ 
ting off the King’s rear, before they fhould be able to 
get up to the body of the army. To facilitate this exe¬ 
cution, he had lent onq thoufand horfe more, to pals' 
over at a ford a mile below Cropredy-bridge, and to fill 
upon the rear of all. Timely notice being given of 
this to the Karl of Cleveland, who was in the van of that 
divifion, and “of the enemy’s having pafled at Cropredy,” 
(which was confirmed by the running of the horfe, and 
featured foot), “ and that there flood two bodies of horfe 
“ without moving, and faced the army thereupon the 
Earl prefently drew up his brigade to a riling ground 
that faced that pal’s, where he difeerned a great body of 
the rebels’ horfe drawn up, and ready to have fallen upon 

hit 
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his rear. It was no time to expert orders; but the 
liar], led by his own great fpirit, charged prefently that 
body with great fury, which l’uftained it not witli equal 
courage ; lofing a cornet, and many prifoners. 

'I'liis alarm had quickly reached the King, who fent 
to the van to return, and himfelf drew up thofe about 
him, to a little hill beyond the bridge; where he faw the 
enemy preparing for a fecond charge upon the Earl of 
Cleveland. The King com'manded the Lord Bernard 
Stuart, a valiant young gentleman, who commanded his 
own guards, “ to make hafte to the affiftance of the 
“ rear; and, in his way, to charge thofe two bodies of 
“ boric which faced his Majefty.” He, with above a. 
hundred of gallant and ftout gentlemen, returned in- 
ftantly over the bridge, and made hafte towards thofe 
two bodies of horfe; who, feeing their fellows routed by 
the Earl of Cleveland, were then advancing to charge 
him in the flank, as he was following the execution. 
But the prefence of this troop made them change their 
mind ; and, after a very little flay, accompany their 
fellows in their flight; which very much facilitated the 
defeat that quickly enfued. 

The Earl of Cleveland, after his lliort encounter, made 
• a ftand under a great afh, (where the King had but half 
an hour before ftayed and dined), not underftanding what 
the enemy could mean by advancing fo faft, and then 
flying fo foon; when he perceived a body of their horfe 
of ftxteen cornets, and as many colours of foot, placed 
within the hedges, and all within mufquet-fhot of him,' 
and advancing upon him; which he likewife did upon 
them with notable vigour; and having flood their muf- 
quetand carabine fhot, he charged them fo furioufly, be¬ 
ing refolutely feconded by all the officers of his brigade, 
that he routed both horfe and foot, and chafed diem 

with 
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with good execution beyond their cannon: all which, 
being eleven pieces, were taken; with two barricadocs 
of wood, which were drawn upon wheels, and in each 
feven fmall brafs and leather guns, charged with cafe- 
fhot; moft of their cannoneers were killed, and the Ge¬ 
neral of their ordnance taken prifoner. This man, one 
Weemes, a Scotchman, had been as much obliged by the 
King, as a man of his condition could be, and in a man¬ 
ner very unpopular: for he was made Mafter Gunner of 
England, with a penfton of three hundred pounds per 
annum for his life, (which was looked upon as fome dif- 
refpedl to the Englifh nation), and having never done 
the*King the leaft fervice, he took the firft opportunity 
to diflerve him; and having been engaged againft him, 
from the beginning of the,, rebellion, lie was now pre¬ 
ferred by them, for his eminent difloyalty, to be Gene¬ 
ral of the ordnance in the army of Sir William Waller; 
who was very much advifed by him in all matters of im¬ 
portance. Befides Weemes, there was taken prifoner 
Baker, Lieutenant Colonel to Sir William Waller’s own 
regiment, and five or fix lieutenant colonels and captains, 
of as good names as were amongft them; with many 
lieutenants, enfigns, and cornets, quartermafters ; and 
above one hundred common foldiers; many more being 
flain in the charge. The Earl purfued them as far as the 
bridge; over which he forced them to retire, in fpite of 
their dragoons, which were placed there to makegood 
their retreat: all which fled with them, or before. And 
fo the Earl, having cleared that fide of the river, and not 
knowing how far he was from the army, retired, as he 
had good reafon to do ; having loft, in this notable ac¬ 
tion, two colonels, Sir William Botcler, and Sir William 
Clarke, both gentlemen of Kent, of fair fortunes, who 
had railed and armed their regiments at their own charge, 
vox., n. p. 2. 3 a who 
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uho were belli killed dead upon the place, with one 
captain more of another regiment, and not above four¬ 
teen common foldiers. 

At the fame time, the Earl of Northampton difeovered 
that party of the enemy’s horfe, which had found a 
paffage over the river a mile below, to follow him in the 
rear; and prelently faced about with thofe regiments of 
his brigade. Upon which, without enduring the charge, 
the whole body betook themfelves to flight, and got 
over the pafs they had fo newly been acquainted with, 
with little loIs, becaufe they prevented the danger; 
though many of them, when they were got over, con¬ 
tinued their flight fo far, as if they were ftill purfued, 
that they never ‘returned again to their army. The 
Cord Bernard, with the King’s troop, feeing there was no 
enemy left on that fide, drew up in a large field oppofite 
to the bridge; where he flood, whilfl the cannon, on 
the other fide, played upon him, until his Majelly and 
the red of the army puffed by them, and drew into a 
body upon the fields near Wilfcot. Waller initantly 
quitted Cropredy, and drew up his whole army upon the 
high grounds, which are between Cropredy and I Unwell, 
oppofite to the King’s quarters about a mile; the river 
of Cherwell, and fome low grounds, being between both 
armies; which had a full view of each other. 

It was now about three of the clock in the afternoon, 
the weather vcfy.fair, and very warm, (it being the 29th 
day of June), aM the King’s army being now together, 
his Majefty refolved to profccutc his good fortune, and 
to go to th* enemy, fince they would not come toirim: 
and, to that fent two good parties, to make way 

for him to pafs both at Croprcdy-bridge, and the other 
pafs a mile below; over whiclphc enemy had fo newly 
palled; both which places were flrongly guarded by 

them, 
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them. To Cropredy tiny font fuch ftrong bodies of 
foot, to relieve each other as they fhould be prefled, 
that thofe fent by the King thither could make no im- 
preflion upon them; but were repulfed, till the night 
came, and fevered them ; all parties being tired with the 
duty of the day. But they who were fent to the other 
pals, a mile below, after a fhort refinance, gained it, and 
a mill adjoining; where after they had killed ionic, they 
took the reft prifoners; and from thence, did not only 
defend themfelves that and the next day, but did the 
enemy much hurt; expecting ftill that their fellows 
fhould mailer the other pafs, that l'o they might advance 
together. 

Here the King was prevailed with to make trial of an¬ 
other expedient. Some men, from the conference they 
had with the prifoners, others from other intelligence, 
made no doubt, but that if a meffage were now lent of 
grace and pardon to all the officers and lbldier» of that 
army, they would forthwith lay down their arms: and 
it was very notorious, that multitudes ran every day 
from thence. How this meffage. fhould be fent, fo that 
it might be cftedhially delisered, was the only quefrion 
that remained: and it was agreed, “that Sir Edward. 
“ Walker” (who was both Garter King at Arms, and Se¬ 
cretary to the council of war) “ fhould be fent to pub- 
‘‘ lifh that his M ajefty’s grace. ” Btyphe wifely defired, 

“ that a trumpet might be firlt fent forest pafs;” the barba¬ 
rity of that people being notorious, that they regarded 
not the laws of anus, or of nations. Whereupon a 
trumpet was fent to Sir William Waller, to defirc “ a 
<c fafe conduct for a gentleman, who fhould deliver a gra- 
“ cious meffage from his Majefty. ” After two hours 
confideration, he returned anfwer, “ that he had no power 
“ to receive any meffage of grace or favour from his 

3 c a “ Majefty, 
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“ Majefty, without the confent of the two Houfes of 
“ Parliament at Weftminfter, to whom his Majefty, if 
“ he pleafed, might make his addrefles. ” And as foon 
as the trumpet was gone, as an evidence of his refolution, 
he caufed above twenty fhot of his greateft cannon to be 
made at the King’s army, and as near the place as they 
could, where his Majefty ufed to be. 

When both armies had flood upon the fame ground, 
and in the fame pofture, for the fpace of two days, they 
both drew off to a greater diftance from each other; and, 
from that time, never faw each other. It then quickly 
appeared, by Waller’s ftill keeping more aloof from the 
King, and his marching up and down from Buckingham, 
fometimes towards Northampton, and fometimes towards 
Warwick, that he was withoyt other defign, than of re¬ 
cruiting his army; and that the defeat of that day at 
Cropredy was much greater, than it then appeared to be; 
and that it even broke the heart of his army. And it is 
very probable, that if the King, after he had relied and 
refrefhed his men tliree or four days, wliich was very ne~ 
ceffary, in regard they were exceedingly tired with con¬ 
tinual duty, befides that the provisions would not hold 
longer in the fame quarters, had followed Waller, when 
it was evident he would not follow the King, he mighr 
have deftroyed that army without fighting: for it ap¬ 
peared afterwards, without its being purfued, that within 
fourteen days jfljfethat a&ion at Cropredy, Waller’s 
army, that be „ i confifted of eight thoufand, was fo 
much wafted, that there remained not with him half that 
number. ‘ ’ 

But the truth is, from the time that the dis¬ 
covered that mutinous i'pirit in the officers, govflraid by 
Wilmot, at Buckingham, he was unfatisfied with the 
temper of his own army, and did not defire a thorough en¬ 
gagement. 
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gagement, till he had a little time to reform fomc, whom 
he refolved never more heartily to truft; and to un¬ 
deceive others, who, he knew, were milled without any 
malice, or evil intention. But when he now found him- 
fclf fo much at liberty from two great armies, which 
had fo ftraitly encompaffed him, within little more 
than a month; and that he had, upon the matter, de¬ 
feated one of them, and reduced it to a hate, in which 
it could, for the prefent, do him little harm; his heart 
was at no eafe, with apprehenfion of the terrible fright 
the Queen would be in, (who was newly delivered of a 
daughter, that was afterwards married to the Duke of 
Orleans), when fhe faw the Earl of Effex before the 
walls of Exeter, and fhould be at the fame time informed, 
that Waller was with another army in purfuit of himfelf. 
His Majefty refolved therefore, with all poflible expedi¬ 
tion, to follow the Earl of Effex, in.hopes that he fhould 
be able to fight a battle with him, before Waller fhould 
be in a condition to follow him: and his own ftrength 
would be much improved, by a conjunction with Prince 
Maurice; who, though he retired before Effex, would 
be well able, by the north of Devonfhire, to meet the 
King, when he fhould know that he marched that way. 

His Majefty had no fooner taken this refolution, than 
he gave notice of it to the Lords of the Council at Ox¬ 
ford ; and fent an exprefs into the Weft, to inform the 
Queen of it; who, by the way, carried orders to the 
Lord Hopton, “ to draw what men KrcSsBid out of Mon 
“ mouthfhire, and South Wales, into Briftol; that him- 
“ felf might meet his Majefty with as many as he could 
« poffibly draw out of that garrifon. ” So, without any 
delay, the whole army, with what expedition was poflible, 
marched towards the Weft over the Cotfwold to Ciren- 
cefter; and fo to Bath; where he arrived on the 15th 
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day of July, and flayed there one whole day, to refrcfh 
Ills army ; which flood enough in need of it. 

The King .had fcarce marched two days weflward, 
■when he was furprifed with ill news from the North; 
for, after he had, by an exprefs from Oxford, received 
intelligence, “ that Prince Rupert had not only relieved 
£C York, but totally defeated the Scots, with many par- 
“ ticulars to confirm it, ” (all which was fo much believed 
there, that they had made public fires of joy for the vic¬ 
tory), he now received quite contrary information, and 
was too furcly convinced, that his whole army was de¬ 
feated. It was very true, that, after many great and noble 
actions performed by Prince Rupert in the relief qf La¬ 
tham, and the redifclion of Bolton, and all other places 
in that large county, (Manchefler only excepted), in 
which the rebels loft very many, much blood having 
been died in taking places by affault, which were too 
obftinatcly defended ; v the Prince had marched out of 
Lancafhire with fo good reputation, and had given his 
orders fo cficdlually to Goring, who lay in Lincolnfhirc 
with that body of horfe that belonged to the Marquis of 
Newcaftlc’s army, that they happily joined him ; and 
marched together towards York, with Inch expedition, 
'that the enemy was fo furprifed, that they found it necef- 
lary to raife the fiege in confufion enough; and leaving one 
whole fide of the town free, drew to the other fide, in great 
diforder and co n&^ mation; there being ivreconcilcable dif¬ 
ferences, and jea®pes, betwecn the officers, and, indeed, 
between the nations: the Englifh refolving to join no more 
with the Scots, and they, on the other fide, as weary of their 
company and difeipline; fo that the Prince had done his 
work; and if he had fate Hill, the enemy’s great army 
would have mouldered to Mating, and been expofed to 
any advantage his Ilighnefs'would take of them. 


But 
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But the tlifmal fate of the kingdom would not permit A ” 
fo much fobriety of couniel: one fide of the town was^r M-mw 
no fooner free, by which there was an entire communi-" 1 ""' 
cation with thofe in the town, and all provifion brought 
in abundantly out of the country, but the Prince, with¬ 
out confuting with the Marquis of Ncwcaftle, or any of 
the officers within the town, lent for all the lbldiers to 
draw out, and put the whole army in battalia, on that 
fide where the enemy was drawn up ; who had no other 
hope to- preferve them but a prefent battle, to prevent 
the reproaches and mutinies which (liltrafted them. 

And though that party of the. King’s borfe which 
charged the Scots, fo totally routed and defeated their 
whole army, that they fled all ways lor many miles toge¬ 
ther, and were knocked on.the head, and taken prifoncr; 
by the country, and Lefly their General fled ten miles, 
and was taken prifoner by a conftable, (from whence the 
news of the vi/lory was ipeedily brought to Newark, and 
thence fent by an exp rets to Oxford ; and fo received 
and fpread as aforefaid), yet the Englifh horie, com¬ 
manded by Fairfax and Cromwell, charged fo well, and 
in Inch excellent order, being no fooner broken than 
they rallied again, and charged as hrilkly, that, though 
both Fairfax and Cromwell were hurt, and both above 
the fhoulders, and many good ofiicerskilled,they prevailed 
our that body of horfc which oppofed them, and totally 
routed and beat them off the field ;t0|almofl the whole 
body of the Marquis of Newdlftle's foot were cqt ofl. 

The Marquis himfclf, and his brave brother, Sir 
Charles Cavendifh, (who was a man of the nobleft and 
largeft mind, though the leaft and moft inconvenient 
body that lived), charged in the head ol a troop ot 
gentlemen, who came out of the town with him, with 
as much gallantry and courage as men could do. But 
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it was fo late in the evening before the battle begun, that 
the night quickly fell upon them; and the Generals re¬ 
turned into the town, not enough knowing their own lofs, 
and performed very few compliments to each other. 
They who moft: exadfly defcribe that unfortunate battle, 
and more unfortunate abandoning that whole country, 
(when there might have been means found to have 
drawn a good army together), by Prince Rupert’s hafty 
departure with all his troops, and the Marquis of NeW- 
caftle’s as hafty departure to the fea-fide, and taking fhip, 
and transporting himfelf out of the kingdom, and all the 
ill confequences thereupon, give fo ill an account of 
any conduit, or difcretion, in the managery of that affair, 
that, as I can take no pleafure in writing of it, fo pofte- 
rity would receive little pleafure, or benefit, in the 
moft particular relation of it. 

This may be faid of it, that the like was never done, 
or heard, or read of Wore; that two great Generals, 
whereof one had ftill a good army left, his horfe, by 
their not liaving performed their duty, remaining upon 
the matter entire, and much the greater part of his foot 
having retired into the town, the great execution having 
fallen upon the northern foot; and the other, having the 
nbfolute commiflion over the northern counties, and 
very many confiderable places in them ftill remaining 
under his obedience, fhould both agree in nothing elfe, 
but in leaving that *:ood City, and the whole country, as 
a prey to the eneftty; who had not yet the courage to 
believe that they had the victory; the Scots having 
been fo totally routed, (as hath been faid before), their 
General made prifoner by a conftable, and detained in 
cuftody, till moft part of the next day was pafled ; and 
moft of the officers, and army, having marched, or run 
above ten miles northward, before they had news that 

they 
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they might fecurely return : and though the horfe under 
Fairfax and Cromwell had won the day, yet they were 
both much wounded, and many others of the belt officers 
killed, or fo maimed that they could not, in any fhort 
time, have done more hurt: fo that if there had been 
any agreement to have concealed their lofs, which might 
have been clone to a good degree, (for the enemy was 
not poflefied of the field, byt was drawn off at a diftance, 
not knowing what the horfe, which had dyne fo little, 
might do die next day), there might probably many 
advantages have appeared, which were not at the inftant 
in view ; however, they might both have done that as 
fecurely afterwards, as they did then unfeafonably. 

But neither of them were friends to fuch deliberation ; 
but, as foon as they were .refrefhed with a little ileep, 
they both fent a meffenger to each other, almoft at the 
fame time; the one, “ that he was refolved, that 
“ morning, to march away with his horfe, and as many 
“ foot as he had leftand the other, “ that he would, 
“ in that inftant, repair to the fea-fide, and tranfport 
“ himfelf beyond the feasboth which they immediately 
performed ; the Marquis making hafte to Scarborough, 
there embarked in a poor yeffel, and arrived at Ham¬ 
burgh : the Prince, with his army, begun his march the 
fame morning towards Chefter. And fo York was left 
to the diferetion of Sir Thomas Glemham, the Governor 
thereof, to do with it as he thought fit; being in a con¬ 
dition only to deliver it up with more decency, not to 
defend it againft an enemy that would require it. 

Whereas, if Prince Rupert had ftayed with the army 
he marched away with, at any reafonable diftance, it 
would have been long before the jcalorifics and breaches, 
which were between the Englifh and Scotch armies, would 
have been enough compofed to have agreed upon the 
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T'-ncwing the fiege; fuch great quantities of provifion 
being already brought into the town : and the Scots 
talked of nothing bat returning into their own country, 
where the Marquis of Mountrofe had kindled already a 
lire, which the Parliament of Edinburgh could not 
quench. But the certain intelligence, “ that the Prince 
“ was marched away without thought of returning, and 
that the Marquis had embarked himfelf,” reconciled 
them fo far, (and nothing elfe could), that, after two 
days, they returned to the polls they had before had in 
the liege ; and fo llraitcned the town, that the Governor, 
when he had no hope of. relief, within a fortnight was 
Yotk (Mi- compelled to deliver it up, upon as good articles for the 
j’n'iii.-imcnt' 1 town, and the gentry that were in it, and for himfelf, 
ioitcs. anc i t ] 1c f ew folcliers he had left, as he could propofc : 
and fo he marched with all his troops to Carli lie ,- which 
he afterwards defended with very remarkable circum- 
llances of courage, induftry, and patience. 

The times afterwards grew fo bad, and the King’s af¬ 
fairs fuccecded fo ill, that there w'as no opportunity to 
call either of thofe tw’o great perfons to account for what 
they had done, or what they had left undone. Nor did 
.either of them ever think fit to make any particular re¬ 
lation of the grounds of their proceeding, or the caufes 
of their mifad ventures, by way of cxcufeno the King, 
or for their own vindication. Prince Rupert, only to 
his friends, and after the murder of the King, produced 
a letter in the King’s own hand, which he received when he 
was upon his march from Lancashire towards. York ; in 
which his Majefty laid, “ that his affairs were in fo Very 
“ ill a ftate, that it would not be enough, though his 
“ Ilighnefs raifed the liege from York, if he had not 
“ likew'ile beaten the Scotch army which he under- 
fiood “ to amount to no lets than a peremptory order to 

“ light, 
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“ fight, upon what difadvantage foeverand added, 
“ that the difadvantage was fo great, the enemy being 
“ fo much fuperior in number, it was no wonder he loft 
“ the day.” But as the King’s letter would not bear that 
fenfe, fo the greateft caui’e of the misfortune was the 
precipitate entering upon the battle, as foon as the enemy 
drew off; and without confulting at all with the Marquis 
of Newcaftle, and his officers; who muft needs know 
more of tlie enemy, and confequently how they were 
beft to be dealt with, than his Highnefs could do. For 
he faw not the Marquis, till, upon his luminous, he 
came into the field, in the head of a troop of gentlemen, 
as a private captain, when the battle was ranged ; and 
which, after a very ffiort falutation, immediately begun ; 
thofe of the Marquis’s army, who came out of the town, 
being placed upon the ground left by the Prince, and 
'affigned to them ; which much indifpofetl both officers 
and foldicrs to the work in hand, and towards thole widt 
whom they were to join in it. 

Then it was too late in the day to begin the fight, if 
all the other ill circumftanccs had been away ; for it was 
paft three in the afternoon : whereas, if it had been de¬ 
ferred till next morning, in which time a full confultation 
might have been had, and the officers and foldicrs grown 
a little acquainted with each other, better iuccels might 
have been reafonably expe£>ed ; nor 1 Would the condition 
and confternation the other armies were then in, which 
was the only excufe for the prefent engagement, haw 
been the lefs; bur, on the contrary, very much improved 
by the delay ; for the bitternefs and animofiry between 
the chief commanders was luch, that a great part of the 
army was marched fix miles, when it appeared, by the 
Prince’s manner of drawing his army together to that 
ground, that his refolution was to fight: the (peeffi. in- 
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tdhgence whereof prevailed, and nothing elfe could, with 
thole who were gone fo far, to return ; and with the 
reft, to unite and concur in an a 61 ion, that, in human 
reafon, could only preferve them; and if that opportunity 
had not then been fo unhappily offered, it was generally 
believed that the Scots would, the next morning, have 
continued their march northward ; and the Earl of Man- 
chefter would have been nec^ffitated to have made his 
retreat, as well as he could, into his afl'oeiated Counties; 
and it would have been in the Prince’s power to have 
chofen which of them he would have deftroyed. 

But then of all the reft, his going away the next morn¬ 
ing with all his troops, in that manner, was moft■ un- 
excufable; becaufe moft prejudicial, and moft ruinous 
to the King’s affairs in thofe parts. Nor did thofe 
troops ever after bring any confirlerable advantage to the 
King’s fervice, but mouldered away by degrees, and the 
officers, whereof many were gentlemen of quality and 
great merit, were killed upon beating up of quarters, and 
little a6tions not worth their prefence. The truth is, 
the Prince had fome fecret intimation of the Marquis’s 
purpofe of immediately leaving the town, and embarking 
himlelf for the parts beyond the feas, before the Marquis 
himfelf fent him word of it; upon which, in great 
paffion and rage, he fent him notice of his refolution 
prefently to be goHePffiat he who had the command of 
all thofe parts, and thereby an obligation not to defert 
his charge, might be without any imagination that the 
Prince would take fuch a diftradted government upon 
him, and leave him any excufe for his departure: and 
if in this joint difteij^r, with which they were both 
tranfported, any perf<$p of diferetion and honour had 
interpofed, they might, in all probability, have prevailed 
with both, for a good underftanding between them, ®r 
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at leaft for the fufpenfion of their prefent refolutions, 
and confidering what might befir be done. But they 
both refolvcd fo foon, and fo foon executed what they 
refolved, that very few had the leaft fufpicion of their 
intentions, till they were both out of diftance to have 
their converlion attempted. 

All that can be faid for the Marquis is, that he was 
fo utterly tired with a condition and employment fo 
Contrary to his humour, nature, and education, that he 
did i*ot at all confidcr the means, or the way, that would 
let him out of it, and free him for ever from having 
more to do with it. And it was a greater wonder, that 
he fuftained the vexation and fatigue of it fo long, than 
that he broke from it with fo little drcumlpecftion. 
He was a very fine gentleman, a6tive, and full of courage, 
and molt accomplifhed in thofe qualities of horfeman- 
fhip, dancing, and fencing, which accompany a good 
breeding ; in which his delight was. Befidcs that he 
was amorous in poetry and mulic, to which lie indulged 
the greateft part of his time; and nothing could have 
tempted him out of thofe paths of plealure, which he 
enjoyed in a full and ample fortune, but honour and 
ambition to ferve the King when he faw him in diftrefs^ 
and abandoned by moft of thofe who were in the higheft 
degree obliged to him, and by him. loved monarchy, 
as it was the foundation and lupportMhis own greatnefs; 
and the church, as it was well conftituted for the fplen- 
dour and fecurity of the crown; and religion, as it che- 
rifhed and maintained that order and obedience that 
was •neceffary to both; without any other paflion for 
the- particular opinions which w r ere grown up in it, and 
diftinguifhed it into parties, than as he detefted whatfo- 
ever was like to difturb the public peace. 

.. He had a particular, reverence for the perfon of the 
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King, and the more extraordinary devotion for that of 
the Prince, as he had had the honour to be trufted with 
his education as his governor"; for which office, as lie 
excelled in fome, fo he wanted other qualifications. 
Though he had retired from his great truft, and from 
the Court, to decline the infupportable envy which the 
powerful fadtion had contradted againft him, yet the 
King was no 1 'ooner neceffitjited to poflefs liimfelf of 
fome place of ftrength, and to raife fome force for his 
defence, but the Earl of Newcaftle (he was made Mar¬ 
quis afterwards) obeyed his firft cal!; and, with great ex¬ 
pedition and dexterity, feized upon that town; when till 
then there was not one port town in England that 
avowed their obedience to the King: and he then pre¬ 
lent ly railed fuch regiments of horfe and foot, as were ne- 
ccfiary for the prelent ftate of affairs; all which was 
done purely by his own intereft, and the concurrence of 
iiis numerous allies in thole northern parts; who with all 
alacrity obeyed his commands, without any charge to 
tlte King ; which he was not able to fupply. 

And alter the battle of Edgehill, when the rebels grew 
fo ftrong in Yorklhire, by the influence their gar- 
rilon of Hull had upon both tlte Eaft and Weft Riding 
there, that it behoved the King prefently to make a Ge¬ 
neral, who might quite all thole northern counties in his 
lervice, he could not choofe any man fo fit for it, as the 
Earl of Newcaftle, who was not only poflefled of a pre- 
l'ent force, and of that important town, but had a greater 
reputation and intereft in Yorklhire itfelf, than, at that 
prelent, any other man had: the Earl of Cumberland 
being at that time, though of entire aflecftion to the 
King, much decayed in the vigour of his body and his 
mind, and unfit for that activity which the fcafon re¬ 
quired. And it cannot be denied, that the Earl of New¬ 
caftle, 
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cattle, by his quick march with his troops, as foon as hs 
had received his commilfion to be General, and in the 
depth of winter, redeemed, or refcued the city of York 
from the rebels, when they looked upon it as their own, 
and had it even within their grafp: and as toon as he 
was matter of it, he railed men apace, and drew an army 
together, with which he fought many battles, in which 
he had always (this laft only excepted) fuccets and vic¬ 
tory. 

He liked the pomp and abfolute authority of a Gene¬ 
ral well, and preiervcd the dignity of it to the full ; and 
for the difcharge of the outward liate, and circumftances 
of it, in arts of courtefy, affability, bounty, and gencro- 
fi tv, he abounded; which, in the infancy of a war, be¬ 
came him, and made him* for fome time, very accept¬ 
able to men of all conditions. But the lubftantial part, 
find fatigue of a General, he did not in any degree under¬ 
hand, (being utterly unacquainted with war), nor could 
lubmit to ; but referred all matters of that nature to the 
ddcretion of his Lieutenant General King; who, no 
doubt, was an officer of great experience and ability, yet, 
being a Scotchman, was in that conjunrture upon more 
difad vantage than he would have been, if the General 
himfelf had been more intent upon his command. Jn 
-ill actions of the field he was ftill prefent, and never ab- 
ient in any battle; in all which lie gave inftanccs of an 
invincible"courage and fearlefihefs in danger; in which 
the expofing himfelf notonoufly did foroetuncs change 
the fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground. Such articles of artion were no fooner our, 
than he retired to his delightful company, mufic, or ins 
fofter plcafures, to all which he was lo indulgent, and to 
his cafe, that he would not be interrupted upon what oc- 
cafion footer ; iniomuch as he l'osnetimes denied admit- 
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lion to the chiefeft officers of the army, even to General 
King himfelf, for two days together; from whence many 
inconveniences fell otit. 

From the beginning, he was without any reverence or 
regard for the Privy Council, with few of whom he had 
any acquaintance; but was of the other foldicrs’ mind, 
that all the bufinefs ought to be done by councils of war, 
and was always angry, when there were any overtures of a 
treaty; and therefore, efpecially after the Queen had 
landed in Yorkshire, and ftayed fo long there, he confi- 
dered any orders he received from Oxford, though front 
the King himfelf, more negligently than he ought to 
have done; and when he thought himfelf fure of Hull, 
and was fure that he fhould be then matter entirely of all 
the North, he had no mind to march nearer the King, 
(as he had then orders to march into the afiTociated 
counties, when, upon the taking of Briftol, his Majefty 
had a purpofe to have marched towards London on the 
other lide), out of apprehenfion that he fhould be 
eclipfed by the Court, and his authority overfhadowed 
by the fuperiority of Prince Rupert; from whom he de¬ 
li red to be at diftance: yet when he found himfelf in 
diftrefs, and neceffitated to draw his army within the 
walls of York, and faw no way to be relieved but by 
Prince Rupert, wlighad then done great feats of arms in 
the relief erf Newark, and afterwards in his expedition into 
Lancafhire, where he was at that time, he writ to the 
King to Oxford, either upon the knowledge that the ab- 
folutenefs and illimitednefs of his commiffion was gene¬ 
rally much fpoken of, or out of the confcience of fome 
difeourfe of his own to that pUrpofe; which might have 
been reported; “ that he hoped his Majefty did believe, 

“ that he would never make the leaft fcruple to obey the 
“ grandchild of King James:” and affuredly, if the Prince 

had 
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had cultivated the* good inclinations the Marquis had 
towards him, with any civil and gracious condefeenfions, 
he would have found him full of duty and regard to his 
fervice and intereft. 

But the ftrange manner of the Prince’s coming, and 
undeliberated throwing himfelf, and all the King’s hopes, 
into that fudden and unnccefiary engagement, bv which 
all the force the Marquis had raifed, and with fo many 
difficulties prclerved, was ir> a moment call away and dc~ 
ftroyed, fo tranfportecl him with paffion anddefpair, that 
he could not compofe himfelf to think of beginning the 
work again, and involving himfelf in the fame undclight- 
ful condition of life, from which he might now be free. 
He hoped his pall meritorious atftiops might outweigh 
his prefent abandoning the thought of future action; and 
fo, without farther conlideration, as hath been faitl, he 
tranfported himfelf out of the kingdom, and took with 
him General King; upon whom they, who were content 
to fpare the Marquis, poured out all the reproaches of 
“ infidelity, treafon, and conjunction with his country- 
“ men;” which, without doubt, was the efteft of the 
univerfal difeontent, and the miferable condition to 
wliich the people of thofe northern parts were on the hid¬ 
den reduced, without the leafi foundation, or ground for • 
any fuch reproach : and as he had, throughout the whole 
courfe of his life, been generally reputed a man of ho¬ 
nour, and had exerctfed the higheft commands under 
the King of Sweden with extraordinary ability and fuc- 
cefs, fo he had been profecuted by Ionic of his country¬ 
men with the higheft malice, from his very coming into 
the King’s fervice; and the fame malice purfued him 
after he had left the kingdom, even to his death. 

The lofs of England came fo foon to be lamented, 
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that the lofs of York, or the too foon deferting the 
northern parts, were comparatively no more fpoken of; 
and the conftant and noble behaviour of the Marquis in 
the change of his fortune, and his cheerful fubmiffion to 
nil the ftraits, neceffities, and difcomforts, which are in- 
feparablc from banifhment, without the leaft application 
to the ufurpers, who were pofleffed of his whole eftate, 
and upon which they committed all imaginable and ir¬ 
reparable wafte, in deftroying all his woods of very great 
value, and who were ftill (Squally abhorred and defpifed 
by him ; with his readinefs and alacrity again to have 
embarked himfelf in the King’s quarrel, upon the firffc 
reafonable occafton, fo perfectly reconciled all good men 
to him, that they rather obferved what he had done 
and fuffered for the King and for his country, without 
farther enquiring what he 'had omitted to do, or been 
overfeen in doing. 

This fatal blow, which fo much changed the King’s 
condition, that till then was very hopeful, made not fuch 
an impreflion upon his Majefty, but that it made him 
purfue his former refolution, to follow the Earl of Eftlx. 
with the more impatience; having now in truth nothing 
elfe to do. But being informed that the Earl had not 
* made any long marches, and that the Queen, upon the 
fir ft news of the Earl’s drawing near, though the had 
been little more than a fortnight delivered, had left Exe¬ 
ter, and was removed into Cornwall, from whence, in a 
•j iu-Queen lhort time, the emjifiked for France, (the Prince of 
Frmce 1 .”* 0 Orange having fent feme Dutch Chips of war to attend 
her commands in the harbour of Falmouth ; and from 
thence her Majefty tranfported herfelf), his Majefty 
marched more flowly, that he might increafe his army 
from Briftol, and other places; making no doubt, but 

that 
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that he fhould engage the army of the Earl of Effex, 
who was already near Exeter, before he fhould be able 
to return to London. 

The Earl of Effex’s good fortune now begun to de¬ 
cline : he had not proceeded with his accuftomed wari- 
nefs and Ikill, but run into labyrinths, from whence he 
could not difentangle himfelf. When he had marched 
to the length of Exeter, which he had fome thought of 
befleging, without any imagination that he could find 
an enemy to contend with him, having left the King in 
fo ill a condition, and Sir William Waller with fo good 
an army waiting upon him, he had the news of the “ dif 
“ appointment Sir William Waller had received; and 
<( that the King was come with his whole army into the 
“ Weft in purfuit of him, without being followed by 
‘ c Waller, or any troops to difquiet or retard his 
fC . march; ” which exceedingly furprifed him, and made 
him fufpccft that the Parliament itfelf had betrayed him, 
and confpired his ruin. 

The jealoufies were now indeed grown very great be¬ 
tween them; the Parliament looking upon his march 
into the Weft, and leaving Waller, to whom they in¬ 
tended the other province, to follow the King, but as a 
declaration that he would no more fight againft the per- 
fon of the King; and the Earl, on the other fide, had 
well obferved the difference betwixt the care and affec¬ 
tion the Parliament exprdfed for and towards his army, 
and the other under the command* of the Earl of Man- 
chefter; which they fet fo great a price upon, that lie 
thought they would not fo much care what became ol 
his. Otherwife, it could not be poffible, that, upon fo 
little a brufh as Waller had fuftained, he could not be 
able to follow and difturb the King, in a country fo in- 
clofed, as he muff: pal’s through. In this unexpected 
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ftrait, upon the firft reception of the news, he refolved 
to return back, and meet and fight with the King, either 
before he entered Devonihire, or elfe in Somerfetfhire; 
in cither of which places he could not be ftraitened in 
room, or provifions, or be compelled to fight in a place 
difadvantageous, or when he had no mind to it; and if 
lie had purfued this refolution, he had done prudently. 
But the Lord Roberts, who was a General officer in his 
army, of an infociable nature, and impetuous difpofition, 
full of contradiction in his temper, and of parts fo much 
hipcrior to any in the company, that he could too well 
maintain and jullify all thofe contradictions, pofitively 
oppoled the return of the army; but prefled, with his 
confidence, “ thaf the army fhould continue its march to 
“ Cornwall; ” where he undertook to have fo great in- 
tcreft, that he made no queftion, “ hut the prefence of 
“ the Earl of Eflex, with his army, would fo unite that 
“ county to the Parliament’s fervice, that it would be 
“ cafy to defend the pafles into the whole county (which 
“ arc not many) in l'uch a manner, that the King’s army 
“ fhould never be able to enter into Cornwall, nor to re- 
“ tire out of Devonfhire without great lofs, nor before 
“ the Parliament would fend more forces upon their 
“ backs. ” 

T'he I.ord Roberts, tliough inferior in the army, had 
much greater credit in the Parliament than the Earl of 
Eflex; and the Earl A 3 not think him very kind to him, 
he being dien in gr^fconjunClion with Sir Harry Vane, 
whom of an men the Earl hated, and looked upon as an 
enemy. lie had never been in Cornwall; fo he knew 
not the fituation of the country: fome of the officers, 
and fome others of that country, (as there were with him 
four or five gentlemen of that country of intereft), con¬ 
curred fully with the Lord Roberts, and promifed great 

matters. 
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matters, if die army marched thither: whereupon the 
E-jrl departed from his own underftanding, and complied 
with their advice ; and fo marched the dircdt way with The Earl 
all his "army, horfe, foot, and cannon, into that narrow "i',' 
county; ,and purfued Prince Maurice and thofe forces, l,ul ' 
which eaiily retired, wefhvard ; until he found himlelf 
in ftraits; where we ihall leave him for the prefent. 

After the King had ma.de a fmall flay at Exeter, 
where he found his young daughter, of whom the Queen 
had been fo lately delivered,;«ader the care and govern¬ 
ment of the Lady Dalkeith,- (fhortly after Countefs of 
Morton by the death of her lmfband’s father), who had 
been long before defigned by both their Majefties to 
that charge ; and having a little refrefhed and accom¬ 
modated his troops, he marched diredtly to Cornwall; rhr Kin? 
where he found the Earl of Eflex in fuch a part of the uno'crV" 11 * 
country on the fea-fide. that he quickly, by the general 
conflux and concourfe of the whole people, upon which 
the Earl had been perfuaded fo much to depend, found 
means, with very little fighting, fo to ftraiten his quar¬ 
ters, that there feemed little appearance that he could 
poffibly march away with his army, or compel the King 
to fight. He was, upon the matter, inclofed in and 
about Foy; whilft the King lay encamped about Lifkard; 
and no day palled without fome fkirmifhcs; in which the 
Earl was more diftrefied, and many of his principal of¬ 
ficers taken prifoners. Here theffhappened an accident, 
that might very well have tamedWK King’^&rtunc, and 
deprived him of all the advantages which were then in 
view. The King being always in the army himlelf, all 
matters were ftill debated before him, in the prefence 
of thofe counfellors who were about him; who, being 
men of better underftandings and better expreffions than 
the officers, commonly difpofed his Majelty to their 
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opinions, at leaft kept him from concurring in every¬ 
thing which was propofed by the officers. The cou/i- 
fellors, as hath been faid before, were the Lord Digby, 
Secretary of State, and Sir John Colepepper, Miller of 
the Rolls, of whofe judgment the King had more elleem, 
even with reference to the war, than of moll of the offi¬ 
cers of the army ; which railed an implacable animofity 
in the whole army againll them. 

General Ruthen, who by this time was criated Earl of 
Brentford, was General oiJlhe army ; but, as hath been 
laid, both by real'on of his age, and his extreme deaf- 
nefs, was not a man of counfel or words; hardly con¬ 
ceived what was propofed, and as confufedly and ob- 
fcurely delivered his opinion; and could indeed better 
judge by his eye than his- ear; and in the field well 
knew what was to be done. Wilniot was Lieutenant 
General ol the horde, and at this time the fecond officer 
of the army, and had much more credit and authority 
in it, than any man; which lie had not employed to the 
King’s advantage, as his Majelty believed. lie was a 
man proud and ambitious, and incapable of being con¬ 
tented ; an ordinary officer in marches, and governing 
. his troops. He drank hard, and had a great power over 
all who did fo, which was a great people. He had a 
more companionable wit even than his rival Goring, and 
fwayed more among the good fellows, and could by no 
means endure that #f|Lord Digby and Sir John Cole- 
pepper ihoold have ft much credit with the King in 
councils of war. 

The King had no kindnefs for him upon an old ac¬ 
count, as remembering the part he had added againll the 
Earl of St rafford : however, he had been induced, upon 
the accidents which happened afterwards, to repofe trull 
in him. litis Wilmot knew well enough; and fore- 

faw, 
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Jaw, that he ffiould be quickly overfhalowed in the 
W; and therefore defired to get out of it, by a feafon- 
abiemeace; and fo, in all his difcourfes, urged the nccef- 
iity df it, as he had begun in Buckinghamfhire; and, 

“ that die King ouglit to fend propofitions to the Par- 
“ liamenb in order to obtaining itand in this march 
had profet uted his former defign by feveral cabals among 
the office! s; and difpofed them to petition the King, 

“ to lend Iq the Parliament again an offer of peace; and 
“ that the LorcPDigby and Sir John Colepepper might 
“ not be permitted to be prefent in councils of war 
implying, “ that if this might not be granted, they 
“ would think of fome other way.” Which petition, 
though, by the wifdom of fome officers, it was kept 
from being delivered, yet fo provoked the King, that he 
refolved to take the firft opportunity to free himfelf from 
l his impetuous humour; in which good difpolition the 
Lord Digby ccal'ed not to confirm his Majcffy; and as 
foon as the news came of the northern defeat, and that 
the Marquis of Newcaftle had left the kingdom, he pre¬ 
railed that Goring might be font for to attend his Ma- 
jefty; who then propol'ed to himfelf to make his ne¬ 
phew Prince Rupert General of the army, and Goring 
General of the horfe; which Wilmot could not avowedly 
have excepted againfi, t-he other having been always fupe- 
rior to him in command; and yet would be fuch a mortifi¬ 
cation to him, as he would nevef^save been able to digeft. 

Whether his apprehenfions of this, as fits jealous na¬ 
ture had much of fagacity in it, or his reltlefs and mutin¬ 
ous humour, tranfported him, but he gave not the King 
time to profecute that gracious method ; but even forc¬ 
ed him to a quicker and a rougher remedy : for during 
the whole march, he difeourfed in all places, “ tliat the 
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“ King mufr fend to the Earl of Eflex to invite him t<v 
“ a conjunction with him, that fo the Parliament might 
“ be obliged to confent to a peace; and pretended^ that 
“ lie had fo good intelligence in that army, as tJ know 
“ that fuch an invitation would prove effeCtuatf and be 
“ acceptable to the Earl; who, he knew, was,unfatisfied 
“ with the Parliament’s behaviour towards ^imand 



he had no intimacy, and who had a pafs to 'go beyond 
the feas, and muft go thr^ftt the Earl's quarters, “that 
“ lie would remember his fervice to the Earl of Efiex ; 
“ and atfure him, that the army fo much delired peace, 
“ that it fhould not.be in the power of any of thofe per- 
“ fons about the King to hinder it, if his lordfliip would 
“treat upon any reafonable‘proportions.” All which 
kind of carriage and difeourfes were quickly reprefented,, 
in their full magnitude, to the King, by the Lord 
Digby ; and his Majefty’s own averlion kindled any 
fpark into a formed diftruft. So that after the King 
came into Cornwall, and had his whole army drawn up 
on the top of the hill, in view of the Earl of Ellex, who 
was in the bottom, and a battle expedted every day, 
upon fome new difeourfe Wilmot made out of pride 
and vanity, (for there was not, in all the former, the leaft 
formed adt of fedition in his heart), the Knight Marfhal, 
with the alfiltance of Tom Elliot, arrefted him in the 
King’s name of highffreafon; and difmounted him 
from his horfe in the head of all the troops; putting a- 
guard upon him. He was prefently fent prifoner to 
Exeter, without any other ill effedt, which might very 
reafonably have been apprehended in fuch a conjunc¬ 
ture, when he was indeed generally well beloved, and 
none of them for whole, fakes he was thought to be fa- 

crifked, 
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tmficed, ivere at all elleemed: yet, I fay, there were no 
other ill effedts of it than a little murmur, which va- 
nilliVJ away. 

TheV fame day that Wilmot was arrefted, the King 
removed'another General officer of his army, the Lord 
Percy ; who had been made General of the ordnance 
upon very martial, and not enough deliberated conlidcra- 
tions; and put into that office the Lord Hopton; 
whole promotion was univerfally approved; the one 
having no friemirand the other being univerfally be¬ 
loved. Belides, the Lord Percy (who was the firft that 
had been created a Baron at Oxford upon the Queen's 
interceffion; which obliged the King^to bellow the fame 
honour on more men) had been as much inclined to 
mutiny as the Lord Wilmot; and was much a bolder 
fpeaker, and had done of thofe faculties, which the other 
&ad, of reconciling men to him. Yet even his removal 
added to the ill humour of the army, too much difpofed 
to difeontent, and cenfuring all that was done: for 
though he was generally unloved, as a proud and fuper- 
cilious perfon, yet he had always three or four perfons of 
good credit and reputation, who were eftcemed by him, 
with whom he lived very well; and though he did not 
draw the good fellows to him by drinking, yet he eat 
well; which, in the general fcarcity of that time, drew 
many votaries to him; who bore very ill the want of his 
table, and fo were not without fome inclination to mur- 
•mur even on his behalf. 

The very next day after thefe removals, Colonel Go¬ 
ring appeared; who had waited upon the King the night 
before at his quarters, with letters from Prince Rupert: 
and then the army being drawn up, his Majcfty, attended 
by the principal officers of the army, rode to every clivi- 
lion of die horfe, and there declared, “ that, at the re- 
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“ queft of his nephew Prince Rupert, and upon his re, 
“ fignation, he made Mr. Goring General of the horfe; 
“ and commanded them all to obey him; and iol the 
“ Lord Wilmot, although he had, for very good /eafons, 
“ juftly reftrained him for tiie prefent,yet he had/ot taken 
“ away from him his command in the armVwhich 
declaration vifibly raifed the countenance of the body of 
horfe, more than the King was pleafed with obferving: 
and the very next day the greateft part of) the officers 
delivered a petition, “ that his Majefty'would give them 
“ fo much light of the Lord Wilmot’s crimes, that 
“ they might fee that themfelves were not fufpe&ed, 
“ who had fo long obeyed and executed his orders; ’ 
which is manifeftation enough of the ill difpofition the 
army was in, when they were even in view of the ene¬ 
my, and of which the King had fo much appretanfion, 
in refpedt of the prefent pofture he was in, that he wis 
too cafily penfuaded to give them a draught of the arti¬ 
cles, by which he was charged: which though they 
contained fo many indiferetions, vanities, and infolencics, 
that wife and difpaffionate men thought he had been 
proceeded with very juftly, yet generally they foemecl 
not to make him fo very black, as he had been repre- 
fented to be ; and when the articles were fent to him, 
he returned fo fpecious an anfwer to them, that made 
many men think he had been profecuted with feverity 
enough. Yet Wilmot himfelf, when he faw his old 
mortal enemy Goring put in the command over him,, 
thought himfelf incapable of reparation, or a full vindi¬ 
cation; and therefore defired leave to retire into France; 
and had prefently a pafs fent him to that purpofe; of 
which he made ufe as foon as he received it; and fo 
tranfported himfelf out of the kingdom; which opened 
the mouths of many, and made it believed, that he had 
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>been facrificed to fome fadion and intrigue of the Court, 
Without any fuch raifdemeanour as deferved it. 

'The King had, fome days before this, found an op¬ 
portunity to make a trial whether the Earl of El lex, 
from the notorious indignities which he received from 
the Parliament, and which were viliblc to all the world, 
or from th' prefent ill condition which he and his army 
were reduepd to, might be; induced to make a conjunc¬ 
tion with us Majefiy. The Lord Beauchamp, eldelt 
fon to the Manpuis. of Hertford, defired, for the recovery 
of his health, not then good, to tranlport himfelf into 
France; and to that purpofe had a pal's from his unde, 
the Earl of Eflex, for himfelf; Monlieur Richaute a 
Frenchman, who had been his governor; and two fer- 
vants, to embark at Plymouth ; and being now with 
the King, it was neceffary to pafs through the Earl’s 
^quarters. By him the King vouchfafed to write a letter 
with his own hand to the Earl, in which he told him, 

“ IIow much it was in his power to reftore that 
“ peace to the kingdom, which he had profefled always 
“ to ddire; and upon fuch conditions, as did fully com- 
“ ply with all thofe ends for which the Parliament had 
“ firft taken up arms: for his Majcfty was Bill ready to 
“ fatisfy all thofe ends: but tliat lxnce the invafion of 
“ the kingdom by the Scots, all his overtures of peace 
“ had been rejected ; which rauft prove the ddlrudion 
“ of the kingdom, if he did not, with his authority and 
“ power, difpofe thofe at Weftminfter to accept of a 
“ peace that might preferve itwith all thofe argu¬ 
ments, that might molt reafonably perfuade to a con- 
jundion with his Majefty, and fuch gracious expreftions 
of the fenfe he would always retain of the fervicc and 
merit, as were moil likely to invite him to it. The 
King defired, that a pafs might be procured for Mr. 
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Jlarding, one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber to the. 
Prince, a gentleman who had been before of much con 1 - 
verfation with the Earl, and much loved by him ; And 
the procuring this pafs was recommended to Mdnfieur 
Richaute. 

The Earl received his nephew very kindly ; /who deli¬ 
vered the King’s letter to him, whicli he received and 
read ; and being then told by the Lord Beauchamp, 
that Monfieur Richaute, who was very well) known to 
him, had lbmewhat to fay to him froar'Tne King ; the 
Earl called him into his chamber, in the prefence only 
of the Lord Beauchamp, and alked him, “ if he had any 
“ thing to fay to him ?” Richaute told him, “ that his 
“ principal bufinefs was to dclirc his permilfion and pafs, 
“ that Mr. Harding might come to him, who had many 
“ things to offer, which, he prefumed, would not be 
“ unacceptable to him.” The Earl anfwered in fhort,/ 
“ that he would not permit Mr. Harding to come to 
“ him, nor would he have any treaty with the King, 
“ having received no warrant for it from the Parliament 
upon which, Richaute enlarged himlelf upon fome par¬ 
ticulars, which Mr. Harding was to have urged, “ of 
“ the King’s defire of peace, of the concurrence of all 
“ the Lords, as well thofe at Oxford, as in the army, in 
“ the fame defire of preferving the kingdom from a con- 
“ quell by the Scotsand other difeourfe to that pur- 
pole ; “ and of the King’s readinefs to give him any fe- 
“ curity for the performance of all he had promifed.” 
To all which the Earl anfwered fullenly, “ that, accord- 

ing to the commilfion he had received, he would de- 
“ fend the King’s perfon and pofterity; and that the 
“ beft counfel he could give him was, to go to his Parlia- 
“ ment.” 

As foon as the King received tliis account of his 
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^letter, and faw there was nothing to be expected by thole 
addreiles, he refolved to puflv it on the other way, and 
to fight with the enemy as foon as was poffible ; and lb, 
tiie next day, drew up all his army in fight of the ene¬ 
my ; and had many fkirmifhes between the boric of 
both armies, till the enemy quitted that part of a large 
heath upon which they flood, and retired to a hill near 
the park of the Lord Mohun, at Boconnocke; they 
having the pofteflion of his houfe, where they quartered 
conveniently That night both armies, after they had 
well viewed each other, lay in the field ; and many are 
of opinion, that if the King had that day vigoroufly ad¬ 
vanced upon the enemy, to which his army was well in¬ 
clined, though upon fome difadvantage of ground, they 
would have been eafily defeated: for the King’s army 
was in good heart, and willing to engage; on the con¬ 
trary, the Earl’s feeined much furprifed, and in confufion, 
to fee the-other army fo near them. But fuch cenfures 
always attend fuch conjunctures, and find fault for 
what is not clone, as well as with that which is done. 

The next morning the King called a council, to con- 
fider whether they fliould that day compel the enemy 
to fight; which was concluded not to be reafonable; 
and that it was better to expedt the arrival of Sir Richanl 
Grecnvil; who was yet in the weft of Cornwall, and 
had a body of eight thoufand horfe and foot, as was re¬ 
ported, though they were not near that number. It was 
hereupon ordered, that all the foot fliould be prcf-nrly 
■ drawn into the inclofures between Boconnocke and the 
heath; all the fences to the grounds of that country be¬ 
ing very good breaft-works againft the enemy. The 
King’s head quarter was made at the Lord Mohun’,-. 
houfe, which the Earl of Eflex had kindly quitted, 
when the King’s army advanced the day before. The 
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liorfe were quartered, for the moft part, between Lifkard 
and the fea; and ev r ery day compelled the Earl’s forces' 
to retire, and to lodge dole together; and in this pof- 
turc both armies lay within view of each other for tliree 
or four days. In this time, that inconvenient fpirit, that 
had poffeffed fo many of the horfe officers, appeared 
again ; and fome of them, who had conferred with the 
prifoners, who were every day taken, and fome of them 
officers of as good quality as arty they had, were perfuaded 
by them, “ that all the obftinacy in EfiTex, in refuting 
“ to treat with the King, proceeded "only from his jea- 
“ loufy that when the King had got him into his hands, 
“ he would take revenge upon him for all the mifehief 
“ he had fuftained .by him; and that if he had any af- 
“ furance that what was promifed would be complied 
“ with, he would be quickly’induced to treat.” 

Upon this excellent evidence, thefe’ politic contrivers 
prefumed to prepare a letter, that ffiould be. fubferibeu 
by the General, and all the fuperior officers of the army; 
the beginning of which letter was, “ that they had ob- 
“ tained leave of the King to fend that letter to him.” 
There they propofed, “ .that he with fix officers, whom 
“ he lhould choofe, would the next morning meet with 
“ their General, and fix other officers, as ffiould be ap- 
“ pointed to attend him; and if he would not himfelf 
“ be prefent, tliat then fix officers of the King’s army 
“ lhould meet with fix fuch as he ffiould appoint, at any 
“ place that ffiould be thought fit; and that they, and 
* c every of them, who fubferibed the letter, would, upon 
‘ £ the honour and reputation of gentlemen and foldiers, 
“ with their lives maintain that whatfoever his Majefty 
“ lhould promifc, ffiould be performed; and that it 
“ ffiould not be in the power of any private perfon what- 
“ lbever, to interrupt or hinder the execution thereof.” 

When 
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W iien they had framed this letter between themfelves, 
and ffiewed it to many others, whofc approbation they 
received, they refolved to prefent if: to the King, and 
humbly to delire las permilhon that it might be lent to 
tiie Earl of Effex. 

IIow unpardonable foeter the prefumption and info- 
lence in contriving and framing this letter was, and how 
penal foever it might juftly have been to them, yet, 
when it was prefented to his Majefty, many who liked 
not the manner of it, were perfuaded by what they were 
told, that it mighf'do good; and in the end they pre¬ 
vailed with the King to coofent that the officers ffiould 
fign it; and that the General ffiould fend a trumpet 
with it ; his Majefty at the fame time concluding, that 
it would find no better reception than his own letter had 
done; and likewife believing, that the rejecting of it 
would purge that unruly fpirit out of his army, and that 
He ffiould never more be troubled with thole vexatious 
addrefles, and that it might add fomc fpirit and ani- 
mofity to the officers and foldiers, when they ffiould fee, 
with how much neglctft and contempt the Earl received 
their application: and fo Prince Maurice, General 
Goring, and all the fuperior officers of the army, figned 
the letter; which a trumpet delivered to the Earl of 
Effex; who, the next day, returned his anfvver to them 
in thefe words: My Lords, in the beginning of your 
“ letter you exprefs by what authority you fend it; 
“ I having no authority from the Parliament, who have 
employed me, to treat, cannot give way to it without 
“ breach of truft. 'My'" ’Lords, I am your humble ier- 
“ vant, Effex. Liftithiel, Aug. to. 1644.” This ihoit 
furly anfwer produced the efieft the King wifhed and 
expected; they who had been fo over-adHve in contriving 
the addrefs, were moft affiamed of their folly ; and the 
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whole army feemed well compofed to obtain that by 
their (words, which they could not by tlieir pen. 

Sir Richard Greenvil was now come up to the poft 
where he fhould be; and, at Bodmin, in his march, had 
fallen upon a party of the Earl’s horfe, and killed many, 
and taken others prifoners, and prefented himfelf to the 
King at Boconnocke ; giving his Majefty an account of 
his proceedings, and a particular of his forces; which, 
after all the high difeourfes, amounted really but to 
eighteen hundred foot, and fix hundred horfe ; above 
one hundred of which were of the -Queen’s troop, (left 
behind when her Majefty embarked for France), under 
the command of Captain Edward Bret; who had done 
very good fervice jn the weftem parts of that county, 
from the time of the Queen’s departure, and much con¬ 
firmed the Trained Bands of thofe parts. This troop 
was prefently added to the King’s guards under the Lord 
Bernard Stuart, and Captain Bret was made Major dt 
that regiment. 

Though the Earl of Eftex had but ftrait and narrow 
room for his quarters for fo great an army of horfe and 
foot, yet he had the good town of Foy and the fea to 
friend ; by which he might jeafonably aflure himfelf of 
ftore of provilions, the Parliament Chips having all the 
jurifdi&ion there ; and fo, if he preferred his poft, 
which was fo fituated that he could not be compelled to 
fight without giving him great advantage, he might well 
conclude, that Waller, or fome other force fent from 
the Parliament, would be fhortly upon the King’s back, 
as his Majefty was upon his: and no queftion, this 
rational confidence was a great motive to him to negledt 
all overtures made to him by the King; befides the 
punctuality and ftubbornnefs of his own nature ; which 
whofoever was well acquainted with, might eafily have 
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vforefeen, what cffeift all tliofe applications would have 
produced. It was therefore now refolyed to make his 
quarters yet ftraitcr, and to cut off even his provisions 
by fen, or a good part thereof. To which purpofe Sir 
Richard Greenvil drew his men from Bodmin, and 
poflefled himfelf of Lanhetherick, a ftrong houfe of the 
Lord Roberts, two miles weft of Boconnockc, and over 
the river that runs to Liftithicl, and thence to Poy, and 
likewife to Reprime Bridge; by which the enemy was 
not only deprived of that ufeful outlet, but a fafe com¬ 
munication made betwnfeen him and the King’s army, 
which was before interrupted. And on the other fide, 
which was of more importance, Sir Jacob Afhlcy, with 
a good party of horfe and foot, made himfelf mailer of 
View-Hall, another houfe of the Lord Mohun’s, over 
againft Foy, and of Pernon Fort, a mile below it, at the 
mouth of the haven; both which places he found fo 
tenable, that he put Captain Page into one, and Captain 
Garraway into the other, with two hundred commanded 
men, and two or three pieces of ordnance ; which thefe 
two captains made good, and defended fo. well, that they 
made Foy utterly ufelefs to Eflex, lave for the quartering 
his men ; not fuffering any provisions to be brought m 
to him from the fea that way. And it was exceedingly 
wondered at by all men, that he, being fo long poflefled 
of Foy, did not put ftrong guards into thofe places; by 
which he might have prevented his army’s being brought 
into thofe extreme neceffities they fhortly after fell into ; 
which might eaftly be forefeen, and as eafily, that way, 
have' been prevented. 

Now the King had leifure to fit ftill, and warily to 
expedl what invention or ftratagem the Earl would make 
ufe of, to make lome attempt upon his army, or to make 
his own efcape. In this pofture both armies lay ftill, 
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without any notable action, for the fpace of eight or teny 
days; when the King, feeing no better fruit from all that 
was hitherto done, refolved to draw his whole army 
together, and to make his own quarters yet much nearer, 
and either to force Efl'ex to fight, or to be uneafy even 
in his quarters. And it was high time to do fo: for it 
was now certain, that either Waller himfelf, or fome 
other forces, were already up,on their march towards the 
Weft. With this refolution the whole army advanced 
in fuch a manner, that the enemy was compelled Hill to 
retire before them, and to qtiit their quarters; and, 
among the reft, a rifing ground called Beacon-Hill; 
which they no fooner quitted, than the King pofiefled; 
and immediately caufed a fquare work to be there raifed, 
and a battery made, upon jvhich fome pieces of cannon 
were planted, that fhot into their quarters, and did them 
great hurt; when their cannon, though they returned 
twenty lhot for one, did very little or no harm. 

And now the King’s forces had a full profpedt over 
all the other’s quarters; faw how all their foot and horfe 
were difpofed, and from whence they received all their 
forage and provifions; which when clearly viewed and 
. obferved, Goring was fent with the greateft part of the 
horfe, and fifteen hundred foot, a little weftward to St. 
Blafe, to drive the enemy yet clofer together, and to cut 
off the provifions they received from thence; which 
was fo well executed, that they did not only pofiefs 
themfelvcs of St. Auftel, and the wefterly part of St. 
Blafe, (fo that the enemy's horfe was reduced to that 
frnall extent of earth that is between the river of Poy 
and that at Blafe, which is not above two miles in breadth, 
and little more in length; in which they had for the 
moft part fed fince they came to Liftithiel, and therefore 
it could not now long fupply them), but likewife were 
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v hiafters of the Parr near St. Blafe; whereby they de¬ 
prived them of the chief place of landing the provifions 
which came by fea. And now the Earl begun to be 
very fenfible of the ill condition he was in, and difeerned 
that he fhould not be able long to remain in that pofture ; 
befides, he had received advertifement that the party 
which was fent for his relief from London, had received 
fome brufh in Somerfetfhire, which would much retard 
their march ; and therefore'it behoved him to enter upon 
new counfels, and to take new resolutions. 

It is very true the defeat at Cropredy (in which there 
did not appear to be one thoufand men killed, or taken 
prifoners) had fo totally broken Waller’s army, that it 
could never be brought to fight after: but when lie had 
marched at a diftancc from the King, to recover the 
broken, fpirits of his men, "and heard that his Majefty 
was marched dire illy towards the Weft, obferving likc- 
-wtre—that-erery night very many of his men run from 
him, he thought it neceflary to go himlelf to London, 
where he made grievous complaints againft the Earl of 
Effex, as if he had purpofely expofed him to be affronted; 
all which was greedily hearkened to, and his perfon 
received, and treated, as if he had returned victorious 
after having defeated the Kipg’s army: which was a' 
method very contrary to whai was ufed in the King‘s 
quarters, where all accidental misfortunes* how inevitable 
foever, were ftill attended with very apparent difeounte- 
nance. 

' But when he went himfelf to London, or prefently 
upon it, he fent his Lieutenant General Middleton (a 
perfon of whom we jfhall fay much hereafter, and who 
lived to wipe out the memory of the ill footfteps of his 
youth; for he was but eighteen years of age when he 
was firft led into rebellion) with a body of three thoufand 
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horfe and dragoons, to follow the King into the Weft, 
and to wait upon his rear, with orders to reduce in his 
way Donnington-caftle, the houfe of a private gentleman 
near Newbury, in which there were a company or two 
of foot of the King’s; and which they believed would be 
delivered up as foon as demanded; being a place, as they 
thought, of little ftrength. . But Middleton found it fo 
well defended by Colonel Bqis, who was governor of it, 
that, after he had loft at leaft three hundred officers and 
foldiers in attempting to take it, he was compelled to re¬ 
commend it to the Governor 6f Abingdon, to fend an 
officer and lbme troops to block it up from infefting 
that great road into the Weft ; and himfelf profecuted 
his march to follow the King. 

In Somerfetfhire, he heard of great magazines of all 
provifions, made for the fupply of .the King’s army, 
which were fent every day by ftrong convoys to Exeter, 
there to wait farther orders. To furprife theie provlhons 
he fent Major Carr, with five hundred horfe; who fell 
into the village where the convoy was, and was very like to 
have mattered them, when Sir Francis Doddington, with 
a troop of horfe, and feme foot from Bridgewater, came 
feafonably to their relief; and after a very fharp conflidf, 
in which two or three officers of the King’s were 
.killed, and among them Major Killigrew, a very hope¬ 
ful young manppe fon of a gallant and moft deferving 
father, he totally routed the enemy; killed thirty or forty 
upon the place; and had the purfuit of them two or 
three miles; in which Major Carr, who commanded the 
party, and many other officers, were taken; and many 
others defperately wounded; and recovered all that they 
had taken: which fharp encounters, where always many 
more men are loft, than are killed, or taken prifoners, 
put fuch a flop to Middleton’s march, that he was glad 

to 
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' f0 retire back to Sherborne, that he might refrdh the 
wearinefs, and recover the fpirits of his men. This was 
the defeat, or obftrudlion, which the Earl of Eflex had 
intelligence that the forces had met with coming to his 
relief; and which made him defpair of any fuccour that 
way. 

When the Earl found himfelf in this condition, and 
that, within very few days, he muft lie without any pro- 
vifions for his army; he refolved, that Sir William Bal¬ 
four fliould ufe his uttnolt endeavour to break through 
with his whole body of horle, and to fave them the belt 
he could; and then that he himfelf would embark his 
foot at Foy, and with them efcape by lea. And two 
foot foldiers of the army, whereof one was a Frenchman, 
came over from them, and .allured the King, “ that they 
“ intended, that. night, to break through with their 
“ horle, which were all then drawn on that lide the river, 
~ T ‘ anddownoF Liftithiel; and that the foot were to march 
“ to Foy, where they ihould be embarked. ” This intel¬ 
ligence agreed with what they otherwife received, and 
was believed as it ought to be; and thereupon order was 
given, “ that both armies” (for that under Prince Maurice 
• was looked upon as diftin&, and always fo quartered) 
“ fhould hand to their artimp that night; and if the 
“ horfc attempted an efcape, fall on them from both 
“ quartersthe paffage between tbfita, through which 
they mull go, being but a mufquet-fhot over ; and they 
could not avoid going very near a very little cottage, 
that was well fortified ; in which fifty mufqueteers were 
placled. Advertifement was fent to Goring, and all the 
horle ; and the orders renewed, which had formerly been 
given, for the breaking down the bridges, and cutting 
down the trees near the highway, to obltrucl their pai- 
fage. 


3 F 3 
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Balfour The effect of all this providence was not fuch as was 
iMofEr- reafonably to be expetfted. The night grew dark and 
cfcapcs° r(t as the enemy could wifh ; and about three in the 

Kmg\ h thc mornm £>! whole body of the horfe palled with great 
army. filence between thc armies, and within piftol-fhot of the 
cottage, without fo much as one mufquet difeharged at 
them. At the break of day, the horfe were difeovered 
marching over the heath, beyond the reach of the foot; 
and there was only at hand the Earl of Cleveland’s bri¬ 
gade, the body of the King’s horfe being at a greater 
diftance. That brigade, to which fome other troops 
which had taken the alarm joined, followed them in 
the rear; and killed fome, and took more prifoners : 
but flronger parties of the enemy frequently turning 
upon them, and the whole body often making a ft and, 
they were often compelled to retire; yet followed in that 
manner, that they killed and took abou t a h undred; 
which was the greateft damage they fuft'ained in their 
whole march. The notice and orders came to Goring, 
when he was in one of his jovial exercifej; which he re¬ 
ceived with mirth, and flighting thofe who fent them, 
as men who took alarms too warmly ; and he continued 
Jiis delights, till all the^ enemy’s horfe were palled 
through his quarters; di| 4 id then purfue them in any 
time. So that, excepting fuch who, by the tiring of their 
horfes, becam^yj^foners, Balfour continued his march 
even to London, with lefs lofs or trouble than can be 
imagined, to the infinite reproach of the King’s army, 
and of all his garrifons in the way. Nor was any man 
called in queftion for this'fupine negledt; it being not 
thought fit to make fevere inquifition into the behaviour 
of the reft, when it was fo notorioufly known, how the 
fuperior olficer had failed in his duty. 

Tilt* next morning, after the horfe were gone, the Earl 
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drew all his foot together, and quitted Liftithiel, anil 
marched towards Foy; having left order for the bicak¬ 
ing down that bridge. But lus Majelly himfelf from his 
new fort difeerned it, and lent a company ofmufquetecrs, 
who quickly beat thofe that were left; and thereby 
preferved the bridge; over which the King prefently 
marched to overtake the rear of the army, which marched 
fo faft, yet in good order, that they left two demi-cul- 
verins, and two other very good guns, and fume am¬ 
munition, to be difpofed of by the King. That day 
was fpent in fmart Ikitfj&tflies, in which many fell; and 
if the King’s horfe had been more, whereof he had only 
two troops of his guards, (which did good fervice), it 
would have proved a bloody day to* the enemy. The 
night coming on, the King lay in the field, his own 
quarters being ib near the enemy, that they difeharged 
many cannon-ffiot, which fell within few yards of hint, 
~when'Ti 5 ~Wamt fupper. Sunday being the next day, 
and the firft day of September, in the morning, Butler, 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Eftex, who had been 
taken prifoner at Boconnocke, and was exchanged for 
an officer of the King’s, came from the Earl to defire a 
parley. As foon as he was fent away, the Earl embarked he Ka.i oi 
himfelf, with the Lord RobeM|dand fuch other officers^ armvT 
as he had moft klndnefs for, itti vdTel at Foy; and fo ™ 
efcaped into Plymouth ; leaving all>|p{ army of foot, ™ uth 
cannon, and ammunition, to the care of Major General 
Skippon ; who was to make as good conditions for them 
as lie could; and after a very ftiort fray in Plymouth, 
he went on board a Ihip of die royal navy, that attended 
there; and was, within few days, delivered at London ; 
where he was received without any abatement of the 
refpeift they had conftantly paid him; nor was it Ids 
than they could have fhewed to him, if he had not only 
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brought back his own army., but the King himfelf like- > 
wife with him. 

The King confcnted to the parley; upon which a 
ceflation was concluded; and holtages interchangeably 
delivered ; and then the enemy fent propoiitions, fuch 
as upon delivery of a ftrong fortified town, after a hand- 
fome defence, are ufually granted. But they quickly 
found they were not looked upon as men in that con¬ 
dition ; and fo, in the end, they were contented to de¬ 
liver up all their cannon; which, with the four taken 
two or three days before, were tipet and thirty pieces of 
cannon ; a hundred barrels of powder, with match and 
bullets proportionable ; and about fix thouiand arms; 
which being done, -' the officers were to have liberty to 
“ wear their fwords, and to pafs with their own money, 

“ and proper goods; and, to fecure them from plunder, 

“ they were to have a convoy to Poole, ^'Southampton; 

“ all their tick and wounded might ftay ili'Foy Bit They 
“ were recovered, and then have pafles to Plymouth.” 

This agreement was executed accordingly, on Monday 
the fecond of September; and though it was near the 
evening before all was finifhed, they would march away 
that night; and though all care was taken to prelerve 
them from violence, at Liftithiel, where they 

had been long gartered) and in other towns through 
which they h adQb rmerlv pafled, the inhabitants, clpe- 
cially the womm*%ho pretended to fee their own clothes 
and goods about them, which they had been plundered 
of, treated them very rudely, even to ftripping of fome 
of the foldiers, and more of their wives, who had before 
behaved themfelves with great infolence in the march. 
That night there came about one hundred of them to 
the King’s army, and of the fix thoufand, for fo many 
marched out of Foy, there did not a third part come to 

Southampton; 
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Southampton ; where the King’s convoy left them ; to, 
which Skippon gave a large teftimony under his hand, 

£t that they had carried themfelves with great civility 
“ towards them, and fully complied with their obliga- 
“ tion.” 

Whilft the King was in the Weft, though he had left Afr..,r« at 
Oxford in a very ill ftate in refpecft of provifions and during the 
fortifications, and foldiers, .and of the different humours “ l ’~ 
of thofe who remained there, the town being full of 
lords, (befides • thofe of the council), and of perfons of 
the beft quality, witntSrefy many ladies, who, when not 
pleafed themfelves, kept others from being fo ; yet, in his 
abfence, they who were felicitous to carry on his fervice, 
concurred and agreed fo well together, that they pre¬ 
vailed with the reft to do every thing that was neceffary. 

They caufed proyifions of com to be laid in, in great 
proportions; aligning the public fchools to that purpofc; 
and committing the cuftody of them to the ow-ners of 
the com. They had railed fo many volunteers, that 
their guards were well kept, and there was need they 
fhould be fo; for when both the Parliament armies were 
before the town, Major General Brown, a citizen of Lon¬ 
don of good reputation, and a ftout man, had been left 
in Abingdon with a ftrong garrifon; from whence, being 
fuperior in number, he infefted Oxford very much; which 
gave them the more reafon to profecute the fortifica¬ 
tions ; which, in the moft important places, they brought 
to a good perfection; and when they had no more ap- 
prehenfion of a fiege, Waller being at a diftance, and not 
able to follow the King, and lefs able to fit down before 
Oxford, they refolved to do fomewhat to be talked of. 

The King had, before his departure, found they were 
not farisfied with their governor, and very apprehend vc 
of his rudenefg, and want of complacency. Upon the 

death 
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death of Sir William Penniman, who had been gover¬ 
nor of Oxford, to the great fatisfadfion of all men, being 
a very brave and generous perfon, and who performed 
all manner of civilities to all forts of people, as having 
had a good education, and well undemanding the man¬ 
ners of the Court, (the Queen being then in Oxford), 
her Majefty, who thought herfelf the fafer 'for being un¬ 
der the charge and care of a Roman Catholic, prevailed 
with the King to confer that charge upon Sir Arthur 
Afton; who had been at Reading* sand had the fortune to 
be very much efteemed, where he was not known ; and 
very much difliked, where he was; and he was by this 
time too well known at Oxford, to be beloved by any; 
which the King well underftood, and was the more 
troubled, Ix-caufe he faw the .prejudice was univerfal, and 
with too much reafon; and therefore, his Majefty had 
given an extraordinary commiflion to the Lords of his 
Council, to whofe authority he was to fubfmtj which oB-" 
liged him to live with a little more refpedl towards them, 
than he defired to do; being a man of a rough nature, 
a&d fo given up to an immoderate love of money, that 
he cared not by what unrighteous ways he exacted it. 
There were likewife fome officers of name, who, having 
then no charge in the .army, ftayed in the town; and 
thofe, by the King's direction, the Lords difpofed to 
affift the Governor} and particularly, to take care of the 
feveral quarters of the town ; one whereof was affigned 
to each of them : arncing them. Colonel Gage was one; 
who having the Englifh regiment in Flanders, had got 
leave there to make offer of his fervice to the King; 
and to thar purpofe was newly come from thence to Ox¬ 
ford. 

He was in truth a very extraordinary man, of a large 
and very graceful perfon, of an honourable extraction, 

his 
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his grandfather having been Knight of the Garter; be¬ 
tides his great experience and*abilities as a foldier, which 
were very eminent, he had very great parts of breeding, 
being a very good fcholar in the polite parts of learning, 
a great mailer in the Spanilh and Italian tongues, be¬ 
tides the French and the Dutch, which he fpoke in great 
perfe&ion; having fcarce been in England in twenty 
years before. He was like^ife very converfant in courts; 
having for many years been much eftcenied in that of 
the Arch-Duke and Dutchel's, Albert and Ifabclla, at 
Bruffels; which was a great and very regular court at 
that time; fo that he deferved to be looked upon as a 
wife and acdolhplifhed perfon. Of this gentleman, the 
Lords of the Council had a lingular efteem, and con- 
fulted frequently with him,.whilft they looked to be be- 
lieged; and thought Oxford to be the more fecurc for 
his being in it; which rendered him fo ungrateful to the 
Governor, Sir Arthur, that he crofted him in any thing 
he propofed, and hated him perfectly; as they were 
of natures, and manners, as different as men can be. 

The garrifon of Baling houfe, the feat of the Marquis colonel 
of Winchefter, in which himlelf was and commanded,^'* 1 ;' 6 ' 
had been now ftraitly befteged, for the fpace of above 
three months, by a conjunction of the Parliament 
troops of Hamplhire and Suflex, under the command of 
Norton, Onflow, Jarvis, Whitehead, and Morley, all co¬ 
lonels of regiments, and now united in this fervice under 
the command of Norton ; a man of Ipirit, and of the 
greateft fortune of all the reft. It was fo clofely begirt 
before the King’s march into the Weft, and was looked 
upon as a place of fuch importance, that when the King 
fent notice to Oxford of his refolution to march into the 
Weft, the Council humbly delired his Majefty, “ that 
(f he would make Baling his way, and thereby relieve it,” 

which 
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which his Majefty found would hare retarded his march 
too much, and might hart; invited Waller the fooner to 
follow him; and therefore declined it. From that time, 
the Marquis, by frequent expreffes, importuned the 
Lords of the Council “ to provide, in fome manner, for 
“ his relief; and not to fuffer his perfon, and a place 
“ from whence the rebels received fo much prejudice, 
“ to fall into their hands. ”, The Lady Marchionefs, 
his wife, was then in Oxford; and folicited very dili¬ 
gently the timely prefervation of her hufband; which 
made every body defire to grafify her, being a lady of 
great honour and alliance, as lifter to the Earl of Eflex, 
and to the Lady Marchionefs of Hertford; who was like- 
wife in the town, and engaged her hufband to take this 
Jbulincfs to heart: and all,the Roman Catholics, who 
were numerous in the town, looked .upon themfelves as 
concerned to contribute all they coukl to the good work, 
and fo offered to lift themfelves and their lervantiT in the 
fervice. 

The Council, both upon public and private motives, 
was very heartily difpofed to effebt it; and had l'evera! 
conferences together, and with the officers; in all which 
the Governor too reafonably oppofed the defign, “ as 
“ full of more difficulties, and liable to greater damages, 
“ than any foldier, who underftood command, would ex- 
“ pole himfelf and the King’s fervice to;” and protefted, 
“ that he would not iuffer any of the fmall garrifon that 
“ was under his charge, to be hazarded in the attempt.” 
It was very true, Baling was near forty miles from Ox¬ 
ford, and, in the way between .them, the enemy had a 
ftrong garrifon of horfe and foot at Abingdon, and as 
ftrong at Reading, whole horfe every day viftted all the 
highways near, befides a body of horfe and dragoons 
quartered at Newbury; fo that it appeared to moft men 

hardly 
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hardly polfible to lend a party to Baling, and impolTible 
for that party to return to Oxford, if they lhould be able 
to get to Baling : yet new importunities from the M.u- 
quis, with a politive declaration, “ that he could not dc- 
“ fend it above ten days, and mull then fubmit to the 
“ worft conditions the rebels were like to grant to his 
“ perfon, and to his religion; ” and new inllances from 
his Lady, prevailed with the Lords to enter upon a new 
confultation; in which the Governor perfitted in his old 
refolution, as feeing no caufe to change it. 

In this debate Colonel Gage declared, “ that though 
“ he thought the fervice full of hazard, cfpecially for 
“ the return; yet if the Lords would, by lifting their own 
“ fervants, perfuade the gentlemen in* the town to do the 
“ like, and engage their own perfons, whereby a good 

troop or two ofjiorfe might be raifed, (upon which 
“ the principal dependence muft be), he would willingly, 
“ if there' we'ufnobody elfe thought fitter for it, under- 
“ take the conduct of them himfelf; and hoped he 
“ lhould give a good account of it: ” which being of¬ 
fered with great cheerfulnefs by a perfon, of vvhofe pru¬ 
dence, as well as courage, they had a full confidence, 
they all refolved to do theutmoft: that was in their power 
to make it effectual. 

There was about this time, by the furrender of Grecn- 
land-houfe, (which could not polfibly be longer defended, 
the whole ftrudfure being beaten down by the cannon), 
the regiment of Colonel Hawkins marched inro Oxford, 
amounting to near three hundred; to which as many 
others joined as made it up four hundred men. The 
Lords mounted their fervants upon their own horlo; 
and they, with the volunteers, who frankly lifted them- 
felves, amounted to a body of two hundred and fifty 
very good horfe, all put under the command of Colonel 

W:!Iia:n 
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William "Web, an excellent officer, bred up in Flanders 
in fome emulation with Colonel Gage; and who, upon 
the Catholic intereft, was at this time contented to ferve 
under him. With this fmall party for fo great an adlion. 
Gage marched out of Oxford in the beginning of the 
night; and, by the morning, reached the place where he 
intended to refreffi himfelf and his troops.; which was a 
wood near Wallingford; from whence he difpatched an 
exprefs to Sir William Ogle,'Governor of Winchefter; 
who had made a promife to the Lords of the Council, 
“ that, whenfoever they would endeavour the railing of 
“ the fiege before Baling, he would fend one hundred 
“ horfe and three hundred foot out of his garrifon, for 
“ their affillance; v and a prefumption upon this aid, 
was the principal motive for the undertaking: and fo he 
was directed, at what hour in the morning his party 
fhould fall into Baling park, in the rear of the rebels’ 
quarters; whilft Gage himfelf would fim-on -the- other - 
fide; the Marquis being delired at the fame time to make 
frequent fallies from the houfe. 

After fome hours of rcfrefhment in the morning, and 
fending this exprefs to Winchefter, the troops marched 
through by-lanes to Aldcrmafton, a village out of any 
£reat road; where they intended to take more reft that 
night. They had marched, from the time they left Ox¬ 
ford, with orange-tawny fcarfs and ribbons, that they 
might be taken for the Parliament foldiers; and hoped, 
by that artifice, to have -palled undifeovered even to the 
approach upon the befiegers. But the party of horfe 
which was fent before to Aldermafton, found there fome 
of the Parliament horfe, and, forgetting' their orange- 
tawny fcarfs, fell upon them ; and killed fome, and took 
fix or feven prifoners; whereby the fecret was difeovered, 
and notice quickly fent to Baling of the approaching 
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danger; which accident made their ftay lhorter at that vil¬ 
lage than was intended, and than the wearinefs of the 
foldiers required. About eleven of the clock, they begun 
their march again; which they continued all that night; 
the horfemcn often alighting, that the foot might ride, 
and others taking many of them behind them; however 
they could not but be extremely weary and furbated. 

Between four and five of the clock on Wednefday 
morning, it having been Monday night that they left 
Oxford, they arrived within a mile of Baling ; where an 
officer, fent from Sir William Ogle, came to them to let 
them know, “ that he durft not fend his troops l’o far, in 
“ regard many of the enemy’s horfe lay between Win- 
“ chefter and Baling. ” This broke all the Colonel’s 
meafures; and, fince there was no receding, made him 
change the whole, method of his proceedings; and, in- 
ftead of dividing his forces, and filling on in feveral 
places, as he meant to have done if the Winchefter forces 
had complied with their obligation, or if his march had 
been undifeovered, he refolved now to fall on jointly with 
all his body in one place; in order to which, he com¬ 
manded the men to be ranged in battalions; and rid to 
every fquadron, giving them fuch words as were proper 
to the occafion ; which no man could more pertinently 
deliver, or with a better grace: he commanded every 
man to tie a white tape ribbon, or handkerchief, above 
the elbow of their right arm; and gave them the word 
St. George ; which was the lign and the word that he 
had lent before to the Marquis, left in his fallies their 
men, for want of diftindtion, might fall foul of each 
other. 

Thus they marched towards the houfc, Colonel Web 
leading the right wing, and Lieutenant Colonel Bunkly 
the left of the horfe; and Gage himfelf the foot. They had 

not 
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not marched far, when at the upper end of a large cam¬ 
paign, field, upon a little riling of an hill, they difcerned 
a bcxty’ of five comets of horfe very full, Handing in very 
good order to receive them. But before any itnpreffion 
could be made upon them, the Colonel muft pafs be¬ 
tween two hedges lined very thick with mufqueteers; 
from whom the horfe very courageoufiy bore a fmart 
volley, and then charged the enemy’s horfe fo gallantly, 
that, after a fhorter refinance than was expelled from 
the known courage of Norton, though many of his men 
fell, they gave ground ; and at laft plainly run to a fafe 
place, beyond which they could not be purfeed. The 
foot difputed the bufinefs much better, and being beaten 
from hedge to hedge, rented into their quarters and 
works; which they did not abandon in lefs than hvo 
hours; and then a free entrance into the houfe was 
gained on that fide, where the Colonel only flayed to 
falute the Marquis, and to put in the"ammunition he 
had brought with him; which was only twelve barrels of 
powder, and twelve hundred weight of match; and im¬ 
mediately marched with his horfe and foot to Bafing- 
•ftoke, a good market-town two miles from the houfe; 
leaving one hundred foot to be led, by fome officers of 
the garrifon, to the town of Baling, a village but a mile 
diftant. In Bafingftoke they found ftore of wheat, 
malt, oats, felt, bacon, cheefe, and butter; as much of 
which was all that day fent to the houfe, as they could 
find carts or horfes to tranfport, together with fourteen 
barrels of powder, and fome mufquets, and forty or fifty 
head of cattle, with above one hundred Iheep: whilit 
the other party, that went to Baling town, beat the ene¬ 
my that was quartered there, after having killed forty or 
fifty of them; fome fled into the church, where they 
were quickly taken prifoners; and, among them, two 

captains. 
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captains, Jarvife and Jephfon, the two eldeft fons of 
two of tiie greatqft rebels of that country, and both heirs 
to good fortunes, who were carried prifoners to Bafing- 
houfe ; the reft, who belieged that fide, being fled into 
a ftrong fort which they had raifed in the park. The 
Colonel fpent that and the next'day in fending all 
manner of proVifions into the houfe; and then, reafona- 
bly computing that the garrifon was well provided for 
two months, he thought of his retreat to Oxford; whicli 
it was time to do: for befides that Norton had drawn 
all his 'tne# "together, who had been difmayed, with 
all the troops which lay quartered within any dis¬ 
tance, and appeared within fight of the houfe more 
numerous and gay than before, as if he meant to be 
revenged before they parted; he was likewife well in¬ 
formed by the petfons he had employed, that the enemy 
from’ Abingdon had lodged thcmlclves at Alder- 
mafton, and tffofe from Heading and Newbury, in two 
other villages upon the river Kennet; over which he was 
to pafs. 

Hereupon, that he might take away the apprehenfiott 
that he meant fuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, 
which he was lure would come into the enemy’j 
hands, to two or three villages next the houfe, “ that 
“ they fhould, by the next day noon, fend fitch pro- 

portions of com into Bafihg-houfe, as were mentioned 
" in the warrants; upon pain, if they failed by the time, 
te td have a thoufand horfc and dragoons fent to fire the 
“ towns.” This being done, and all his men drawn to¬ 
gether about eleven of the clock at night, Thurfday the 
fecond night after he came thither, the Marquis giving 
him two or three guides who knew the country exactly, 
he marched from Baling without found of drum or 
trumpet, and palled the Kennet, undifeovered, by a ford 
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near a bridge which the enemy had broke down; and 
thereby thought they had fecured that paflage; the 
horfe taking the foot en croupe ; and then, marching by¬ 
ways, in the morning they likewife paffed over the 
Thames, at a ford little more than a mile from Reading; 
and fo efcaped the enemy, and got before night to 
Wallingford; where he fecurely relied, and refrefhed his 
men that night; and the next day arrived fafe at Oxford; 
having loft only two captains, and two or three other 
gentlemen, and common men: in all to the number of 
eleven; and forty or fifty wounded, but not dangeroufly. 
What number the enemy loft could not be known; but 
it was believed they loft many, befides above one hun¬ 
dred prifoners that were taken ; and it was confefled, by 
enemies as well as friends, that it was as foldierly an ac¬ 
tion as had been performed in the war on either fide: 
and redounded very much to the refutation of the 
commander. 

The next day after the army of Eflex was gone, and 
diflblved, the King returned to his quarters at Bocon- 
nocke, and ftayed there only a day to refrefh his men ; 
having lent, the day before, Grecnvil, with the Cornilh 
horfe and foot, towards Plymouth, to join with Goring 
in the purfuit of Balfour, and that body of horfe; which, 
by palling over the bridge near Salt-afh, they might ea- 
fily have done. But he flackened his march that he 
might poftefs Salt-afh, which the enemy had quitted, 
and left therein eleven pieces of cannon, with fome arms 
and ammunition; which, together with the town, was not 
worth his unwarrantable ftay. This kept him from join¬ 
ing with Goring; who thereby, and for want of thofe 
foot, excufed his not fighting with Balfour when he was 
within diftance ; but contented himfelf with fending a 
commanded party to follow his rear; and in that too ea¬ 
ger 
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ger a purfuit. Captain Sam. Wainman, a young man of 
extraordinary parts and expectation, the fon of a very 
wife and eminent father, was loft, to the irreparable da¬ 
mage of a noble family. Thus Balfour, by an orderly 
and well governed march, pahed above one hundred 
miles in the King's quarters, as hath been faid before, 
without any confiderable lofs, to a place of fafety within 
their own precinCh. 

The fear and apprehenfion of the enemy was no fooner 
over, than the murmur begun, “ that the King had been 
“ perfuaded to grant too good conditions to that body 
“ of foot; and that he might well have forced them to 
“ have fubmitted to his mercy, as well as to have laid 
“ down their arms; and fo have tnlclc both ofticers and 
“ foldiers to become prifoners of war: by which the 
“ enemy would not have been able fofoou to have raifed 

another army.” But they who undertook to cenfure 
that aCtion, how” great a number foever they were, did 
not at all underhand the prefent temper and conftitution 
of the King’s army ; which then was not near fo ftrong 
as it was reputed to be. Whatever it might have done 
by a brifk and vigorous attempt, when it firft entered 
Cornwall, which was in the beginning of Atiguft, and 
when a party of his Majefty’s horfe furprifed and fazed 
the Earl of Effex’s own Lieutenant Colonel, and many 
other officers of name at Boconnocke, before his Majcf- 
ty was fufpeCled to be in any near dittance: I fay, what¬ 
ever might have been then done, in that confternation 
the enemy was then in, the cafe was very much altered 
in the beginning of September, when the articles were 
made; and when the number of the foot who laid down 
their arms was in truth fuperior to thofe of the King’s, 
{as it will appear anon), when his army marched out of 
Cornwall. The overfight, which was a great one, was 
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on the other fide, when their horfe broke through. If 
they had then known, and it was hardly pollible they 
fhould not know it, that all the King’s horl'e, his.guard 
only excepted, were at that time quartered behind them, 
about St. Blafe, their foot might very well have marched 
away with their horfe, their cannon qnly being left be¬ 
hind, and having got but four or five hours before, 
which they might ealily, and as undilcerned have done, 
the King’s army in the condition and ftate it was in, 
naked and unihod, would through thole ijiclofed parts, 
narrow lanes, and deep ditches, in Devon and Somerlet, 
have been able to have done them little harm: befides 
the King very well knew at the time the articles were 
made, that Middleton, notwithfianding all his affronts, 
was then come to Tiverton ; and therefore there can be 
no doubt, that his Majefty, in thofe condefcenfions, 
proceeded with no Ids prudence than clemency. 

The King After this great fuccefs, the King thought fit to re- 
new his offer of peace ; and fent a meffage to the two 

1 '““' Houfcs of Parliament, to defire that there might be a 
treaty to that purpofe; which meffage was fent by a 
trumpet to the Earl of Effex, after his repair to London, 
to be delivered by him, of which there was no confidera- 
tion taken in three months after the receipt of it. This 
done, the King’was periUded .in his.way (as it was not 
much out of it) to look upon Plymouth; for fo far it 
might be prefumed that the Cornifh troops, how impa¬ 
tient foever they were to be at their harvefl, would at¬ 
tend him : and if he could, by appearing before it, be-' 
come matter of it, which was not thought improbable, 
he might return to Oxford in great triumph, and leave 
the Weft throughly reduced : for then Lyme could not 
hold out, and lie might be fure to carry an army with 
him ftrongly recruited; but if it proved not a work of 

eafe 
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cafe anil expedition, he might proceed in his march 
without farther flay; and lie quickly found it ne- 
ceiTary to do fo; having lent a fummons to the 
town, and received a rude anfwcr to it: for the Earl 
of Elfex had left the Lord Roberts Governor in 
that town ; a man of a four and furly nature, a 
great opiniatre, and one who mult be overcome be¬ 
fore he would believe that lie could be fo. The King, 

■finding no good could be done with him, and that the 
reducing the town would require fume time, purfued his 
former relblufion, and marched away; having committed 
the blocking up of Plymouth to Sir Richard Grccnvil, aTiw Kin* 
man who had been bred a foldier, and of great expedf a- iu- hlmi 
tion, but of greater promifes; having with all manner ofbiock'np ' 0 
alllirance undertaken to take the town by Chriilmas, d |,|yn " JUlh ' 
fuch conditions might be performed to him, all which were 
pynbfually complied with ; whilft he made his quarters 
as far as ever the}' had been formerly from the town; 
.beginning his war firll upon his wife, who had been long 
in pofiefiion of her own fortune, by virtue of a decree in 
Chancery, manv years before the troubles; and feizing 
•upon all Ihe had, and then making himfclf mafter of all 
their eftates who were in the fervice of the Parliament, 
without doing any thing of importance upon the town ; 
only upon the firft meflage between the Lord Roberts and 
him, there arofe fo mortal a mifunderftanding, that there 
was never civility or quarter obferved between them; 
but fuch as were taken on either fide were put to the 
lword, or, which was worfe, to the halter. 

Since there will be often occafion to mention this 
gentleman. Sir Richard Greenvil, in the enfuing dif- 
courfe, and becaufe many men believed, that he was 
hardly dealt with in the next year, where all the proceed¬ 
ings will be fet down at large, it will not be unfit, in this 
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place, to fay fomewhat of him, and of the manner and 
merit of his entering into the King’s fervice fome 
months before the time we are now upon. He was of a 
very ancient and worthy family in Cornwall, which had, 
in feveral ages, produced men of great courage, and very 
ftgnal in their fidelity to, and fervice of, the Crown; and 
was himfelf younger brother (though in his nature, or 
humour, not of kin to him) to the brave Sir Bevil Green- 
vil, who fo couragcoufly loft his life in the battle of 
Lanfdovvn. Being a younger brother, and-a very young 
man, he went into the Low Countries to learn the profef- 
lion of a foldier; t o which he had dedicated himfelf 
under the greateft General of that age, Prince Maurice, 
in the regiment of my Lord Vcere, who was General of 
all the Englifh. In that fervice he was looked upon as 
a man of courage, and a diligent officer, in the quality 
of a captain, to which he attained after few years’ fertile. 
-About'this time, in the end of the reign of King James, 
the war broke out between England and Spain ; and in 
the expedition to Cales, this gentleman ferved as a major 
to a regiment of foot, and continued in the fame com¬ 
mand, in the war that foon after followed againft France; 
and, at the Iffe of Rhee, inlinuated himfelf into the very 
good grace of the Duke, of Buckingham, wLo was the 
General in that invafton 5' and after the unfortunate retreat 
from thence, was made colonel of a regiment with ge¬ 
neral approbation, and as an officer that well deferved 
it. 

I lis credit every day increafed with the Duke ; who, 
out of the generolity of his nature, as a moft generous 
pciTon he was, refolved to raife his fortune ; towards the 
beginning whereof, by his countenance and folicitation, 
he prevailed with a rich widow to marry him, who 
hail been a lady of extraordinary beauty, which ftie had 

not 
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not yet outlived; and though fhe had no great dower by 
her hufband, a younger brother of the Earl of Suffolk; 
yet fhe inherited a fair fortune of her own, near Ply¬ 
mouth ; and was befides very rich in a perfonal eftate, 
and was looked upon as the richeft match of the Weft. 

This lady, by the Duke’s credit. Sir Richard Greenvil (for 
he was now made a knight and baronet) obtained; and 
was thereby poflefled of a plentiful eftate upon the bor¬ 
ders of his own country '; where his own family had 
great credit and authority. The war being quickly at 
an end, and he deprived of his great patron, had nothing 
now to depend upon but the fortune of his wife; which, 
though ample enough to have fupported the expence a 
perfon of his quality ought, to have *made, was not large 
enough to fatisfy his vanity and ambition ; nor fo great, 
as he, upon common reports, had promifed himfelf by 
her. By not being enough pleafed with her fortune, he 
grew lefs pleafed With his wife ; who, being a woman of 
a haughty and imperious nature, and of a wit fuperior to 
his, quickly relented the difrefpedt fhe received from him; 
and in no degree ftudied to make herfelf eafy to him. 

After fome years fpent together in thefe domcftic unfo- 
ciable conteftations, in which he poflefled himfelf of all 
her eftate, as the foie matter of it, without allowing liar, 
out of her own, any competency for herfelf, and in¬ 
dulged to himfelf all thofe licences in her own houfe, 
which to women are moft grievous, fhe found means to 
withdraw herfelf from him; and was with all kindneis 
received into that family, in which flic had before been 
married, and was always very much refpeefted. 

Her abfence was not ingrateful to him, till the tenants 
refufed to pay him any more rent, and he found hiinfcll 
on a fudden deprived of her whole eftate, which was all 
he had to live upon : for it appeared now, that flic- had. 
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before her marriage with him, fettled her entire fortune 
fo abfolutely upon the Earl of Suffolk, thft the prefent 
right was in him, and he required the rents to be paid to 
him. This begot a fuit in the Chancery between Sir 
Richard Greenvil and the then Earl of Suffolk, before 
the Lord Coventry, ss?ho found the conveyances in law 
to be fo firm, that He could not only not relieve Sir 
Richard Greenviljn equity, but that in juftice he muft 
decree the land to the EaR ; which he did. This very 
fenfible mortification tranfported him fo.much, that, 
being a man who nfed to fpeak very bitterly of thofe he 
did not love, after all endeavours to have engaged the Earl 
in a perfonal conflict, he revenged himfelf .upon him in 
fuch opprobrious language, as the government and juf¬ 
tice of that time would not permit to pafs unpunifhed ; 
and the Earl appealed for reparation . to the court of 
Star-chamber; where Sir Richard was decreed to p|y 
three thoufand pounds for damages to* - him ; and was 
likewife fined the fum of three thoufand pounds to the 
King; who gave the fine likewife to the Karl: fo that 
Sir Richard w'as committed to the prifon of the fleet in 
execution for the whole fix thoufand pounds; which at 
that time was thought by all men to be a very fevere and 
rigorous decree, and drew a general compaflion towards 
the unhappy gentleman. • 

After he had endured many years of ftridt im prifon - 
ment, a little before the beginning of the late troubles, 
he made his efcapc out of the prifon ; and tranfporting 
himfelf beyond the feas, remained there till the Parlia¬ 
ment was called that produced fo many miferies to the 
kingdom; and when he heard that many decrees which 
had been made, in that time, by the court of Star-cham¬ 
ber, w'ere. ;repealed, and the perfons grieved, ablolved 
ftom thofe penalties, he likewife returned, and petitioned 

to 
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’ to have his caufe heard; for which a committee was ap¬ 
pointed ; but before it could be brought to any conclu- 
fton, the rebellion broke out .in Ireland. Among the 
firft troops that were railed, and tranfported for the fup- 
preffion thereof, by the Parliament, (to whom the King 
had unhappily committed the profecution of it), Sir 
Richard Grcenvil, upon the fame of being a,good offi¬ 
cer, was fent over with a very good troop of horfe; was 
major of the Earl of Lcicefter’s own regiment of horfe, 
and was very much efteemed by him, and the more by 
tite Parliament, for the fignal a6ls of cruelty he did 
every day commit upon the Iriffi; which were of fo 
many kinds upon both iexes, young and old, hanging 
old men who were bedrid, becaul'e they would not dif- 
cover where their money was, that he believed they 
had ; and old woijien, fome of quality, after he had 
plundered them, and'found lefs than he expedfod ; that 
they can hardly be believed, though notoriou/ly known 
to be true. 

After the ceffiation was made in Ireland, he pretended 
that his conlcience would not give him leave to ftay 
there, and was much the more welcome to the Parlia¬ 
ment, for declaring fo heartily againfl that ceffiilion ; 
and Sir‘William Waller being ip the beginning of this 
year to make his expedition info) the Well, after the 
battle of Alresford, Sir Richard Greenvil was either com¬ 
mended to him, or invited by him, to command the 
horfe under him; which he cheerfully accepted, not 
without many infinuations, how much his intereft in 
Devohffiire and Cornwall would advance their’s. lie 
received from the Parliament a great fum of money, for 
the making his equipage; in which he always affiedfod 
more than ordinary luftre; and Sir William Waller 
communicated to him all his defigns, with the ground 

and 
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and foundation of them, as to an entire friend, and an 
officer of that eminence, by whofe advice he meant to 
govern his own conduct. 

His firft and principal defign was to furprife Baling- 
houfe, by a correfpondence with the Lord Edward Paw- 
let, brother to the Marquis of Winchefter, and then 
with him, as unfufpedled as a brother ought to be. For 
the better execution of this, Sir Richard Greenvil was 
font before with a body of the liorfe, that all things 
might be well difpofed, and prepared aguinft the time 
Waller himfelf fhould come to him. He appointed a 
rendezvous for the hovfe at Bagfhot, and the fame day 
marched out of London only with his equipage ; which 
rvas very noble; a coach and fix horfes, a waggon and 
fix horfes, many led horfes, and many fervants: with 
thofe, when he came to Stanes, he left the Bagfhot- 
road, and marched diredtly to Reading, where the King’s 
garrifon then was; and thence, without delay, to Ox¬ 
ford, where he was very gracioufiy received by the 
King, and the more, becaufe he was not expected. He 
communicated then to the King the whole deiign of the 
furprife ofBafing: upon which the King fent an ex- 
prefs immediately to the Marquis, with all the particu¬ 
lar informations; who thereupon feized upon his bro¬ 
ther, and the other confpirators; who confefi’ed all, with 
all the circumftances of the correfpondence and combi¬ 
nation. The Marquis prevailed with the King, tiiat he 
might only turn his brother out of the garrifon, after 
juftice was done upon his complices. very happy 

and feufonable difeovery preferved that important place; 
which, without it, had infallibly been loft within few 
days, and therefore could not but much endear the per- 
fon of the difeoverer; upon w'hom the Parliament 
thundered out all thofe reproaches, which his deferting 

them 
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them in fuch a manner was liable to; and denounced all 
thofe judgments upon him of attainder, confifcation, and 
incapacity of pardon, which they ufed to do againft 
thofe, who, they thought, had done them moft mifchief, 
or againft whom they were moft incenfed: which was all 
the excufe he could make for his fevere proceedings 
againft thofe of their party, who fell into his hands after¬ 
wards where he commanded. 

From Oxford he went quickly into the Weft, before 
he had any command there; declaring that he would 
afiift Colonel Digby; who, upon Prince Maurice’s de¬ 
parture from thence with his army, was left to block up 
Plymouth; which he did with much courage and fol- 
dierly ability. To him he had letters from the King, 
that he Ihould put Sir Richard Greenvil into the poftef- 
fion of his wife’s eftate, that lay within his quarters, and 
which was juftly liable to a fequeftration by her living- 
in London, and being too zealoufly of that party ; 
which the Colonel punctually did. And lo he came, 
after fo many years, to be again pofiefied of all that 
eftate ; which was what he moft fet his heart upon. 

One day he made a vilit from his houfe, which he 
called his own, to the Colonel; and dined with him ; and 
the Colonel civilly fent half a dozen troopers to wait on 
him home, left any of the garrifon, in their ufual excur- 
fions, might meet with him. In his return home, he 
faw four or five fellows coming out of a neighbour 
wood, with burthens of wood upon their backs, which 
they had ftolen. He bid the troopers fetch thofe fellows 
to him; and finding that they were foldiers of the garri - 
fon, he made one of them hang all the reft ; which, to 
fave his own life, he was contented to do : fo ftrong his 
appetite was to thofe executions he had been accuftomed 

to 
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to in Ireland, without any kind of commiftion or pre¬ 
tence of authority. 

Shortly after, upon a fally made with horfe^afid foot 
from the town, Colonel Digby, (who, bdicfcythr kc 4 n~ 
nefs of his courage, had a more compofed unftdri¥aa$}btg> 
and lefs liable to fumes, than fome of his faniiiyTWt® hat) 
<harper parts), charging them with fucli vjgohr as routed 
and drove them back, received himfeif* in' the clofe an 
unhappy wound, with a rapier, -in the'eye; which 
pierced near his brain ; fo that, though *hc was brought 
off by his foldiers, it was very long before he recovered 
enough to endure the air, and never did the effects of 
the wound. Upon this accident Sir Richard Grecnvil 
was placed in that command, which he executed for 
fome months; until, upon the advance of the Karl'of 
Eficx, he was compelled to retire into Cornwall, where 
we found him at the Ring’s comingjhither. 

This fo large excuriion upon a private perfon may 
feem very extravagant, and to carry in it too much ani- 
mofity againft the memory of a man who did fome 
things well, and was not without fome merit in the 
King’s fcrvice; but they who know the occurrences of 
the next year, which will be faithfully related, and 
conlider the feverity that he compelled the prince to ufe 
towards him, of which he made a great noife afterwards 
in the world, and prevailed with fome good men to be¬ 
lieve that the proceeding againft him was too rigorous, 
and that the council then about the Prince had fome 
perfonal difrefped! towards him, may reafonably believe, 
that this enlargement was in fome degree neceffary, 
that fuch a man’s original, nature, manners, and difpofi- 
tion, fhould be manifeft and clearly undeiftood. 

The King was now moft intent to return into his 
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winter quarters at Oxford, which was all he could pro- 
pofe to himfelf; in which lie expected to meet with all 
the obftrutftions and difficulties his enraged enemies 
could lay in his way. lie knew well that Waller was 
even ready to come out of London, and that Middleton 
was retired from Tiverton to join with him; that they 
had fent for the Earl of Manchefter to march towards 
the Weft with his victorious army: fo that, if he long 
deferred his march, he mult look to light another battle, 
before he could reach Oxford. Notwithftanding all 
which, his army, that had been upon hard duty, and had 
made long marches above fix months together, required 
feme reft and refrelhment; the foot were without clothes 
and ffioes; and the horic in fuch ill humour, that with¬ 
out money they would be more dilcontentcd. To pro¬ 
vide the belt remedy that could be applied to thefe evils, 
the next day after the King marched from Plymouth, 
himfelf, attended only by his own troop, and the prin¬ 
cipal officers of the Court, went to Exeter ; appointing 
the army, by How marches, to follow, and to be quar¬ 
tered at Tiverton, and the other towns adjacent; where 
they arrived on the 21 ft of September. 

His Majefty now quickly difeerned how continual . 
hard duty, with little fighting, had leflened and di- 
minilhed his army. His own body of foot, which when 
he entered Cornwall were abo\y four thou fund, was at 
this time much fewer; and Prince Maurice’s, which con¬ 
futed of full four thoufand five hundred, when the King 
firfi viewed them at Kirton, was not now half the num¬ 
ber. Of all the forces under Greenvil, which had made 
fo much noife, and had been thought worthy of the 
name of an army, there were only five hundred foot and 
three hundred horfe left with him, for the blocking up 
Plymouth; the reft were dwindled away; 01 die. which 
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was his ufual artifice, he had encouraged them to ftay 
for fome time in Cornwall, and then to repair to him, 
as many of them did ; for his forces fuddenly increafed; 
and the truth is, few of the Cornilh marched eaftward 
with the King. The King’s horfe were haralTed, and 
many of them dead in the marches; which contributed 
to the difeontent of the riders; fo that great provifions 
were to be made before they could begin a new march. 
By the diligence and adiivity of the commiffioners ap¬ 
pointed in Devonfhire for thofe affairs,-his Majefty was 
within few days fupplied w'ith two thoufand pounds in 
money, which was prefently diftribated among the horfe; 
and three thoufand fuits of clothes, with good propor¬ 
tions of flioes and ftockings; which were likewife deli¬ 
vered to the foot. What remained yet wanting for the 
horfe and foot, was promifed to meet them, upon their 
ftrft entrance into Somerfetfhire where the commif¬ 
fioners of that county had undertaken they fhould be 
ready. 

There was another thing of equal importance to be 
provided for, before the King left Exeter; which was, the 
blocking up the troops of Lyme; which were grown more 
infolent by the fuccefs they had had ; and made incur- 
fions l'ometimcs even to the walls of Exeter; and-to re- 
ftrain a ftronger garrifon in Taunton. For when Prince 
Maurice raifed his liege from Lyme, he had very un¬ 
happily drawn out tire garrifon of Taunton, which con- 
lifted of eight hundred men, under the command of Sir 
John Sraw’cl, a perfon of that eminent courage and .fide¬ 
lity, that he would never have given it up; and left only 
fourfeore men in the caftle to be kept by a lieutenant, 
w ho bafely gave it up, as foon as Effex in his pafiage 
demanded it; for which he defervedly afterwards fuffered 
death. And it was now, by the garrifon the Earl put 

into 
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into it, and the extreme malignity and pride of the in¬ 
habitants. in both which they exceeded, become a lharp 
thorn in the tides of all that populous county. 

To remedy the firft of thele, fomc troops which de¬ 
pended upon the garrifon of Exeter were ailigned, and 
were to receive orders from Sir John Berkley, Gover¬ 
nor thereof; who was the more vacant for that fervice by 
the reduction of Rarnftable ; which was done during the 
King’s Bay at Exeter. The other of Taunton was more 
unhappily committed to Colonel Windham, the Go¬ 
vernor of Bridgewater; who, though a gentleman (ft 
known courage and unqueftionable fidelity, by the divi- 
fions and factions in the country, was not equal to the 
work. To difpatch all tins, the King i'tayed not a full 
week at Exeter; but haftened his march to Chard in 
Somerfetlhire, where he flayed longer; for which he paid 
dear after; for he might otherwife hare reached Oxford, 
before the enemy was in a conjunction itrong enough to 
flop him ; yet even that ftay could not be prevented, 
except he would have Eft the money and clothe^ 
(which the commifiioners of Somerfetlhire pronnled, and 
did deliver there at laft) behind him ; winch would not 
have been grateful to the army. 

It was the laft of September, that the King marched 
from Chard; and quartered that night at a houie of the 
Lord Pawlet’s, w'here Prince Rupert met him, and gave 
him an account of the unhappy affairs of the North, and 
that he had left about two thou land horfe under the 
command of Sir Marmaduke Langdale; which he might 
as we'll have brought with him, and then the King would 
have had a glorious end of his weftern expedition. 
Prince Rupert prefently returned to Briftol, with order-:, 
as foon as was poffible, to march with thole northern 
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horle under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and two thou¬ 
fand foot, which were in Wales, under Colonel Charles 
Gcrrard, into Glouceftcrfhire; by which the enemy might 
be obliged to divide their force, which if they fhould ftill 
keep united, the Prince from thence would be able to 
join with the King: but thefe orders were not executed 
in time. The King’s army at this time coniifted in the 
whole but of five thoufand five hundred foot, and about 
four thoufand horfe; and Waller was already come witli 
his horfe to Blanford; but fome of his troops being 
beaten up by thole of the King’s, he retired to Shaftf- 
btiry, and thofe jjnrts of Wiltlhire adjacent. It con¬ 
cerned the King very much, before he left thofe parts, 
to relieve Portland-cartle, which had been now befieged 
from the time of the Earl.of Efiex’s march that way. 
To that purpofe, he marched to Sherborne; where he 
Ifayed fix days too long, though in’ that time he railed the 
liege before Portland-caltle, if he had not hoped by that 
delay that his nephew Prince Rupert would have been 
well advanced in his march. Sir Lewis Dives was left 
with his own regiment of one hundred and fifty old ibl- 
tliers, and fome horfe in Sherborne-caftle, and made- 
commander in chief of Dorfetfhirc; in hope that he 
would be able ihortly by his activity, and the very good 
aficdlion of that county, to raile men enough to recover 
Weymouth : and he dic£ perform all that could be rea- 
lonably expedited from ln-m. His Majcfty had a great 
ildire, in liis march to Oxford, to relieve Donnington- 
caitle, and Baling ; which was again befieged by tflmoft 
the whole army of the enemy: and then to fend a'good 
party to relieve Banbury, which had been clofe befieged 
by Colonel John. Eiennes, another fon of the Lord Say, 
with all the forces of Northamptonfhire, Warwick, and 

Coventry; 
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Coventry; and bravely defended bv Sir William Comp¬ 
ton, full three months; but by this time reduced to the 
utmoft extremity. 

In order to prel'ervc all this, the King came to Salif- 
bury upon the fifteenth of October ; where he under- 
flood. “ that Waller lay at Andover with Ins troops; 

that Mancheller was advanced as far as Reading with 
“ five thouland horle and loot, and four and twenty 
“ pieces of ordnance; and that four regiments of the 
“ Trained Brugls of London were beginning their mart h 
“ to him ; and that three thouland of the horle and foot 
“ of the Earl of Ellex’s army were near Portsmouth, 
“ expediting orders to join with the refi.” This might- 
very well have difpoled his Map ltd to have battened 
his march to Oxford, which would have made a fair 
conclulion of the campaign; and this was the more rea- 
fonable, becaufe here the K'Aig received, letter i fro.n 
Prince Rupert, in which he declared, “ that ir vee not 
*• poliible for him to bring up his poops lu loon a,, his 
“ Majtllv expected and mdecd K in. pick nt condi¬ 
tion reeptired: and if this had been iciolvcd, both Oon- 
fimglon-caftle and Danbury might have been fealon- 
ably let at liberty; but a great, gaiety potleiied Coring, 
that he earneltly advifed tlie King to march, with ieavey’ 
and expedition, to beat Waller; who lay at Andover, a 
good difiance from the refi, with three thouland horle 
and dragoons; which the King/ipon the unanimous con¬ 
tent of the council, confenred’to. 

' He had left all the cannon that he had taken from 
Elfex, in Exeter; and now he lent all his great can¬ 
non to a garrifon he had within two miles of Salif- 
bury at Langford, a houfe of the Lord Gorges; where 
was a garrifon of one hunched men, commanded by a 
good officer. The reft qf-ahe cannon and carriages were 
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left at Wilton, the ltoufe of the Earl of Pembroke, with 
a regiment of foot to guard them ; and the King ap¬ 
pointed the rendezvous for the army to be the next 
morning, by l'even of the clock, near Clarendon-park; 
and good guards were fet at all the avenues of the city, 
to keep all people from going out, that Waller might 
not have any notice of his purpofe: and if the hour of 
the rendezvous had been obferved, as it rarely was, 
(though his Majefty was himfelf the moft punctual, and 
never abfent at the precife time), that ddign had fuc- 
ceeded to wifh. For though the foot under Prince 
Maurice came not up till eleven of the clock, fo that 
the army did not begin its march till twelve, yet they 
came within four miles of Andover, before Waller had 
any notice of their motions ; when he drew out his 
whole body towards them, as if he meant to fight; but 
upon view of their ftrerfgth, and the good order they 
were in, he changed his mind, and drew back into the 
town; leaving a ft rung party of liorfe and dragoons to 
make good his retreat. But the King’s van charged, 
and routed them with good execution, and purified 
them through the town, and flew many of them in ttfe 
rear, until the darkriefs of the night lecured them, and 
hindered the others from following farther. But they 
were all fcattcred, and came not quickly together again; 
and the King quartered that night at Andover. The 
lcattering this great body**,under Waller in this manner, 
and the little refiftancc they made, fo raifed the fpirits of 
the King’s army, that they delired nothing more than to 
have a battle with the whole army of the enemy; which 
the King meant not to feck out, nor to decline fighting 
with them, if they put themfelves in his way. And fo 
he refolved to raife the fiege of Donnington-caftle, 
nhich was little out of his Way to Oxford. To that 
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purpofe, he fcnt orders for the cannon which had been left 
at Langford and Wilton, to make all hafte to a place ap¬ 
pointed between Andover and Newbury; where he ftayed 
with his army till they came up to him; and then march¬ 
ed together to Newbury, within a mile of Donnington. 

The blockade of Donnington-caftle had been (when 
Middleton from thence purfued his march into the 
W eft) left to the care of Colonel Horton ; who for fome 
time was contented to block it up ; but then finding his 
fummons negltcftcd, and that they had ftore of provi- 
fions within, and having an addition of forces from 
Abingdon and Reading, he refolved tobefiegc it; which 
he begun to do the 29th of September; and made his 
approaches, and railed a battery on the foot of the hill 
next Newburv, and plied it. fo with his great cannon, 
that, after twelve days continu;jl Ihooting, he beat down 
three towers and a part of the wall; which he believed 
had fo humbled the Governor ^nd the garrifon, that 
they would be no longer fo ftubborn as they had been; 
and therefore he font them another jummons, in which 
he magnified his own clemency, “jthat pretailed with 
**' him, now they were even at his mercy, to offer them 
“ quarter for their lives, if they gave up the caftle before 
“ Wednefday at ten of the clock'in the morning; but 
“ if that his favour was not accepted, he declared, in the 
“ prelence of God, that there Should no man amongft 
“ them have his life fparecUr The Governor made 
himfelf merry with his high ai\d threatening language ; 
and fent him word, “ he would keep the place, and 
“ would neither give nor receive charter.” At this time, 
the Earl of Manchefter himfelf with his forces came to 
Newbury'; and receiving no better anfwer to his own 
fummons, than Horton ha^done before, he refolved to 
ftorm it the next day. But his foldiers, being well m- 
^ a 2 funned 
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formed of ilie refutation of tliol’c: v. itlnn, declined that 
hot Service; and plied it with thin artillery until the 
next night; and then removed tluir battery to die other 
hde of the cattle ; and begun their approaches by taps ; 
when the Governor made a ftrong tally, and beat them 
out of their trenches, and killed a lieutenant colonel, 
who commanded in chief, with many foldiers; thot their 
chief cannoneer through the head, brought away their 
cannon-bafkets, and many arms, and retired with \ery 
little lot's : yet the next night they finifhed their bat¬ 
tery ; and continued tome days their great fhot, till they 
heard of the approach of the King’s army; whereupon 
the\ drew off their ordnance, and their Trained Bands of 
London being not ret come to them, the Earl thought 
lit to march arvav to a greater difhmce; there having 
been, in nineteen days, |bovc one thouland great Biot 
Ipcnt upon the walls, wi/hout any other damage to the 
garrifon, than the beating down fome old parts thereof. 

When the King came to Newbury, the Governor of 
Donnington attended him, and was knighted for his 
very good behaviour; and there was then fo little appro- 
henfion of dread of %e enemy, that his Majefty thought 
not of profeeuting In - journey toward., Oxford, before he 
Humid relieve both B.'hng and Banbury. And norv im- 
jiortunities being lent iVom the laft, which was even upon 
the point of rendering fi want of victuals, they having 
already eaten moft of theVr horfes, his Majefty was w'ell 
RruiUmv- content that the Earl of Northampton, who had the fu- 
liev'Vhy ptemc government of t l;fit garrifon, where he had left his 
the Kart of brave brother his licuttniant, fhould, with three regiments 
“■ of horfc, attempt tlie relieving it; letters being fent to 
Oxford, “ that Colonel Gage, with fome horfe and foot 
“ from thence, ftiould meet rim;” which they did punc¬ 
tually; and came time enough-Banbury before they 
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were expedited: yet they found the rebels' liod'c (fuperior 
in number by much to theirs) drawn up in live bodies 
on the fouth fide of the town, near their tconce ; as if, 
upon the advantage of that ground, they meant to light. 
But two or three Riots, made at them by a couple of 
drakes brought from Oxford by Colonel Gage, made 
them dagger, and retire from their ground very dif- 
orderly. Their cannon and baggage had been lent out 
of the town the night before ; ami their loot, being above 
leven hundwj, run out of Banbury upon the frit ad¬ 
vance of tiler King's troops. Colonel Gage with the 
foot went directly to the cattle, that they might be at 
liberty ; whillt the Earl of Northampton followed the 
horle fo clolely, that they found it 1'eR to make a fraud ; 
where lie furioufly charged and routed them ; and, not¬ 
withstanding they had lined fume hedges with muf- 
queteers, purified them till th<iy were Icattered, and totally 
difpcrled ; their General, young Fiennes*, lontinuing Ins 
flight, till he came to CoventryV without dating. The 
foot, for the mod part, by difperlVg themleives, elcaped 
by the inclolures, before Colonel Gage could come up. 
But there were taken, in the chaff, one lield-piece, and 
three waggons of arms and annum nit ion ; many Haiti ; 
and two officers of horle, with/near one hundred other 
prifoners, four cornets of liorfbf and two hundred horle.s, 
were taken ; and all this witlyfhe lot’s of one captain and 
nine troopers ; feme officersfand others, being wounded, 
but not mortally. Thus till' liege was railed from Ban- 
'bury ; which had continued\dl thirteen weeks ; fo nota¬ 
bly defended, that though th\ liad but two horfes left 
uneaten, they had never fullered a fummons to be tent to 
them ; and it was now rclicvj/^the e ery day of the month 
upon which both town amj^fadle had been rendered to the 
King two years before ;-ocing the 26th of October. 
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Though the relief of Banbury fuccecded to wifh, yet 
the King paid dear for it foon after; the very day after 
that fervice was performed, Colonel Urry, a Scotchman, 
who had formerly ferved the Parliament, and is well 
mentioned, in the tranfadfions of the laft year, for having 
quitted them, and performed forne fignal fervice to the 
King, had in the Weft, about the time the King entered 
into Cornwall, (in a difcontented humour, which was 
very natural to him), deft red a pafs to go beyond the 
leas; and fo quitted the fervice: but, inftead of embark¬ 
ing liimfelf, made hafte to London; and put himfelf 
now into the Earl of Manchcfter’s army, and made a 
difeovery of all lie knew of the King’s army, and a 
ddcription of the >pcrfons and cuftoms of thofe who 
principally commanded; fo that as they well knew the 


conftitution and weaknefs of* the King’s army, they had 
alfo advertifement of the (Earl of Northampton’s being 
gone, with three regime/ats of horfc, to the relief of 
Banbury. Whercupoiy within two days after, all thofe 
forces which had bee:;' under Effex and Waller, being 
united with Mancl/jfter, (with whom likewife the 
Trained Bands of London were now joined; all which 
made up a body on above eight thouland foot; the 


number of their horfe ^eing not inferior), advanced to¬ 
wards the King, who I' d not half the number before 
the departure of the Earl'of Northampton, and ftayed 
ftill at Newbury -with a revolution to expedt the return 
of that Earl, that he miglc likewife do fomewhat for 
Baftng ; not believing that 7 the. enemy could be fo foon 


united. 


The f e cord It was now too late .o hope to make a fafe retreat 
Newbury. to Oxford, when the wh<% body of the enemy’s army, 
which had received pofttive Voders to fight the King as 
foon as was poflible, appeared ,as near as Thackham; 

fo 
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fo that his Majeily, not at all difmaycd, retolvcd to Band 
upon the defcnfive only; hoping that, upon the ad¬ 
vantage he had of the town of Newbury and the river, 
the enemy would not fpeedily advance ; and that in the 
mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, whillt his army was 
under cover, they might be forced to retire. The King 
quartered in the town of Newbury ; and placed Itrong 
guards on the loutli of the town : but the greateft part 
of the army was placed towards the enemy’s quarters, 
in a good houfe belonging to Mr. Dolcman at Shaw, 
and in a village near it, defended by the river that runs 
under Donnington-caftle, and in a houfe between that 
village and Newbury, about which a* work was call up, 
and at a mill upon the river of Kennet ; all which lay 
almoft eaft from the town. ‘DjrecSHy north from thence 
were two open fields,*where mull of the horfc ftood with 
the train of artillery, and abo\t half a mile weft was 
the village of Speen ; and beyond it a fmail heath. In 
this village lay all Prince MaurtVe’s foot, and fome 
horfe, and at the entrance of the he ith a work was call 
up, which cleared the heath. In t, tis pofture they had 
many Ikirmifhes with the enemy filr two days, without 
lofing any ground ; and the enemy was Hill beaten off 
with lofs. 

On Sunday morning, the /even and twentieth of 
October, by the break of day!one thoufand of the Earl 
of Manchefter’s army, witrf the Trained Bands of 
London, came down the hill ;\and palled the river that 
way- by Shaw; and, uAdifcov\red, forced that guard 
which fhould have kep/ the patf near the houfe; that 
was entrenched where Sir Bernard Aftley lay ; who 
inftantly, with a good body of mufqueteers, fell upon 
the enemy; and not only routed them, but compelled 
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them to rout two other bodies of their own men, who 
were coming to fecond them. In this purluit very 
many of the enemy were Bain, and many drowned in 
the river, and above two hundred arms taken. There 
continued, all that day, very warm fkirmilhes in leveral 
parts ; the enemy’s army having almoft encompalfed 
the King’s; and with much more lots to them, than to 
the King; till, about three of the dock in the aftef- 
noon, Waller with his own, and the forces which had 
been under Ellex, fell upon the quarter at Speen, and 
palled the river ; which was not well defended by the 
officer who was appointed to guard it with horfe and 
foot, very many of them being gone off from their 
guards, as never imagining that they would, at that 
time of day, have attempted a quarter that was thought 
the Rrongeft of all. l/ur having thus got the river, 
they marched in good order, witH* very great bodies of 
foot, winged with hpvfe, towards the heath ; from 
whence the horfe wlvfh were left there, with too little 
. rdifhnce, retired ; peing in truth much overpowered, 
by real’on the major part of them, upon confidence of 
fecurity of the pal?, were gone to provide forage for 
their horfe. 

By this means the Jtncmy poffeffed themfelves of the 
ordnance which had \ecn planted there, and of the 
village of Speen ; the ifcot which were there retired to 
the hedge next the large ucld between Speen and New¬ 
bury ; which they made /rood : at the fame time, the 
right wing of the enemy's horfe advanced under the 
hill of Speen, with < ne hundred mufqueteers in the 
van, and came into the. open field, where a good body 
of the King’s horfe ftoXh which at ftrft received them 
in feme diforder; but thcNQuecn’s regiment of horfe, 
commanded by Sir John Cansficld, charged them with 
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fo much gallantry, that lie routed that great body ; 
which then tied; and he had the execution of ilum 
near hall a mile ; wherein molt of the mufqueteer; 
were Bain, and very many of the horl'e ; infomuch that 
that whole wing rallied not again that night. The 
King was at that time witlt the Prince, and many 
of the lords, and other his tenants, in the middle of 
that field ; and could not, by his own prefence, relirain 
thole liorle, which at the firft approach of the enemy 
were in that iMorder, from fhamefully gising ground. 
So that if Sir John Cansfidd had not, in that article of 
time, given them that brill: charge, by which other 
troops were ready to charge them in the Bank, the 
King himfelf had been in very great ‘Anger. 

At the fame time, the left wing of the enemy's liorfe 
advanced towards the nortli *}nle of the great field ; 
but, before they got thither, Goring, with the Tail ot' 
Cleveland’s brigade, charged tkgni to vigoroufiy, t hat 
he forced them back in great col-fulion over a hedge; 
and following them, was charged b_^ another frelh body, 
which lie defeated likewile, and 11 Tv very many of the 
enemy upon the place ; having jiot only routed and 
beaten them oB'their ground, buy' endured the Biot of 
three bodies of their foot in thi,,r purfuit, and in their 
retreat, with no confiderable /flamage, lave that the 
Earl of Cleveland’s horfe Luffing under him, he was 
taken prifoner; which was arc extraordinary lofs. Whilft 
this was doing on tltat fide,'twelve hundred horfe, and 
three thouland foot of thfife 'under the Earl of Man- 
chefter, advanced witl^f great \refolution upon Shaw- 
houfe, and the field adjacent;/which quarter was de¬ 
fended by Sir Jacob Aftley a>:d Colonel George Lifie ; 
and the houfe, by Lieuteriant Colonel Page. They 
came finging of pfalms; and, at firft, drove forty muf- 
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quetcers from a hedge, who were placed there to flop 
them ; but they were prefently charged by Sir John 
Brown, with the Prince’s regiment of horfe; who did 
good execution upon them, till he faw another body of 
their horfe ready to charge him, which made him re¬ 
tire to the foot in Mr. Doleman’s garden, which flanked 
that field, and give fire upon thofe horfe, whereof very 
many fell; and the horfe thereupon wheeling about, 
Sir John Brown fell upon their rear, killed many, and 
kept that ground all the day ; when the .referve of foot, 
commanded by Colonel Thelwell, galled their foot with 
ieveral vollies, and then fell on them with the but-ends 
of their mufquets, till they had not only beaten them 
from the hedges, ‘out quite out of the field ; leaving 
two drakes, fome colours, anil many dead bodies be¬ 
hind them. At this tim^, a great body of their foot at¬ 
tempted Mr. Dolcman’s houfe, but were fo well enter¬ 
tained by Lieutenant Colonel Page, that, after they had 
made their firft effort Jrhey were forced to retire in fuch 
confufion, that he pyrrfued them from the houfe with a 
notable execution, ifo'omuch that they left five hundred 
dead upon a little fpet of ground; and they drew off the 
two drakes out of tirt field to the houfe, the enemy be¬ 
ing beaten off, and retVed from all that quarter. 

It was now night; fat which neither party was forry; 
and the King, who hadVbecn on that fide where the 
enemy only had prevailed' thought that his army had 
fuflered alike in all other razees. He faw they were en¬ 
tirely pofTeffed of Speeig arid had taken all the ord¬ 
nance which had been* left tl\re ; whereby it would 
be eafy for them, befWe the next morning, to have 
compaffed him round ; towards which they might have 
gone far, if they had fountrthemfelves in a condition to 
have purified their fortune. 
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Hereupon, as foon as it was night, his Majcfty, with 
the Prince, and thofe lords who had been about him 
all the day, and his regiment of guards, retired into the 
fields under Donnington-caftle, and refolved to profe- 
cute the refolution that was taken in the morning, when 
they faw the great advantage the enemy had in num¬ 
bers, with which he was like to be encompalled, if his 
forces were beaten from either of the polls. That re¬ 
folution was, “ to march away in the night towards 
“ Wallingford and to that purpofe, all the carriages 
and great ordnance had been that morning drawn under 
Donnington-caftle ; fo he lent orders to all the officers 
to draw off their men to the fame place; and receiving 
intelligence at that time that Prince Rupert was come, 
or would be that night at Bath, that he might make 
no flay there, but prefently’ bh able to join with his 
army, his Majcfty himfelf, with the Prince, and about 
three hundred horfe’, made hafte thither, and found 
Prince Rupert there, and tiiencc made what hafte they 
could back towards Oxford. The Tilth is, the King’s 
army was not in fo ill a condition, as the King conceived 
it to have been : that party which w.ere in the field near 
Speen, kept their ground very rcfoUncly; and although 
it was a fair moon-fhine night, die enemy, that was 
very near them, and much fuperi?;r in number, thought 
not fit to aflault or difturb tly.m. That part of the 
enemy that had been fo roughiy treated at Shaw, hav¬ 
ing received fuccour of a ftrofig body of horfe, refolved 
once more to make an attempt upon the foot there ; 
but they were beaten off as before ; though they flood 
not well enough to receive an eonal lofs, but retired to 
their hill, where they flood ftill. This was the laft ac¬ 
tion between the armies; for about ten of the clock at 
night, all the army, horfe, foot, and cannon, upon the 
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King’s orders, drew forth their feveral guards to the 
heath about Donnington-caftle ; in which they left 
moil of their wounded men, with all their ordnance, 
ammunition, and carriages; then Prince Maurice, and 
the other officers, marched in good order away to Wal¬ 
lingford, committing, the bringing up the rear to Sir 
Humphrey Rennet, (who had behaved hirnklf very 
lignally that clay), who, with his brigade of horfe, 
marched behind, and received not the lea ft difturbancc 
from the enemy; who, in fo light a .night, could not 
but know of the retreat, and were well enough plcafed 
to be r.d of an enemy that had handled them fo ill. 
By the morning, all the army, foot as well as horfe, ar¬ 
rived at Wallingford ; where luting refreflied a little, 
they marched to Oxford, without feeing any party of 
the enemy that looked ,after them. 

Many nude a quefhon which party had the better 
of the day; and neither was well’ enough latisfied with 
their fuccels. Thefe could be no qucltion there were 
very many more f killed of the enemy, than of the 
King’s army; whereof were milling only Sir William 
St. Legev, Lieutenant Colonel to the Duke’s regiment 
of loot ; Lieutenaii^ Colonel Topping, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Leake, both .officers of horfe, who were all there 
Haiti, with not abo\ cVine hundred common foldiers, in 
all places. The EarV of Brentford, General of the 
army, was wounded on'the head ; Sir John Cansfield, 
Sir John Greenvil, and Lieutenant Colonel Page, were 
wounded ; but all recovered. The officers of the ene¬ 
my’s lide were never talked^ of, being, for the- moll 
part, of no better f^rnilies than the common foldiers. 
But it was reafonably computed, by thole who law the 
action in all places, that: there could not be fo few as 
one thoufand dead upon the place : yet becaufe th.e 
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Kings army quitted the tide!, and marched aWr.v in the 
night, the other tide thought themlehes matters; and 
the Parliament celebrated their \ idory with their ulual 
triumphs; though, within few days after, they dif- 
cerned that tliey had little reafon lor it. They came 
to know, by what accident was not imagined, that the 
Karl ol Brentford remained tha* night in the chile, by 
realon of the hurt in his head, and lb lent Colonel 
Urry to him to peri'uade him to give up the oallie, and 
to make him other large offers ; all which the Ceneral 
rejceded with the indignation that became him. No 
more iliali be faid of the Colonel, bccaule, alter all his 
tergiverfations, he chole at laid to lole iiis life for and in 
the King’s fervice; which ought to expiate for all his 
tranfgreffions, and prclcrvc his memory from all unkind 
reflections. 

The next day, when they knew that the King’s army 
was retired, and not till then, they made halm to polIWs 
thcmiclves of Newbury; and then drew up liieir whole 
army before Donnington-caffle, and lummoned the 
Governor “ to deliver it to them, or elle they would 
“ not leave one ffonc upon another." To which the 
Governor made no other reply, linn “ that he was not 
“ bound to repair it; but however he would, by God’s’ 

help, keep the ground afterwards.” be' ing his ohlii- 
nacy, they offered him “ to march away w ith the arms, 
“ and all things belonging to the garnlon and, w hen 
that moved not, “ that he Zhou Id carry all the cannon 
“ and ammunition with nun to all which he an- 
fwei'ed, “ that he wondered the}' would not he fatislied 
“ with fo many anfwers that Ik' had lent,” and delirtd 
them “ to be allured, that he would not go out of 
“ the caftle, till the King lent him order lo to do.” 
Offended with thefe high anfwers, they refolved lo al- 
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fault it; hut the officer who commanded the party be¬ 
ing killed, with fome few of the foldiers, they retired, 
and never after made any attempt upon it, hut remained 
quietly at Newbury in great faction among themfelves; 
every man taking upon himfclf to find fault, and cen- 
fure what had been done, and had been left undone, 
in the whole day’s fcrvice. 

The King met Prince Rupert, as he expected, with 
Colonel Gerrard, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale ; and 
made all the hafte he could to join thofe forces with his 
own army, that fo he might march back to Newbury, 
and difengage his cannon and carriages. By the way 
he met the Earl of Northampton, and thofe regiments 
which had reliev ed Banbury; and having with mar¬ 
vellous expedition caufed a new train of artillery to be 
formed, he brought his army again to a rendezvous on 
Buffington Green ; where, with the addition of thofe 
forces, and fome foot, which he drew out of Oxford, 
under the command of Colonel Gage, it appeared to be 
full fix thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe; with 
which he marched to Wallingford; and within a day 
more than a week after he had left Donnington-caftle, 
found himfclf there again in fo good a pofture, that he 
refolved not to decline fighting with the enemy; but 
would be firft pof leffed of his cannon, and put fome 
provifion into the caftie ; which he accomplifhed with¬ 
out any oppofition. 

The enemy’s army lay 'ft ill at Newbury, perplexed 
with the divifions and factions among their own offi¬ 
cers, without any notice of the King's advance, till a 
quarter of their horfe ftas beaten up. Tire next morn¬ 
ing the King put his army into battalia; Prince Ru¬ 
pert, who was now declared General, led the van, and 
got pofieffion of the heath, on the back fide of the 

caftie; 
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caftle; from which a fmall party might have kept him, 
the entrance into it being very lteep, and the way nar¬ 
rower. On that heath the King’s army was drawn up 
about noon, every one being prepared to light; and 
none of the enemy appearing, they marched by the 
caftle over the river by a mill, and two fords below it, 
without any oppofition, and thence drew into the large 
field between Spfeen and Newbury, which was thought 
a good place to expedl the enemy; who, in the mean 
time, had drawjr a great body of their horfc and foot 
into the other field toward Shaw, and had made brealt- 
works and batteries on the back fide of Newbury ; 
which town they refolved to keep, and ftand upon the 
defenfive, as the King had done before ; prefuming, 
that they now having the warmer lodging, might bet¬ 
ter attack the King after his men had lain a night or 
two in the fields; it being now the month of Novem¬ 
ber, but fair for that fcafon. Some light fkirmilhes 
pafled between the horfe ; but when the King faw upon 
what difadvantages he mult force them to fight, he 
called his council together, who were unanimous in opi¬ 
nion, “ that lince he had relieved the caftle, and put 
“ fufficient provifions into it, and that it was in his 
“ power to draw off his ordnance and ammunition from' 
“ thence, he had done his bufinefs; and if any honour 
,£ had been loft the other day, it was regained now, by 
££ his having pafled his army over the river in the face 
‘ £ of theirs, and offered thejtft battle, which they durft 
“ not accept.” Upon which the King refolved to at¬ 
tempt them no farther, but gave orders to retire in their 
view, with drums beatihg and trumpets founding, the 
fame way he came over the river. So the King lay 
that night at Donnington-caftle, and all the army 
about him. 


The 
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The King had not yet done all he meant to do, be¬ 
fore he took up his winter quarters, and was willing 
that the enemy fhould have an opportunity to fight 
with him, if they defired it: and therefore, on the Sun¬ 
day morning the tenth of November, his Majefty 
marched with all his cannon and ammunition over 
the heath from Donnington, over a fair campaign, to 
Lamborne ; in which march, foine of the enemy’s horfe 
attempted his rear, but were repulicd with lol's; many 
being flain, and l’ome taken prilbners. There the King- 
quartered that night and the next day, to refrefh his 
men for the ill lodging they had endured at Donning¬ 
ton ; having lent fume perfons of great reputation. and 
interefi to Marlborough, to make large provifions for 
him and his army. And then, fincc he heard the ene¬ 
my lay It'll at Newbury, he marched to Marlborough ; 
where he found all things to his with. His heart was 
fet upon the relief of Baling, which was now again dif- 
trefled; the enemy having, as is faid before, begirt it 
clofely, from the time that Gage had relieved it. He 
had a great mind to do it with his whole army, that 
thereby he might draw the enemy to a battle: but, 
upon full debate, it was concluded, “ that the fafeft 
“ way would be to do it by a rtrong party ; that one 
“ thoufand horfe fhould be drawn out, every pne of 
“ which fhould carry before him a bag of corn, or 
“ other provifions, and march fo as to be at Bafing- 
“ houfe the next morniflg after they parted from the 
u army ; and then every trooper was to call down his 
“ bag, and to make their retreat as well as they might 
and Colonel Gage, who had fo good fuccefs before, was 
appointed to command this party ; which he cheerfully 
undertook to do. The better to effedl it, Hungerford 
was thought the fitter place to quarter with the army, 

and 
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ami from thence to difpatch that party : fo his Ma- 
jdty marched back to Hungerford, which was half way 
to Newbury: the enemy was in mean time marched 
from thence to Baling, which they thought would, 
upon the fight of their whole army, prdently have 
yielded; but finding the Marquis ftill obftinale to de¬ 
fend it, they were weary of the winter war, and fo re¬ 
tired all their force from thence, and quitted the liege 
the very day before Cage came thither ; fo that he ra- 
fily delivered his provifions, and retired to the King 
without any inconvenience. His MajclVy then marched 
to Farringdon, with fome hope to have furprifed Abing¬ 
don in his way; but he found it tyo well provided; 
and fo after he had confidercd where to quarter his 
liorfe, which had formerly Jiad their head quarter at 
Abingdon, and thofe places which were now under the 
power of that Governor, he returned to Oxford ; where tik- 
he arrived, to the univerfal joy, on the three and twen-Jjj 1 ” 
tieth of November ; a feafon of the year fit lor all tile- 
troops to be in their winter quarters. 

The King was exceedingly pleafed to find how much 
the fortifications there had been advanced by the care 
and diligence of the lords; and was very gracious in his , 
acknowledgment of it to them. And the Governor, 

Sir Arthur Alfon, having, fome months before, in the 
managing his horfe in the fields, caufed him to fall, 
had in the fall broken his own leg, and, fhortly after, 
been compelled to cut it off/; fo that, if he recovered 
at all, which was very doubtful, he cotdd not be fit for 
any active fervice ; his Majefty refolved to confer that 
government upon another. Of which refolution, with 
all the circumftances of grace and favour, and fending 
him a warrant for one thoufand pounds a year penfion 
for his life, he gave him notice ; and then, to the moil 
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general fatisfa&ion of all men, he conferred that go¬ 
vernment upon Colonel Gage, whom lie had before 
knighted. Sir Arthur Afton was fo much difpleafed 
with his fucceflbr, that he befought the King to confer 
that charge upon any other perfon ; and when he found 
that his Majefty would not change his purpofe, he fent 
to feme lords to come to him, who he thought were 
mod zealous in religion, and delired them to tell the 
King from him, “ that, though he was himfelf a Ro- 
“ man Catholic, he had been very careful to give no 
“ fcandal to his Majefty's Proteftant fubjedts; and 
“ could not but inform him, that Gage was the moft 
“ Jefuited Papift .alive ; tliat he had a Jefuit who lived 
“ with him ; and that he was prefent at all the fermons 
“ among the Catholics ; which he believed would be 
“ very much to his Majefty’s diflervice.” So much 
liis paffion and animofity over-ruled his confcicnce. 

The King liked the choice he had made; and only 
advifed the new Governor, by one of his friends, “ to 
“ have fo much diferetion in his carriage, that there 
“ might be no notice taken of the exercife of his reli- 
“ gion to which animadverfion he anfwered, “ that 
“ he never had diftembled his religion, nor ever would ; 
“ but that he had been fo wary in the exercife of it, 
“ that he knew there could be no witnefs produced, 
“ wlio liad ever feen him at mafs in Oxford, though 
“ he heard mafs every day ; and that he had never 
“ been but once at a fermion, which was at the lodging 
of Sir Arthur’s daughter, to which he had been in- 
“ vited with great importunity, and believed now that 
“ it was to entrap him.” But the poor gentleman en¬ 
joyed the office very little time ; for within a month, or 
thereabout, making an attempt to break down Culham- 
bridge near Abingdon, where he intended to eredl a 

royal 
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royal fort, that fhould have kept that garrifon from 
that fide of the country, he was fhot’through the heart 
with a mufquet bullet. Prince Rupert was prelent at the 
action, having approved, and been much pleafed with 
the ilefign, which was never purfued after his death : 
and in truth the King fuftained a wonderful lofs in his 
death ; he being a man of great wildom and temper, 
and one among the eery few foldiers, who made liirn- 
felf to be univerfally loved and efteemed. 

Though the King’s condition was now much better, 
than, in the beginning of the fummer, he had reafon to 
expedt, (he had broken and defeated two armies oi the 
Parliament, and returned into his .winter quarter with 
advantage, and rather with an increale than diminution 
of his forces), yet his neccffikies were ftill the lame, and 
the fountains dried up from whence he might expert 
relief; his quarters fhortened and leflcned by the lofs 
of the whole North: for after the battle of Tfork, the 
Scots returned to reduce Newcaftlc, which they had al¬ 
ready done, and all other garrifons which had held out 
for the King ; and when that work fhould be throughly 
and fufficiently done, it mull be expedted that army 
fhould again move fouthward, and take luch other 
places, as the Parliament fhould not be at Icifure to 
look after themfelves. 

The King’s army was lefs united than ever; the old 
General was fet afidc, and Prince Rupert put into the at.<i < ourt 
command, whicli was no j/opular change: lor the other 
was krlown to be an officer of great experience, and had 
committed no overfights in his conduct ; was willing 
to hear every thing debated, and always concurred with 
the molt reafonable opinion ; and though he was not of 
many words, and was not quick in hearing, yet upon 
any action he was fprightlv, and commanded well, i he 

, h 3 Prince 
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Prince was rough, and paffionate, and loved not debate ; 
liked what was propofed, as he liked the perfons who 
propofed it; and was fo great an enemy to Digby and 
Colepepper, who were only prefent in debates of the 
war with the officers, that he croffed all they propofed. 
The truth is, all the army had been dilpofed, from the 
firft railing it, to a negledl and contempt of the coun¬ 
cil ; and the King himfelf had not been felicitous 
enough to preferee the refpedl due to it; in which he 
lefiened his own dignity. 

Goring, who was now General of the horfe, was no 
more gracious to Prince Rupert, than Wilmot had 
been; had all the other's faults, and wanted his regu¬ 
larity, and preferving his refpeiff with the officers. Wil¬ 
mot loved debauchery, but fluit it out from his bufi- 
nefs; never negledted that, and rarely mifcarried in it. 
Goring had a much better under Handing, and a fharper 
wit, (except in the very exercilc of debauchery, and 
then the other was infpired), a much keener courage, 
and prefentnefs of mind in clanger: Wilmot difeerned 
it farther off, and becaufe he could not behave himfelf 
fo well in it, commonly prevented, or warily declined 
it ; and never drank when he was within diftance of an 
enemy: Goring was not able to refill the temptation, 
when he was in the middle of them, nor would decline it 
to obtain a viclory ; as, in one of thofe fits, he had fuf- 
fered the horfe to efcapc out of Cornwall; and the moft 
lignal misfortunes of his life\n war had their rife from 
that uncontrollable licence. Neither of them valued 
their promifes, profeffions, or friendfliips, according to 
any rules of honour or integrity ; but Wilmot violated 
them the lefs willingly, and never but for fome great 
benefit or convenience to himfelf; Goring without feru- 
ple, but of humour, or for wit’s fake; and loved no 


man 
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man fo well, but that he would cozen him, and then 
expofe him to public mirth for having been cozened : 
therefore he had always fewer friends than the other, but 
more company ; for no man had a wit that pi call'd the 
company better. The ambition of both was unlimited, 
and lo equally incapable of being contented; and both 
unrelt rained, by any refpeft to good nature or juft ice, 
from purfuing the fatisfaftion thereof: yet Wilmot had 
more fcruples from religion to ftartle him, anti would 
not have attained his end by any grofs or foul aft of 
wickednefs : Goring could have palled through thole 
pleafantly, and would, without helitation, have broken 
any truft, or done any aft of treachery, to have fatii- 
lied an ordinary paliion or appetite ; and, in truth, 
wanted nothing but induftry,(for he had wit, and cou¬ 
rage, and underftanding, and ambition, uncontrolled by 
any fear of God or man) to have been as eminent and 
l’uccefsful in the higheft attempt of wickednefs, as any 
man in the age he lived in, or before. Of all his qua¬ 
lifications, diflimulation was his mafter-piece ; in which 
he fo much excelled, that men were not ordinarily 
afhamed, or out of countenance, with being deceived 
but twice by him. 

The court was not much better difpofed than the 
army; they who had no preferment were angry with 
thofe who had, and thought they had not deferved fo 
well as themfelves: they who were envied, found no 
fatisfaftion or delight in wllit they were envied for, be¬ 
ing poor and neceffitous, and the more fcnfible of their 
being fo, by the titles they had received upon their own 
violent importunity. ‘So that the King was without 
any joy in the favours he had conferred, and yet was 
not the lefs folicited to grant more to others of the 
fame kind, who, he forefaw, would be no better pleafed 
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than the reft : and the pleafing one man this way, dif- 
pleaied one hundred; as his creating the Lord Cole- 
pepper at this time, and making him a baron, (who, in 
truth, had ferved him with great abilities; and, though 
he did imprudently in defiring it, did deferve it), did 
much diflatisfy both the court and the army ; to nei¬ 
ther of which he was in any degree gracious, by his 
having no ornament of education, to make men the more 
propitious to his parts of nature; and difpofed many 
others to be very importunate to receive the fame obli¬ 
gation. 

There had been another counfcl entered upon, and 
concluded with great deliberation and wifdom, which 
turned at this time to his .Majefty’s difadvantage ; 
which was the ceflation in Ireland; entered into, as hath 
been Laid before, with all the reafon iimaginable, and in 
hope to have made a good peace theje, and fo to have 
had the power of that united kingdom, to have aflifted 
to the ftipprcfling the rebellion in this. But now, as 
all tlic fupplics lie had received from thence upon the 
reflation had been already deftroved, without any bene¬ 
fit to the King, fo his Majefty found, that he ftiould 
npf be able to make a^fteace there; and then the go¬ 
vernment there would be in the worfe condition, by 
being deprived of fo many good officers and- foldiers 
upon the conclufion of the ceflation. There had been 
commiflioners from that time font over to the King- 
from the confederate Roman Catholics, to treat a peace; 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council had fent likewife 
commiflioners to inform the King of all things necef- 
fary to be confldered in the treaty; and the Parlia¬ 
ment which was then fitting in Ireland had fent like- 
wife commiflioners, in the name of the Froteftants in 
that kingdom, to prevent the making any peace; and 

with 
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with a petition to diflblve the cc/Tation that had been 
made. 

The commiftioners from the confederate Roman Oi- Propofj- 
tholics demanded “ the abrogation and repeal of allnXm)'™ 
“ thole laws, which were in force againft the excrcife oflV'IV? hv 

» _ tilt 

“ the Roman religion : that the Lieutenant, or chief 
“ Governor, fhould be a Roman Catholic ; and that 
“ there iliould be no diftindion made, whereby thole 
“ of that religion fhould not be capable of any prefer- 
“ nient in the Kingdom, as well as the Proteftantsto¬ 
gether with the repeal of feveral laws, which that nation 
thought to have been made in their prejudice. 

The commillioners from the Rate (whereof fome were 
of the Privy Council) profefled, “ that they defired a 
“ peace might be made but propofed, in order, as 
they laid, to the .fecurity of the kingdom, “ that all 
“ the Irifh might be difarmed ; and fuch among them 
“ as had been moft fignal and barbarous in the malia- 
“ cres in the beginning of the rebellion, might be cx- 
“ cepted from pardon, and profccuted with the utmoft 
‘ £ rigour of law : that the laws might be put in execu- 
“ tion againft all Roman Catholics, and cfpccially 
“ againft all Jefuits, Pricfts, and Friars ; and that they 
“ might be obliged to pay all the damages which haif 
“ been fuftained by the war.” 

The commiffioners from the Proteftants demanded, 

“ that the ceftation might be diflolved, and the war 
“ carried on with the utmbfl: rigour, according to the 
“ Adt of Parliament that had been made in the begin- 
“ ni'ng of the rebellion, and that no peace might be 
“ made on any conditions.” 

The King demanded of the Irifh, “ whether they 
“ believed it could be in his power, if it were agreeable 
“ to his confidence, to grant them their demands ? and 
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“ whether he nruft not thereby purchafe Ireland with 
“ the lot's of England and Scotland ?” There were 
among tliem Come l’ober men, who confeffed, “ that, as 
“ his Majefty’s affairs then ftood, they believed he 
“ could not grant it ; and they hoped, that their gene- 
“ ral affembly would, when they fhottld be informed 
“ of the truth of his Majefty’s condition, which was 
“ not known to them, be perfuaded to depart from 
“ fome of their demands ; but that, for the prefent, 
“ they had not authority to recede from any one pro- 
“ pofition.” 

The King then afked the commiffioncrs who had 
been fent over by the Marquis of Ormond, Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, “ which forces they thought to be the 
“ ftronger, the King’s army, or that of the rebels?” 
They confeffed “ the rebels to be much fuperior in 
“ power, and that they were poftciled of more than 
“ three parts of the kingdom.” The King then afked 
them, “ whether they thought it probable, now they 
“ found thcmfelves to be the ftronger, that the rebels 
“ would be perfuaded to yield to fo difadvantageous 
“ terms, as they propofed, and to be fo wholly at the 
“ mercy of thofe whom they had fo much provoked ? 

and if they could be fo difpofed, whether they believed 
“ that they were able, though they fhould be willing, 
“ to fell all they have in Ireland, to pay the damages 
“ which had been fuftained by the war ?” The commif- 
fioners acknowledged, “ tlwt they thought the laft im- 
“ poffible, and that there might be a mitigation in that 
“ particular; but for the former, they durft not advife 
“ his Majefty to recede at all; for that there could be 
“ no other fecurity for the Protcftants in that kingdom, 
“ but by leaving the Irifh without any capacity or abi- 
“ lity to trouble them : for their perfidioulhefs was 

“ fuch. 
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* c fuch, that they could not he trufted; anil therefore 
“ they muft be put into luch a condition, by hemp, to 
“ tally difarmed, that they fhould not be able to do 
“ any mifehief; or that all the Protdtants mult lease 
“ the kingdom to the entire pofleflion of the Irilh ; 
“ and whether that would be for lus Majefty's len ice 
“ and fecurity, they muft refer to his own wildoni.” 

The King then fent for the commillioners iiom the 
Parliament, on the behalf of the Protdtants, and allied 
them, “ whether they were ready, if the cellation were 
“ expired, to renew the war, and to profccutc it hopc- 
“ fully, to the reduction or fuppreffion of the Irifli ?” 
They anfwered very clearly, “ that, in the Hate they 
“ were in, they could not carry orf the war, or defend 
“ themlelves againft the Irilh, who were much fuperior 
to them in power ; but‘if his Majefty would recruit 
his army, and Tend over money, and arms, and am- 
“ munition, with flopping, they made no doubt, but, 
u with God’s bldhng, tliey lhould be able fhortly to 
“ reduce them, and drive them out of the kingdom.” 
The King then alked them, “ whether they did in 
“ truth think, that his Majefty was able to lend them 
“ fuch fupplies as they ftood in need of ? or whether 
“ they did not, in their confciences, know, that he w:ts 
not able to fend them any part of it, and ftood in 
“ want of all for his own lupport ?” They anfwered, 
“ that they hoped he would make a peace with the 
“ Parliament, and would then be able to lend over 
{V fuch afllftance to Ireland, as would quickly fettle 
“ that kingdom.” 

But, after all thefe •difeourfes, his Majefty prevailed 
not with any of them to depart from the raoft unrealbna- 
blc of all tlieir demands; whereupon he difmilled them, 
and told the Irilh, “ it had been in their power lo far 

“ to 
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“ to have obliged him, that he might hereafter have 
“ thought himfelf bound to have gratified them in 
“ fome particulars, which were not now feafonable to 
u have been done ; but they would repent this their 
“ fenfelefs perverfenefs, when it would be too late, and 
“ when they found themfelves under a power that 
u would deftroy them, and make them ceafe to be a 
i( nation.” 

So they all left Oxford ; and his Majefty, notwith¬ 
standing all this refolution not to depart fpom any thing 
that might in any degree be prejudicial to the Proteft- 
ant intereft in that kingdom, found that he Suffered 
under no reproach more in England, than by having 
made that ceffation: fo wonderfully unreafonable was 
the generality of the nation then, by the abfurd imputa¬ 
tion of his Majefty’s favouring the Irifh. 

The ftraits in which the King now was, brought 
him to fome reflections he had never made before; and 
the confiderations of what might probably be the event, 
of the next fummer, difpofed him to inclinations which 
were very contrary to what he had ever before enter¬ 
tained. Ilis three younger children were taken from 
the governefs in whofe hands he had put them, and 
were not only in the Parliament quarters, but exprefsly 
by their order put into the cuftody of one in whom 
the King could have the lefs confidence, becaufe it was 
one in whom the Parliament confided fo much. He 
had with him the Prince arid the Duke of York, both 
young; and he had no refolution more fixed in him, 
than that the Prince fhould never be abfent from him ; 
which, as hath been touched before, made him lefs 
confider what governor or Servants he put about him ; 
refolving to form his manners by his own model. But 
now he began to fay, “ that himlelf and the Prince 
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were too much to venture in one bottom; and that it 
“ was now time to unboy him, by putting him into fomc 
“ action and acquaintance with bufinefs, out of his own 
“ fightbut communicated thefe thoughts only with 
the Lord Digby, the Lord Colepepper, and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer; and was thought to confer 
more with the Lord Colepepper upon the fubjedt, than 
witli either of the other; but had fome particular 
thoughts upon which he then conferred with nobody. 
There was but one province in which the Prince could 
refide, after he was fevered from the King; and that, 
was the Weft ; which was yet in a worfc condition than 
it had been, by the rebels being pofleffed of Taunton, 
one of the chief towns in Somerfetfhii’e ; and though it 
was an open and unfortified place, it was very ftrong 
againft the King in the natural difaffediion of the inha¬ 
bitants, which were* very numerous, and all the places 
adjacent of the fame ill principles; and Waller had al¬ 
ready fent fome troops thither to confirm them in their 
rebellious inclinations, and had himfelf a refolution 
fpeedily to go thither, with a body fufficient to form 
an army for the reduction of the Weft : nor was the 
defign improbable to fucceed; for the reputation of the 
Scotch army, upon the recovery of all the North, had * 
fhaken and terrified all the kingdom ; and the King’s 
army was the laft enemy the Weft had been acquainted 
with, and had left no good name behind it. 

To prevent this mifehief. Goring (who had now 
made a fall friendfhip with the Lord Digby, either of 
them believing he could deceive the other, and fo with 
equal paffion embracing’the engagement) was fent with 
fome troops to Salifbury, from whence he might eafiiy 
prevent any motion of Waller; without which, Taun¬ 
ton would be in a fhort time reduced by the garrifons 
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the King had in the country ; fo that this alteration 
rather confirmed than diverted his Majefty, in his 
thoughts of fending the Prince thither : and he begun 
to publifh his purpofe, and named counfellors to be 
with his Highnefs, by vvhofe advice all things fhoukl 
be done ; his Majefty’s purpofe being, in truth, only at 
that time that the Prince fhould go no farther weft 
than Briftol; and that there might no jealoufies arifer 
from this action, (which every body knew was fo far 
from the King’s former purpole ; and it might be ima¬ 
gined, that his Highnefs would be fent to the Queen 
liis mother into France, which many unreafonably ap¬ 
prehended), the King declared what council he in¬ 
tended fhould be about his fon; the reputation of 
whom, he thought, would allay all jealoufies of that 
kind. He named the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Southampton, tjie Lord Capel, the Lord Hopton, the 
Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, and appointed them “ to meet frequently at the 
“ Prince’s lodging, to confider with his Highnefs what 
“ preparations fhould be made for his journey, and in 
“ what manner his family fhould be eftablifhed.” There 
was one perfon more, who of necefiity was to wait on 
the Prince, the Earl of Berkfhire, his governor; and 
then his Majefty found, what wrong meafures he had 
taken in the conferring that truft, and lamented his own 
error to thofe he trailed, but knew not how to prevent 
the inconveniences that might enlue, unlefs by apply¬ 
ing two remedies, which were not natural, and might 
have been productive of as great inconveniences. The 
one was, to lefTen the Prince’s reverence and efteem for 
his governor ; which was very fufficiently provided for. 
Tire other, to leave the governor without any more au¬ 
thority, than every one of the council had ; and fo 
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much Ids, as the Prince had a better efteem of every 
one of them, than lie had of him : and lo left him 
without a governor, which would have been a little bet¬ 
ter, if he had been without the Earl of Berkfhire too. 

When the King was in this melancholic pofturc, it 
was a great refrelhment, and fome advantage to him, to ti'uVu-'aV’ 
hear, that the difordcr the Parliament was in vms fupe- 
rior to his. The caule of all the diftraiftions in hi; 
court or army proceeded from the extreme pot aty and 
neceffity his Majefty was in ; and a very moderate (up- 
ply of money would, in a moment, have extinguifhed 
all thole diftempers. But all the wealth of the king¬ 
dom, for they were well nigh poftefTec^ of all, could not 
prevent the fame, and greater dilfrablions and emula¬ 
tions, from breaking into the, whole government of the 
Parliament: for all, the perfonal animofities imaginable 
broke out in their councils, and in their armies; and 
the Houfe of Peers found themfelves, upon the matter, 
excluded from all power or credit, when they did not 
concur in all the demands which were made by the 
Commons. 

That violent party, which had at firft cozened the reft 
into the war, and afterwards obftrudted all the ap¬ 
proaches towards peace, found now that they hail fi¬ 
ll ilhed as much of their work, as the tools which they 
had wrought with could be applied to ; and what re¬ 
mained to be done, muft be difpatched by new work¬ 
men. They had been long unfatisfied with the Earl 
of Eflex, and he as much with them ; both being more 
folicitous to fupprefs the other, than to deftroy the 
King. They bore the lot's and dishonour he had fuf- 
tained in Cornwall very well; and would have been 
glad, that both he and his army had been quite cut off, 
inftead of being difiolvcd; for moft of his officers and 

fol- 
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foldiers were corrupted in their affections towards them, 
and defired nothing but peace: fo that they refolved 
never more to truft or employ any of them. But that 
which troubled them more, was, that their beloved Earl of 
Manchcfrer, upon whom they depended as a fall: friend, 
by whom they might inlenfibly have diverted the Earl 
of Eflex of all inconvenient authority in the army, ap¬ 
peared now as unapplicable to their purpofes as the 
other; and there was a breach fallen out between him 
and Oliver Cromwell, which was irreconcileable, and 
had brought fome counfels upon the ftage, before they 
were ripe. 

Cromwell accufed the Earl of Manchefter " of hav- 
fc ing betrayed the Parliament out of cowardice; for 
“ that he might, at the-King’s laft being at Newbury, 
“ when he drew off his cannon, vjery eafily have de- 
“ feated his whole army, if he would have permitted it 
“ to have been engaged: that he went to him, and 
“ ffiewed him evidently how it might be done; and de- 
*'• fired him that he would give him leave, with his own 
“ brigade of horfe, to charge the King’s army in their 
“ retreat; and the Earl, with the reft of his army, 

. “ might look on, and do as he fhould think fit: but 
‘‘ that the Earl had, notwithftanding all importunity 
“ ufed by him and other officers, pofitively and obfti- 
“ natcly refufed to permit him; giving no other rea- 
f* fon, but that, he laid, if they did engage, and over- 
“ throw the King’s army, the King would always have 
“ another army to keep up the war; but if that army 
“ which he commanded fhould be overthrown, before 
“ the other under the Earl of Effex fhould be rein- 
4< forced, there would be an end of their pretences; and 
“ they fhould be all rebels and traitors, and executed 
“ and forfeited by the law.” 


This 
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This pronunciation what the law would do againfi 
them was very heavily taken by the Parliament, as 
if the Earl believed the law to be again ft them, after 
fo many declarations made by them, “ that the law 
“ was on their fide, and that the King’s arms were 
<c taken up againft the law.” The Earl confefled “he 
“ had uled words to that effect, that they fhould be 
“ treated as traitors, if their army was defeated, when 
“ he did not approve the advice that was given by the 
“ Lieutenant General; which would have expofcd the 
“ army to greater hazard, than he thought fealbnable in 
41 that conjuncture, in the middle of the winter, to ex- 
44 pofe it to.” He then recriminated Cromwell, “ that. 
(C at another time, Cromwell difeourfing freely with him 
41 of the date of the kingdom, and propofing fomewhar 
f ‘ to be done,” the Earl had anfwered, “ that the Par- 
“ liament would never approve itto which Crom¬ 
well prefently replied, “ My Lord, if you will ftick 
<c firm to honeft men, you lhall find yourfelf in the 
c< head of an army, that fhall give the law to King and 
“ Parliament: which difeourfe, he faid, made great 
“ impreflion in him ; for he knew the Lieutenant Ge- 
“ neral to be a man of very deep defigns; and therefore 
“ he was the more careful to preferve an army, which 
“ he yet thought was very faithful to the Parliament.” 

This difeourfe ftartled thofe who had always an aver- 
fion to Cromwell, and had obferved the ficrcenefs of his 
nature, and the language he commonly ufed when 
there was any mention of peace; f© that they defired 
that this matter might be throughly examined, and 
brought to judgment'. But the other fide put all ob- 
ftruCtions in the way, and rather chofe to lofe the ad¬ 
vantage they had againft the Earl of Manchefter, than 
to have the other patter examined; which would una- 
’ voidably 
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voidably have made fome difeoveries they were not yet 
ready to produce. Howeter the animofities increafed, 
and the parties appeared barefaced againft each other; 
which augmented the diltraftions, and divided the city 
as well as the Parliament; and new opinions ftarted up 
in religion, which made more fubdivifions ; and new 
terms and diftinftions were brought into difeourfe ; and 
Fanatics were now firft brought into appellation: which 
hind of confufions exceedingly difpofed men of any fo- 
ber underftanding to wifh for peace; though none knew 
how to bring the mention of it into the Parliament. 

The Scottifh commiffioners were as jealous and as un- 
fatisfied as any other party ; and found, fince the battle 
ol York, neither tlieir army nor themfelves fo much 
confidercd as before, not .conditions performed towards 
them with any punctuality. They had long had jea- 
loufy of Cromwell and Sir Henry_ Vane, and all that 
party; which they law increafed every day, and grew 
powerful in the Parliament, in the council, and in the 
city. Their facred vow and covenant was mentioned 
with lefs reverence and refpeft, and the Independents, 
which comprehended many lefts in religion, fpake pub¬ 
licly againft it; of which party Cromwell and Vane 
were the leaders, with very many of their clergymen, 
who were the molt popular preachers, and in the Af- 
icmbly of Divines had great authority: fo that the 
Scots plainly perceived, that though they had gone as 
far towards the deftruftion of the Church of England 
as they delired, they fhould never be able to eftablifh 
their Prelbyterian government; without which they 
ihould lofe all their credit in theif own country, and all 
their intereft in England. They difeerned likewifc,’ 
that there was a purpofe, if that party prevailed, to 
change the whole frame of the government, as well 

civil 
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civil as ecclefiaftical, and to reduce the monarchy to a 
republic ; which was as far from the end and purpofe of 
that nation, as to reftore epifcopacy. So that they faw 
no way to prevent the mifehief and confufion that 
would fall out, but by a peace; which they begun 
heartily to wifh, and to confpire with thofe of that party 
which mod defired to bring it to pal's; but how to fet a 
treaty on foot, they knew not. 

The Houfe of Peers, three or four men excepted, 
wifhed it, but had no power to com pals it. In the 
Houfe of Commons, there were enough who would 
have been very glad of it, but had not the courage to 
propofe it. They who had an inward averlion from it, 
and were refolved to prevent it by all pollible means, 
wrought upon many of the other to believe, “ that they 
“ would accept of a proportion for a treaty, if the King 
“ defired it; but that it would be difhonourable, and of 
“ very pernicious confequcncc to the nation, if the Par- 
“ liament frit propofed it.” So that it feemed evident, 
that if any of the party which did in truth defire peace, 
Ihould propofe it to the Parliament, it would be re¬ 
jected ; and rejected upon the point of honour, by 
many of thofe who in their hearts prayed for it. 

They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
ferved their turns fo often, and fet fome of them to get 
hands to a petition, by which the Parliament Ihould 
be moved “ to fend to the King to treat of peace.” 
But that defign was no fooner known, but others of an 
oppofite party were appointed to fet a counter petition 
on foot, by which they Ihould “ dil'claim any confent 
“ to, or approbation of,/the other petition ; not that 
“ they did not defire peace as much as their neigh- 
“ hours,” (nobody was yet arrived at the impudence to 
profefs againft peace), “ but that they would not pre- 
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“ fume to move the Parliament in it, becaufe they 
“ knew, their wifdom knew beft the way to obtain it, 
“ and would do what was neceflary and fit towards it; 
“ to which they wholly left it.” 

This petition found more countenance among the 
magiftrates, the mayor, and aldermen ; Sir Henry Vane 
having diligently provided, that men of his own princi¬ 
ples and inclinations fhould be brought into the go¬ 
vernment of the city ; of which he faw they fhould al¬ 
ways have great need, even in order tp keep the Parlia¬ 
ment well difpofed. So that they who did in truth de¬ 
fire any reafonable peace, found the way tp it fo diffi¬ 
cult, and that it was impoffiblc to prevail with the two 
Houfes to propofc it to the King, that they refolved, 
“ it could only rife from his Majefty ; and to that 
“ purpofc they xhould all labour with their feveral 
“ friends at Oxford, to incline the King to fend a mef- 
“ fage to the Parliament, to offer a treaty of peace in 
“ any place where they fhould appoint; and then they 
“ would all run the utmolt hazard before it fhould be 
“ reje&ed.” 

The Independent party, (for under that ftyle and ap¬ 
pellation they now afiled, and owned themfelves), which 
feared and abhorred all motions towards peace, were in 
as great ftraits as the other, how to carry on their de- 
ligns. They were refolved to have no more to do with 
either of their generals, but how to lay them afide was 
the difficulty; efpecially the Earl of Efifex, who had 
been fo entirely their founder, that they owed not more 
to the power and reputation of Parliament, than to his 
foie name and credit: the being able to raife an army, 
and conducing it to fight againft the King, was purely 
due to him, and the efiefit of his power. And now to 
put fuch an affront upon him, and to think of another 
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general, muft appear the higheft ingratitude, and might 
provoke the army itfelf, where he was ftill exceedingly 
beloved ; and to continue him in that truft, was to be¬ 
tray their own defigns, and to render them impradfica- 
ble. Therefore, till they could find fome expedient to 
explicate and difentangle themfelves out of this laby¬ 
rinth, they made no advance towards the recruiting or 
fupplying their armies, nor to provide for any winter 
expedition ; only they fent Waller out, with fucli 
troops towards the Weft, as they cared not for, and re- 
folved to ufe their fervice no more. 

They knew not how to propofe the great alterations, 
they intended, to the Parliament; and of all men, the 
Scotch commiflioncrs were not to be trulted. In the 
end, they refolved to purfue .the method in which they 
had been hitherto fo fuccefsful, and to prepare and 
ripen things in the Church, that they might afterwards 
in due time grow to maturity in the Parliament. They 
agreed therefore in the Houfes, (and in thofe combina¬ 
tions they were always unanimous), “ that they would 
“ have a folemn faft-day, in which they would feck 
“ God," (which was the new phrafe they brought from 
Scotland with their Covenant), “ and defire his aflift- 
“ ance, to lead them out of the perplexities they were 
“ in and they did as readily agree in the nomination 
of the preachers who" were to perform that exercife, and 
who were more trufted in the deepeft defigns, than moft 
of thofe who named them were : for there was now a 
fchifrp among their clergy, as well as the laity, and 
the Independents were the bolder and more political 
men. 

When the faft-day came, (which was obferved for 
eight or ten hours together in the churches), the 
preachers prayed “the Parliament,might be infpired 
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" with thofe thoughts, as might Contribute to their 
£t honour and reputation ; and that they might preferve 
“ that opinion the nation had of their honefty and in- 
“ tegrity, and be without any felfifh ends, or feeking 
their own benefit and advantage.” After this prepa¬ 
ration by their prayers, the preachers, let their texts be 
what they would, told them very plainly, “ that it was 
“ no wonder there was fuch divifion among them in 
“ their counfels, when there was no union in their hearts: 
“ that the Parliament lay under many reproaches, not 
“ only among their enemies, but with their beft friends; 
“ who were the more out of countenance, becaufe they 
“ found that the afperfions and imputations which their 
“ enemies had laid upon them were fo well grounded, 
“ that they could not wipe them off: that there was as 
“ great pride, as great ambition, as many private ends, 
“ and as little zeal and affection for the public, as they 
“ had ever imputed to the Court: that, whilft theypre- 
“ tended, at the public coft, and out of the purfes of the 
“ poor people, to make a general reformation, their 
“ chief care was to grow great and rich themfelves ; 
“ and that both the city and kingdom took notice, with 
“ great anxiety of mind, that all the offices of the army, 
“ and all the profitable offices of the kingdom, were in 
“ the hands of the members of the two Houfes of Par- 
“ liament; who, whilft the nation grew $>oor, as it muft 
“ needs do under fuch infupportable taxes, grew very T 
" rich ; and would, in a fhort time, get all the money of 
f‘ the kingdom into their hands; and that it could not 
“ reafonably be expected, that fuch men, who got fo 
“ much, and enriched themfelves to that degree, by the 
* ( continuance of the war, would heartily purfue thofe 
“ ways which would put an end to it; the end whereof 
“ muft put an end to their exorbitant profit.” When 
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they had exaggerated thefe reproaches as pathetically as 
they could, and the fenfe the people generally had of the 
corruption of it, even to a dcfpair of ever feeing an end 
of the calamities they fuftained, or having any profpedt 
of that reformation in Church and State, which they 
had fo often and fo folemnly promifed to effect, they fell 
again to their prayers, “ that God would take his ow-n 
“ work into his hand ; and if the inftruments he had al- 
“ ready employed were not worthy to bring fo glorious 
“ a defign to a conclufion, that he would infpire others 
“ more fit, who might perfect what w'as begun, and 
“ bring the trouble of the nation to a godly period.” 

When the two Houfes met together, the next day After a f.,a- 
after thefe -devout animadverfions, there was another a, a Ji’c.om- 
fpirit appeared in the looks pf many of them. Sir 
Henry Vane told them, “ if ever God had appeared to ur - 
“ them, it was in the exercife of yefterday; and that it 
“ appeared, it proceeded from God, becaufe (as he was 
“ credibly informed by many, who had been auditors in 
“ other congregations) the fame lamentations and dil- 
“ courfes had been made in all other churches, as the 
“ godly preachers had made before them ; which could 
“ therefore proceed only from the immediate Spirit of 
“ God.” He repeated fome things which had been faid,* 
upon which he was beft prepared to enlarge; and be- 
fought them “ to remember their obligations to God, 

“ and to their country ; and that they would free them* 

“ felves from thofe juft reproaches; which they could 
“ do no otherwife, than by divefting themfelves of all 
“ offices and charges, that might bring in the leaft ad- 
“ vantage and profit to themfelves; by which only they 
“ could make it appear, that they were public-hearted 
“ rpen; and as they paid all taxes and impofitions 
“ with the reft of the nation, fo they gave up all their 
313 “ time 
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“ time to their country’s fervice, without any reward or 
“ gratuity.” 

He told them, “ that the reflections of yefterday, none 
“ of which had ever entered upon his fpirit before, had 
“ raifed another reflection in him than had been men- 
“ tioned ; which was, that it had been often taken no- 
“ tice of, and objected by the King himfelf, that the 
££ numbers of the members of Parliament, who fate in 
“ either Iloufe, were too few to give reputation to aCts 
“ of fo great moment, as were tranfaCted in their coun- 
“ cils; which, though it was no fault of theirs, who 
“ kept their proper flations, but of thofe who had de- 
“ fcrted their places, and their trufts, by being abfent 
££ from the Parliament; yet that, in truth, there were 
“ too many abfent, though in the fervice of the Houfe, 
“ anil by their appointment; and if all the members 
£< were obliged to attend the fervice of the Parliament, 
“ in the Parliament, it would bririg great reputation to 
££ their numbers, and the people would pay more reve- 
“ rence, and yield a fuller obedience to their commands 
and then concluded, ££ that he was ready to accufe him- 
“ £blf for one of thofe who gained by an office he had; 
‘ c and though he was poflefled of it before the beginning 
• ££ of the troubles, and owed it not to the favour of the 
“ Parliament,” (for he had been joined with Sir William 
Kuflel in the treafurerfhip of the navy, by the King’s 
grant), £C yet he was ready to lay it down, to bedifpofed 
“ of by the Parliament; and wifhed, that the profits 
“ thereof might be applied towards the fupport of the 
“war.” 

When the ice was thus broke, Oliver Cromwell, who 
had not yet arrived at the faculty of fpeaking with de¬ 
cency and temper, commended the preachers “ for hav- 
“ ing dealt plainly and impartially, and told them of 
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“ their faults, which they liad been fo unwilling to hear 
“ of: that there were many things, upon which he had 
“ never reflected before, yet upon revolving what had 
“ been laid, he could not but confefs, that all was very 
“ true ; and till there were a perfect reformation in tliofe 
“ particulars which had been recommended to them, 
“ nothing would profper that they took in hand: that 
“ the Parliament had done very wifely, in the entrance 
“ into the war, to engage many members of their own 
“ in the molt dangerous parts of it, that the nation 
££ might fee that' they did not intend to embark them in 
£C perils of war, whilft themfelves late fecurely at home 
“ out of gun-lhot, but would march with them where 
££ the danger molt threatened; and •thole honourable 
££ perfons, who had expofed themfelves this way, had 
£C merited fo much of their country, that their memories 
“ Ihould be held in perpetual veneration ; and whatfo- 
“ ever Ihould be w'ell'done after them, would be always 
“ imputed to their example: but, that God had fo 
££ bieffed their army, that* there had grown up with it, 
££ and under it, very many excellent officers, who were 
££ fitter for much greater charges than they were now 
“ poflefled of; and defired them not to be terrified with 
£t an imagination, that if the higheft offices were vacant,. 
££ they Ihould not be able to put as fit men into them; 
££ for, befides that it was not good to put fo much trull 
“ in any arm of fielh, as to think fuch a caufe as this 
££ depended upon any one man, he did take upon him 
“ to allure them, that they had officers in their army, 

“ who were fit to be generals in any enterprife in Chrift- 
“ endom.” 

He faid “he thought nothing fo neceff’aryas to purge 
“ and vindicate the Parliament from the partiality to- 
« wards their own members ; and made a proffer to lay 
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“ down his commiffion of command in the armyand 
defired, “ that an ordinance might be prepared, by which 
“ it might be made unlawful for any member of either 
“ Houle of Parliament to hold any office or command 
“ in the army, or any place or employment in the ftate 
and fo concluded with an enlargement upon “ the vices 
“ and corruptions which were gotten into the army; 
“ the profanenefs, and impiety, and abfence of all re- 
“ ligion ; the drinking and gaming, and all manner of 
“ licence, and lazinefsand faid plainly, “ that till the 
“ whole army were new modelled, and governed under 
“ a ftridter difcipline, they muft not cxpedl any notable 
“ fuccefs in any thing they went about.” 

This debate ended in appointing a committee, “to 
“ prepare an ordinance for the exclufion of all members 
“ from their trufts aforefaidwhich took up much de¬ 
bate, and depended very long before it was brought to a 
conclufion; and in the end was called the [elf-denying 
ordinance ; the driving on of which exceedingly increaf- 
ed the inclination of the other party to peace; which 
they did now forefee would only prevent their own ruins, 
in that of the kingdom. 

Advice came from fo many feveral hands to Oxford, 
•that the King ffiould fend a meffage to the Houfes for 
peace, with an affurance that it would not be rejected, 
that his Majefty (who ftill apprehended as great a divi- 
fion among his own friends upon the conditions of peace, 
out of the univerfal wearinefs of the war, as he difeerned 
there was among his enemies upon the emulation irx 
command, or differences in religion) entered upon the 
confuk;ration how to bring it to pafs. The members of 
Parliament were ftill fitting at Oxford: but they at 
London who were moft defirous of peace, had given 
warning to avoid that rock; and that their names ffiould 

never 
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never be mentioned; which would have procured an 
union- between the moft irreconcileable parties, in 
throwing out fuch overtures. On the other fide, the fend¬ 
ing a bare meflage, by a trumpet, was not probably like 
to produce any other effetft, than an infolent anfwer in 
the fame way, or no anfwer at all, as his two or three 
laft meflages had done. 

In conclufion, the King refolved that there fhould be 
a fhort meflage drawn; in which “ the continuance of 
“ the war, and the mifehiefs it brought upon the king- 
“ dom, fhould be lamented : and his defire exprellcd, 

“ that fome reafonable conditions of peace might be 
“ thought upon ; alluring them that his Majefty would 
“ be willing to confent to any thing* that could confift 
“ with his confcience and honour.” He refolved, that 
he would fend this meflage by fome perfons of con¬ 
dition ; who might, upon conference with their friends, 
be able to make fome impreflion ; at leaft difeover what 
might be reafonably expe&ed. And if the Parliament 
fhould refufe to grant a fafe conduct for fuch meflengers, 
it might well be prefumed, what reception the meflage 
itfelf was like to find. The perfons he refolved to fend, 
were the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of South¬ 
ampton ; both of unblemilhed honour, and of general 
reputation in the kingdom. So a trumpet was fent to 
the Earl of Eflex for a fafe guard, or pafs, to thofe two 
Lords; to the end they might deliver a meflage from 
the King to the two Houfes concerning a treaty of 
peace. To which the Earl of Eflex only anfwcred, 

“ that he would acquaint the Houfes with it, and return 
“ their anfwerand fo difmifled the trumpet. 

The King had now done his part; and the reft was to 
be perfected there. They who were refolved never to 
admit a peace, though they could not ftill prevent a 

treaty, 
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treaty, thought they had advantage enough to object 
againft this unufuai medage : “ If the mefl'age itfelf had 
“ been fent, they might have judged, whether it had been 
“ like to be attended with good fuccefs, and fo might 
“ have accepted a treaty, if they had approved of it; but 
“ this fending of mellengers before they knew what they 
te would bring, was an invention to begin a treaty before 
“ they admitted it; and to fend enemies into their quar- 
“ ters, with authority to fcatter their poifon abroad and 
therefore, with great paffion, they preffed, “ that no l'uch 
“ pafs fhould be lent.” On the other hand it was, with 
equal paffion, alleged, “that the refufal of the fafe conduct 
*• was a total rejection of peace, before they underltood 
“ upon what terms it would be offered; which the people 
“ would take very ill from them, and conclude that the 
“ war mult continue for ever; they therefore wifhed that 
“a fafe guard might be fent without delay, and that 
“ they would have a better opinion'of their friends, titan 
“ to imagine that the prefence or power of two men, 
“ how conliderable foever, would be able to corrupt or 
“ pervert their affections from the Parliament,” 

In this opinion the Scottifh commiffioners likewife 
concurred; fo that the other party found it neceffary 
to confent, and the fafe conduct, after many debates, 
was fent accordingly. But that they might not feem to 
their friends abroad to be overpowered, they revenged 
themfelves in purfuing the difpatch of their felf-denying 
ordinance with great vehemence; and becaufe the effect 
of that was manifeftly that they fhould be without a ge- 
Sir Thomas neral, it was already propofed, “ that Sir Thomas Fair- 
pmpof'd\n “ f ax ” (who had behaved himfelf fo fignally in their fer- 
thc Houfe vice in the defeat of Colonel Bellafis, and taking him 

of Com- , 0 

mnns 10 be prifoner, which gave them their firft footing in Yorkfhire, 
general, from their being fhut up and befieged in Hull; in the over¬ 
throw 
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throw of the Lord Byron, and taking all the Irifh regi¬ 
ments ; and laftly in the late battle at York, where he had 
turned the fortune of the day, when the Scots army was 
routed, and their general fled) “ might now be made their 
“ generalfor which Oliver Cromwell allured them he 
was very equal. In the difeourfes upon this fubjedt, 

(which found all oppofition), as the fervice of the Earl 
of Eflex was much magnified, and Iris merit extolled, 
by thofe who defired to have no other general, fo it was 
undervalued and deprefied, with fome bitternefs and 
contumely, by thofe who believed that all they could 
do would be to no purpofe, if he were not totally ex¬ 
cluded from any power. 

About the beginning of December, the Duke ofme Duke 
Richmond and the Earl of Southampton, upon their pal's, n,™d and 
went from Oxford to London ; where they were advifed‘ he P" 11,1 
not to po much abroad, left the people fhould be apt to ,on (tm tu 

0 J 1 1 London 

do them injury ; and Very few had the courage to come to with a mef- 
them, except with great privacy. Only the Scottiili com- tieaty° 
miffioners, as men in fovereign authority, and indepen¬ 
dent upon the Parliament, made no fcruple of vifiting 
them, and being vifited by them. Tlie Houles did not 
prefently agree upon the manner of their reception, how 
they fhould deliver their meflage; in which there had 
been before no difficulty, whilft the war was carried on 
only by the authority of the Parliament. Heretofore 
the meflage being delivered to either Houfe, was quickly 
communicated to the other; but now the Scottiffi com- 
miffioners made a third eftate, and the meflage was di¬ 
rected to them as well as to the Houfes. In the end it 
was refolved, ‘‘that there fhould be a conference be- 
“ tween the two Houfes in the Painted Chamber; at 
“ which the Scottiffi commiffionensfhould be prefent, and 
“ lit on onefi.de pf the table 5 and that the upper end of 

“it 
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“ it fhould be kept for the King's meffengerswhore 
there was a feat provided for them, all the relt being bare, 
and expecting that they would be fo too : for though 
the Lords ufed to be covered whilft the Commons were 
bare, yet the Commons would not be bare before the 
Scottifh commiffioners; and fo none were covered. But 
as foon as the two Lords came thither, they covered, to 
the trouble of the other; but, being prefently to fpcak, 
they u'ere quickly freed from that eye-fore. 

The two Lords ufed very few words, in letting them 
know the King’s great inclinations to peace ; and deli¬ 
vered and read their meffage to that purpofe.; which 
u'as received by the Lords without any other expreflions 
than “ that they fhould report it to the Houfesand fo 
the meeting broke up: and then many of the Lords, and 
fome of the Commons, palled fome compliments and ce¬ 
remony to the two Lords, according t6 the acquaintance 
they had with them, and found opportunities to fee 
them in private, or to fend confiding perfons to them. 
By which means, they found there were great divifions 
among them, and upon points that would admit no re¬ 
conciliation : and therefore they believed that there 
would be a treaty of peace; but they could not make 
any fuch guefs of the moderation of the conditions of 
the peace, as to conclude that it would be with effedL 
For they that moft defired the peace, and would have 
been glad to have had it upon any terms, durft not own 
that they wilhed it, but upon the higheft terms of ho¬ 
nour and fecurity for the Parliament; which could nei¬ 
ther be fecure nor honourable for the King. They dif- 
covered, that they who did heartily wifh the peace, did 
intend to promote a treaty between perfons named by 
the King and perfons named by the Parliament, to meet 
at fome third place, and not to fend commiflioners to 

Oxford 
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Oxford to treat with the King himfelf; which they had 
already found to be ineffectual, and not more likely 
now to produce a better end : whereas they did believe, 
or feemed to believe, that how unreafonable foever the 
propofitions Ihould be, upon which they treated, they 
would, by yielding to fome things, when they refilled 
others, fooner prevail with the Houfes to mollify their 
demands, than at firft to reform them. 

This method was not ungrateful to the two Lords; 
who had the fame conceptipns, that, if fober men were 
named for comnfilTioners, fomewhat would refult from 
the freedom of their communication. And the Duke 
of Richmond fent his Secretary Web exp re Isly to 
Oxford, to know the King’s pleafure, “whether, if a 
“ third place were propofed for commilTioners on both 
“ fuies to meet, they fhould confent to it ?” which his 
Majclty (though*he had no mind to truft others, but 
where himfelf was prefent) was perfuaded to approve. 
But all this was but difeourfe, and private willies : for it 
was never brought into debate ; and it was told them 
very plainly, “that, as long as they flayed in town, the 
“ Houfes would never fo much as confer upon the 
“ fubjedt of their meffage ; becaufe they found it would 
“ be matter of great debate, and fpend much time*; 
“ during which they did not defire their company, nor 
“ to be troubled with their infufions.” And therefore, 
as foon as they had received the King’s meflage, they 
proceeded upon their trial of the Archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury before both Houfes of Parliament, upon an 
impeachment of high treafon, refolving likewife to give 
that evidence to the people, of what inclination they had 
to make a peace with the King. The two Lords, ob- 
ferving this affeCted delay in the bufinefs they were 
fent about, and being advifed by their friends not to 
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ftay lohger, but to expert the determination to be fent 
to Oxford, returned to the King, with fome confidence 
that a treaty would be confented to ; and that it would 
be at fome third place, and not at Oxford, and lefs at 
London, by comrhilTioners which -fhould be agreed on 
by both fides. But they brought an exprefs defire, and 
even a condition to the King, from all thofe with whom 
they had conferred, and who were the chief perfons who 
advanced the treaty, “ that, if that which they laboured 
* c for fhould be yielded to by the Parliament, his Ma- 
• t jefty would not name a perfon” (whom they mentioned 
to the King) “ for one of his commiffioners; for that 
“ he was fo odious, that they would abfolutely decline 
'■ the treaty, before they would admit him to be one of 
“ the treaters.” 

It was, as is faid before, a very fad omen to the treaty* 
that, after they had received the King’s mefl'age by thofe 
noble Lords, and before they returned any anfwer to it* 
they proceeded in the trial of the Archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury ; who had lain prifoner in the Tower, from the 
beginning of the Parliament, about four years, without 
any profecution till this time, Now they brought him 
to die bars of both Houfes; charging him with feveral 
articles of high treafon ; which, if all that was alleged 
againft him had been true, could not have made him 
guilty of treafon. They accufed him “ of a defign to 
“ bring in Popery, and of having correfpondence with 
“ the Pope,” and fuch like particulars, as the confciences 
of his greateft enemies abfolved him from. No man 
was a greater or abler enemy to Popery; no man a more 
refolute and devout fon of the Chtlrch of England. He 
was profecuted by lawyers, affigned to that purpofe, out 
of thofe, who from their own antipathy to the Church 
and Bilhops, or from fome difobligations received frorif 

him, 
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him, were fure to bring paftion, animofity, and malice 
enough of their own; what evidence foever they had 
from others. And they did treat him with all the ruile- 
ncls, reproach, and barbarity imaginable ; with which 
his judges were not difpleafed. 

He defended himfelf with great and undaunted cou¬ 
rage, and lefs pafifion than was expended from his con- 
ftitution; anfwered all their objections with clearncfi 
and irreiiftible reafon; and convinced all impartial men 
of his integrity, and his deteftation of all trealbnable in¬ 
tentions. So that though few excellent men have ever 
had fewer friends to their perfons, yet all reafonablc 
men abfolvcd him from any foul crime that the law 
could take notice of, and punifh. However, when they 
had faid all they could againft him, and he all for him¬ 
felf that need to be faid, and no fucli crime appearing, 
as the Lords, as the fupreme court of judicatory, would 
take upon them to judge him to be wort hy of death, they 
reforted to their legislative power, and by ordinance of* 1 
Parliament, as they called it, that is, by a determination :.n 
of thofe members who fate in the Houfes, (whereof in‘" J 
the Houfe of Peers there were not above twelve), they 
appointed him to be put to death, as guilty of high 
treafon. The firft time that two Houfes of Parliament 
had ever aiTumed that jurifdidtion, or that ever ordi¬ 
nance had been made to fuch a purpofe; nor could 
any rebellion be more againft the law, than that mur¬ 
derous aeft. 

When the firft mention was made of their monftrous 
purpofe, of "bringing the Archbifhop to a trial for his 
life, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had always 
a great reverence and affection for him, had fpoken to 
the King of it, and propofed to him, “ that in all events, 

J* there might be a pardon prepared, and fent to him, 

“ under 
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<c under the Great Seal of England ; to the end, if they 
“ proceeded againft him in any form of law, he might 
“ plead the King’s pardon; which muft be allowed by 
“ all who pretended to be governed by the law ; bftt if 
" they proceeded in a martial, or any other extraordinary 
“ way, without any form of law, his Majefry fhould 
“ declare his jufticc and affection to an old faithful 
“ fervant, whom he much cfteemed, in having done 
“ all towards his prefervation that was in his power to do.” 
The King was wonderfully pleafed with the propofition ; 
and took from thence occalion to commend the piety 
and virtue of the Archbifhop, with extraordinary 
affection ; and commanded the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer to caufc tlie pardon to be prepared, and his 
Majefty would lign and feal it with all poflible fecrecy ; 
which at that time was neceflary. Wiicreupon the 
Chancellor fent for Sir Thomas Gai diner the King’s 
Solicitor, and told him the King’s pleafure ; upon 
which he prefently drew the pardon, which was figned 
and fealed with the Great Seal of England, and carefully 
fent, and delivered into the Archbifhop’s own hand, 
before he was brought to his trial; who received it with 
great joy, as it was a teftimony of the King’s gracious 
affection to him, and care of him, without any opinion 
that they who endeavoured to take away the King’s life, 
would preferve his by his Majefty's authority. 

When the Archbithop’s council had perufecl the par¬ 
don, and conffdercd that all poflible exceptions would be 
taken to it, though they fhould not reject it, they found, 
that the impeachment was not fo diftincftly fet down in 
the pardon as it ought to be ; which could not be helped 
at Oxford, becaufe they had no copy of it; and there¬ 
fore had fupplied it with all thofe general expreffions, as, 
ui any court of law, would make the pardon valid 

againft 
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againft any exceptions the King’s own council could 
make -againft it. Hereupon, the Archbiftiop had, by 
the fame meffenger, returned the pardon again to the 
Chancellor, with fitch directions and copies as were 
neCdfary ; upon which it was perfected accordingly, and 
delivered fafely again to him, and was in his hands during 
the whole time of his trial. So when his trial was over, 
and the ordinance pafled for his execution, and he called 
and afked, according to cuftom in criminal proceedings, 

“ what he could fay more, why he fhould not fufter 
“ death ?” he told them, “ that he had the King’s 
<c gracious pardon, which he pleaded, and tendered to 
“ them, and defired that it might be allowed.” Where¬ 
upon he was fent to the Tower, and the pardon read in 
both Houfes; -where, without any long debate, it was 
declared “ to be of no effeCt, and that the King could 
“ not pardon a judgment of Parliament.” And fo, The Arrh- 
without troubling themfelves farther, they gave order headed. * 
for his beheading; which he underwent with all Chriftian 
courage and magnanimity, to the admiration of the 
beholders, and confufion of his enemies. Much hath 
been faid of the perfon of this great Prelate before, of 
his great endowments, and natural infirmities; to which 
fhall be added no more in this place, (his memory de¬ 
ferring a particular celebration), than that his learning, 
piety, and virtue, have been attained by very few, and 
the greateft of his infirmities are common to all, even to 
the beA men. 

’ When they had difpatched this important work, and 
thereby received a new inftance of the good affeClion 
ahd courage of their friends, and involved-the two Houfes 
in firefh guilt and obloquy, (for too many concurred in 
it, without confidering the heinoufnefs of it, and only to 
keep their credit clear and entire, whereby they might 
vol. ii. p. 2. 3 k with 
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with the more authority advance the peace that was 
defired), they now enter upon the debate, “ what anfwer 
“ they fhould fend the King, concerning a treaty for 
“ peace.” They who defired to advance it, hoped 
thereby to put an end to all the defigns of new modelling 
the army, and to prevent the increafe of thofe factions 
in religion, which every day broke out among them, to 
the notorious fcandal of Chrillianity. They who had 
no mind to a treaty, becaufe they had minds averfe from 
all thoughts of peace, difcerned plainly, that they fhould 
not be able to finifh their defign upon the army, and fet 
many other devices on foot, which would contribute to 
their convenience, until this longed-for treaty were at 
an end; and therefore they all agreed to give fome con- 
clufion to it; and refolved, that there fhould be a treaty, 
and upon the method that fhould be obferved in the 
conducing it; from which they who fhould be em¬ 
ployed by them, fhould not recede or be diverted. 

The two Then they nominated fixteen commiflioners for the 
agree to a two Houfes, and four for the Parliament of Scotland, 
Uxbridge, and named Uxbridge for the place where the' treaty 
-fhould be ; which treaty fhould be limited to be finifhed 
within twenty days from the time when it fhould 
begin. 

Upon this conclufion, they fent their anfwer to the 
meflage they had received from the King by a trumpet, 
in a letter from their General to the King’s General; 
in which they informed his Majefty, “that, out of their 
“ paffionate defire of peace, they had agreed to iiis 
“ propofition for a treaty; and that they had affigned 
“ Uxbridge for the place where it fhould be ; and had 
“ appointed the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of 
“ Pembroke, the Earl of Sahfbury, and the Earl of 
“ Denbigh, of the Houfc of Peers; and of the Com- 

“ mons. 
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“ mons, the Lord Wainman, Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. Hollis, 

“ Mr. 'Saint-John,” (whom they called the King’s So¬ 
licitor General), “ Sir Henry Vane the younger, Mr. 

" Whidock, Mr. Crew, and Mr. Prideaux; and for 
“ the 1 kingdom of Scotland, the Lord Lowden, Chan- 
fe cellor of Scotland, the Lord Maitland,” (who, by the 
death of his father, became Earl of Lauderdale by the 
time of the treaty), “ Sir Charles Erlkin, and one 
“ Mr. Barclay, to be their commiflioncrs; together 
“ with Mr. Alexander Henderfon, in matters only which 
{c relate to the Church ; to treat, upon the particulars 
<c they had entrufted them with, with fuch perfons, as 
“ his Majefty fhould pleafe to nominate ; for all whom 
“ a fafe conduct, fhould be fent, as foon as his Majefty 
u had named them; as they defired his Majefty’s fafe 
“ conduct for the perfons named by them to none of 
which the King took any exception, but figned their 
pafs; and fent word to the Houfes, “ that he accepted Thp K ' n >: 
“ the treaty, and the place, and that he had nominated, acceptS11 ' 
t£ as commiffioners for him, the Duke of Richmond, 

“ the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Southampton, 

“ the Earl of Kingfton, the Earl of Chichefter, the 
“ Lord Capel, the Lord Seymour, the Lord Hatton, 

<£ Controller of the King’s Houfehold; the Lord Cole- 
££ pepper, Mafter of the Rolls; Sir Edward Hyde, 

“ Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir Edward Nicholas, 

“ principal Secretary of State Sir Richard Lane, Lord 
££ Chief Baron of his Court of Exchequer ; Sir Tho- 
t£ rKaS' Gardiner, his Majefty’s Solicitor General; Sir 
<£ Orlando Bridgman, Attorney of his Court of Wards; 

“ Mr. John AJhburnham, and Mr. GeofFry Palmer; 
te and defired that a fafe conduct might be fent for 
“ them, as his Majefty had fent for the others; and 
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“ they .fhould then be ready, at the day that was fet 
“ down, at Uxbridge.” 

When this was returned to Weftminfter, there arofe 
new difputes upon the perfons named by the King, or 
rather againft the additions, and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names; for they did not ex¬ 
cept againft the perfons of any of them, though feveral 
were moft ungracious to them. 

When the Lord. Keeper Littleton had fled from 
Weftminfter, upon his Majefty's commands to attend 
him at York, the two Houfes had, in their fury, de¬ 
clared, “ that nothing which fhould, from that time, 
“ pafs under the r Great Seal, fhould be good and valid, 
“ but void and null.” This they did to diferedit any 
commiflion, which they forefaw might iffiie out for 
their convidtion, trial, and attainder: and, in feme time 
after, they had caufed a Great Seal to be made with 
the King’s image, for the difpatch of the neceflary pro- 
cefs in law, and proceedings in courts of juftice ; which 
Seal was committed by them to fome of their members, 
who had fate in the Chancery, and tranfadled the bufi- 
nefs of that court, and applied the Seal'to all thofe 
iifes and purpofes it had been accuftomcd unto. They 
found this declaration and ordinance of theirs invaded 
in this meflage they had now received from the King". 
The Lord Dunfmore had been created Earl of Chi- 
cheftcr; Sir Chriftopher Hatton, Lord Hatton; Sir 
John Colepepper, Lord Colepepper, with the addition 
of Mafter of the Rolls; which office they had bellowed 
upon Lenthall their Speaker, who was in pofleffion of 
it; Sir Edward Hyde was declared Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; which, though it was an office they had 
not meddled with bellowing, yet it had pafled the 

Great 
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Great Seal, after it came into the King’s hands. Sir 
Thomas Gardiner was made the King’s Solicitor; and 
the patent formerly granted to their beloved Saint-John, 
flood revoked, which they would not endure, having,, 
as is faid, annexed that title to his name wjien they 
mentioned him as a commiffipner for their treaty. 

They had the fame exception to the Chief Baron, and 
to the Attorney of the Wards; both which offices were 
in the polTeffion of men more in their favour. 

After long debate, they were contented to infert their 
names in their Tafe conduct, without their honours or 
offices ; and they were fo angry with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that they had no mind that he fhould 
be ftyled a Knight, becaufe he was dot fo when he left 
the Parliament^: but the Scottifh commiffioncrs pre¬ 
vailed in that point, fince they had not yet pretended 
to take away the ufe of the King’s fword from him ; fo 
they allowed him, by a majority of votes, to be a 
Knight, and fent their fafe conduct, in the manner as is 
mentioned, to Oxford: upon which the King, at the 
defire of the perfons concerned, forbore to infill; ; but 
giving them ftill in his own pafs, and in his commiffion 
whereby they were authorifed to treat, the ftyle and ap¬ 
pellation which belonged to them, and which nutfi be 
allowed by the others before they begun to treat. The 
ftyle of their pafs was not thought worthy any reply; 
and becaufe there was private advice given at the fame 
time, “ that they would not, when they met at the 
“Upcaty, confider any authority that qualified the King’s 
“Lcommiffioners to treat, but only what ffiould be un- 
“ der the King’s fign-manual,” though they would not 
have taken that for a fufficient warrant for themfelves 
to treat with the King’s enemies; at laft the King’s 
commiffioners were contented, together with a com- 
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million under the Great Seal of England, to take an¬ 
other likewife with them in that form, and only under 
the fign-manual, as was defired. 

About the end of January, or the beginning of Fe¬ 
bruary, the commiflioners on both lides met at Ux¬ 
bridge ; which being within the enemy’s quarters, the 
King’s commiffioners were to have fuch accommoda¬ 
tions, as the other thought fit to leave to them; who had 
been very civil in the diftribution, and left one entire 
fide of the town to the King’s commiflioners, one houfe 
only excepted, winch was given to the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke ; fo that they had no caufe to complain of their 
accommodation, which was as good as the town would 
yield, and as good f as the other had. There was a good 
houfe at the end of the town, which was provided for 
the treaty, where was a fair room in the middle of the 
houfe, handfomely drefied up for the> commiflioners to 
fit in ; a large fquare table being placed in the middle, 
with feats for the commiflioners, one fide being fuffi- 
cient for thofe of either party, and a rail for others who 
fhould be thought nccefl'ary to be prefent, w'hich went 
round. There were many other rooms on either fide of 
this great room, for the commiflioners on either fide to 
retire to, when they thought fit to confult by tliem- 
ielves, and to return again to the public debate ; and 
there being good flairs at either end of the houfe, they 
never went through each other’s quarters; nor met, but 
in the great room. 

As foon as the King’s commiflioners came to- the 
town, all thofe of the Parliament came to vifit and. ;o 
welcome them, and, within an hour, thofe of the King’s 
returned their vifits with ufual civilities; each profefling 
great defire and hope, that the treaty would produce a 
good peace. The firft vifits were altogether, and in 

one 
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one room ; the Scots being in the fame room with the 
Englifh. Each party eat always together, there being 
two great inns which ferved very well to that purpofe. 
The Duke of Richmond, being Steward of his Ma- 
jefty’s houfe, kept his table there for all the King’s 
commiffioners: nor was there any reftraint from giving 
and receiving vilits apart, as their acquaintance and in¬ 
clinations difpofed them ; in which thofe of the King’s 
party ufed their accuftomed freedom, as heretofore. 
But on the other fide there was great warinefs and rc- 
fervednefs, and fo great a jealoufy of each other, that 
they had no mind to give or receive vilits to or from 
their old friends, whom they loved better than their 
new. Nor would any of them be fe£n alone with any 
of the King’s commiffioners,. but had always one of 
their companions with them, and fometimes one whom 
they leaft trailed. • It was obferved by the town, and 
the people that flocked thither, that the King’s com- 
miflioners looked as if they were at home, and governed 
the town, and the other as if they were not in their own 
quarters: and the truth is, they had not that alacrity 
and ferenity of mind, as men ufe to have who do not 
believe themfiftves to be in a fault. 

The King’s commiffioners would willingly have per-* 
formed their devotions in the church, nor was there 
any reftraint upon them from doing fo, that is, by in¬ 
hibition from the Parliament, otherwife than that by 
the Parliament’s ordinance (as they called it) the Book 
ofj Common Prayer was not permitted to be read, nor 
thc'veftures nor ceremonies of the Church to be ufed. 
So that the days of devotion were obferved in their great 
room of the inn ; whither many of the country, and 
the train of the commiffioners, and other perfons, who 
came every day from London, ufually reforted. 
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When the commiffioners on both lides met firft to¬ 
gether in the room appointed for the treaty, and had 
taken their feats, it being left to the King’s commif- 
lioners which fide of the table they would take, the 
Earl of Northumberland, who -always delivered any 
thing that was agreed between them, and read all the 
papers, (after the powers of both fides were examined 
and perufed), propofed fome rules to be obferved in the 
treaty ; “ as of having nothing binding, unlefs all were 
“ agreed upon,” and fuch like ; to which there was no 
objection; and offered, as a direction they had received 
from the Parliament, “ that they fhould firft enter upon 

the matter of religion, and treat three entire days 
“ upon that fubjedt, without entering upon any other ; 
“ and if all differences in that particular were not ad- 
“ jufted within thofe days, they fhould then proceed to 
“ the next point, which was the militia; and obferve the 
“ fame method in that, and from thence pafs to the bu- 
“ finefs of Ireland ; which three points being well let- 
“ tied, they believed the other differences would be 
“ with more eafe compofcd: and after thofe nine days 
“ were paffed, they were to go round again upon the 
“ feveral fubjedls, as long as the time limited would 
V£ continue; his Majefty being left at liberty to pro- 
“ pofe what he thought fit, at his own time, and to 
“ change the method propofed.” It was declared, 
“ that the twenty days, limited for the treaty, were to 
“ be reckoned of the days which fhould be fpent in the 
“ treaty, and not the days of coming or returning, for 
“ the days fpent in devotionthere falling out tllifce 
Sundays and a faft-day in thofe twenty days. The 
method was willingly confented to; the King’s com- 
miftioners conceiving it would be to no purpofe to pro- 
pofe any thing on the King’s behalf, till they difeerned 

what 
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what agreement was like to be made in any one parti¬ 
cular by which they might take their meafures, and 
might propofe any thing of moment under One of the 
three heads mentioned before. 

There happened x very odd accident, the very firft 
morning they met at the houfe to agree upon their 
method to be obferved in the treaty. It was a market- 
day, when they ufed always to have a fermon, and 
many of the perfons who came from Oxford in the 
commiffioners’ .train, went to the church to obferve the 
forms. There was one Love, a young man, that came 
from London with the commiffioners, who preached, 
and told his auditory, which conffihjd of the people of 
the town, and of thofe who came to the market, the 
church being very full, “ that they were not to expert 
“ any good from the treaty ; for that they came from 
“ Oxford with hearts full of blood, and that there was 
“ as great diftance between this treaty and peace, as be- 
“ tween heaven and hell; and that they intended only 
u to amufe the people with expedition of peace, till 
“ they were able to do fome notable mifehief to them 
and inveighed fo feditioufly againft all Cavaliers, that is, 
againft all who followed the King, and againft the per¬ 
fons of the commiffioners, that he could be underftood 
to intend nothing elfe, but to ftir up the people to mu¬ 
tiny, and in it to do fome adl of violence upon the 
commiffioners. They were no fooner advertifed of it, 
by feveral perfons who had been prefent in the church, 
an'fh who gave very particular information of the very 
wdrds which had been fpoken, than they informed the 
other commiffioners of it; gave them a charge in writ¬ 
ing againft the preacher, and demanded public juftice. 
They feemed troubled at it, and promifed to examine 
it, and caufe fome fevere puniffiment to be inffidled 
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upon the man; but afterwards confefied., “ that they 
“ had no authority to punifh him, but that they had 
“ caufed him to be fharply reprehended, and to be 
“ fent out of the townand this was all that could be 
obtained ; fo unwilling they were to difcountenance any 
man who was willing to ferve them. This is the fame 
Love, who fome years after, by Cromwell’s particular 
profecution, had his head cut off, for being in a plot 
with the Scots againft the army, and their Parliament. 

It is not the purpofe of this difeourfe to fet down the 
particular tranfadtions of this treaty; which were pub- 
lifhed by the King’s order, fhortly after the conclulfon 
of it, and all the papers which had been delivered by 
the commiflioners on either fide, expofed to the view of 
the kingdom, in the method and manner in which they 
were delivered. Only fuch particulars as fell out in 
that time, and were never communicated, and many of 
them known to very few, fhall be briefly mentioned, 
that any, who hereafter fhall have the perufal of this 
hiftory, may know how impoflible it was, that this 
treaty could produce fuch a peace as both hides would 
have been glad of; and that they who governed the 
Parliament then, had at that time the refolution to a 61 
thofc monftrous things, which they brought afterwards 
to pafs. 

The firft bufinefs to be entered upon being that of 
religion, the divines of both fides were admitted to be 
prefent in the places appointed for them, oppofite to 
each other; and Dr. Steward, Clerk of the Clofet,to 
the King, was a commiflloner, as Mr. Henderfon ihas 
on the other fide; and they both fat covered without 
the bar, at the backs of the commiflioners. On the 
Parliament part it was propofed, “ that all the Bifhops, 
“ Deans, and Chapters might be immediately taken 
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“ away and abolifhed ; and in the room thereof, that 
u there might be another government erefted, fuch as 
“fhould be moft agreeable to God’s word, and the 
“ praftice of the beft churches: that the Book of 
“ Common Prayer might be taken away, and totally 
“ fuppreffed; and that, inftead thereof, a Direftory 
“ might be ufed,” (in which there was likewife fet down 
as much of the government which they meant to ere ft 
for the future, as was neceffary to be provided for the 
prefent, and which (applied all the ufe of Articles or 
Canons, which they had likewife abolifhed); and “ that 
“ the King himfelf fhould take the Covenant, and con- 
“ fent to an Aft of Parliament, whereby all perfons 
“ of the kingdom fhould be likewife obliged to take 
“ it.” And the copies of the Covenant and the Di- 
reftory were delivered at the fame time to the King’s 
commiffioners; which .were very long, and neceffary to 
be read over, before any anfwer could be made to them. 
So they took that afternoon to perufe them together, 
and adjourned their treaty till the next morning ; and 
though they entered upon the reading them before din¬ 
ner, the Direftory was fo very long, that they fpent all 
that afternoon, and fome part of the night, before they 
had finifhed the reading of them. Then, there being' 
many new terms in the Direftory, as congregational , 
clajfical, provincial, and Jynodical , which were not 
known in praftice, and fome expreflions in the Cove¬ 
nant which were ambiguous, and, they well knew, were 
left fo, becaufe the perfons who framed them were not 
all pf one mind, nor had the fame intentions in fome of 
the other terms mentioned before, the King’s commif¬ 
fioners caufed many queftions to be prepared in writing, 
to be offered at the next meeting ; wherein they de- 
fired to be informed, what their meaning was in fuch 

and 
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and fuch cxprcffions, in which they knew well they had 
ieveral meanings, and would hardly concur in one and 
the fame anfwer. 

About the beginning of the treaty, or the day before 
it did begin, the Earl of Lowclen., Chancellor of Scot¬ 
land, vifited the Duke of Richmond privately in his 
chamber; and either propofed, or was very willing, to 
have private conference there with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; upon which the Duke, who knew 
well the other would not decline it, fent to him; and 
he prefently went to the Duke’s chamber, where he 
found them both; and after fome fhort compliments, 
the Earl told him, “ how ftoutly he had defended his 
“ knighthood; which the Parliament had refolved to 
“ have denied, if he had* not convinced.them.” Thence 
he difeourfed of “ the great prejudice the Parliament 
<( had againft him, as a man who more indoftrioufly 
“ oppofed peace than any other of tlie King’s Council : 
“ that he had now a good opportunity to wipe off all 
“ thofe jealoufies, by being a good inftrument in mak- 
“ ing this peace, and by perfuading his Majefty to 
<c comply with the defires and fupplications of his Par- 
“ liament; which he hoped he would be.” 

The Chancellor told him, “ that the King did fo 
“ much defire a peace, that no man need advife him to 
“ it, or could divert him from it, if fair and honourable 
“ conditions of peace were offered to him; but if a 
“ peace could not be had, but upon fuch conditions as 
“ his Majefty judged inconfiftent with his honour or 
“ his conscience, no man could have credit enough to 
xc perfuade him to accept it ,;- and that, for his own 
“ part, without reflecting upon the good or ill opinion 
“ the Parliament might have of him, he would dif- 
“ fuade him from confenting to it.” The other feemed 
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difappointed in his fo pofitive anfwer; yet, with great 
freedom, entered upon dii'courie of the whole matter; 
and, after fome kind of apology, “ that Scotland was fo 
“ far engaged in the quarrel, contrary to their former 
“ intentions and profeffions,” he did as good as con¬ 
clude, <f that if the King w’ould fatisfy them in the bu- 
“ fincfs of the Church, they would not concern them- 
“ felves in any of the other demands.” In which pro- 
pofition, finding no kind of compliance from the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, but fharp proteftations agairift 
the demands, as inconfiftent with confcience, juft ice, or 
religion, the conference broke off, without inclination 
in either of them to renew it. But, from that time, 
there was more contradiction, and quick repartees be¬ 
tween them two throughout'the treaty, than between 
any other of the commiffioncrs. And it was manifeft 
enough, by the private conferences with other of the 
commiffioners, that the Parliament took none of the 
points in controverfy lei's to heart, or were lefs united 
in, than in what concerned the Church. 

When, upon the next meeting of the commiffioncrs, 
the queftions, which were mentioned before, were read, 
and delivered by the Duke of Richmond, who always 
performed that part on the behalf of the King’s com*- 
miffioners, as the Earl of Northumberland did on the 
Parliament’s, there was a vifible diforder in their coun¬ 
tenances ; fome of them, fmiling, faid, We looked into 
their game; but without offering at any anfwer, they 
arpfe, and went to their room of confultation; where 
they remained in great paffion, and wrangling, many 
hours; fo that the other commiffioncrs, finding that 
they were not like fuddenly to agree, adjourned till the 
afternoon, and departed to dinner. As foon as they 
came together in the afternoon, and were fate, the Earl 
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of Northumberland faid, “ that they wondered there 
ffiould appear any difficulty in any expreffionS, upon 
“ which thofe queltions had been adminiftered in the 
“ morning; which to them feemed very clear and 
“ plain ; however, to give their ‘lordfhips fatisfadfion, 
“ that they had appointed another noble lord, there 
“ prefent, who was well acquainted with the fignifica- 
“ tion of all thofe words, to explain what the common 
“ fenfe and meaning of them was.” Thereupon, the 
Earl of Lauderdale made a difeourfe upon the feveral 
queftions, and w'hat acceptation thofe expreffions and 
words had. But being a young man, not accuftomed 
to an orderly and decent way of fpeaking, and having no 
gracious pronunciation, and full of paffion, he made every 
thing much more difficult than it was before: fo that 
the commiffioners defired, “ that they might receive an 
“ anfwer in waiting ; iince it was declared upon the en- 
tc trance of the treaty, that though in debate any man 
“ might fay what he thought neceflary, yet nothing 
“ fhould be underftood to be the fenfe of either fide, 
“ but what was delivered in writing; and therefore they 
“ defired, that what that noble lord had faid, which they 
u prefumed was the fenfe of all the reft, becaufc they 
“ had referred to him, and feemed fatisfied with what he 
“ had delivered, might be given to them in writing; 

without which they knew not how to proceed, or 
“ give an anfwer to what was propofed to them.” This 
demand, founded upon a rule of their own, which they 
knew not how to decline, put the Scottifh commiffioners 
into great paffion: for all the Englifh fate ftill without 
fpeaking a word, as if they were not concerned. The 
Lord Lauderdale repeated what he had faid before, a 
little more diftindtly; and the Chancellor of Scotland 
faid, “ that the things were fo plain, that no man could 

“ choofe 
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“ choofe but'underftand, and remember what was 
t( fpoken; and that the preffing to put it in writing 
££ was only to fpend time; which would be quickly out, 
“ half the time affigned for the bufinefs of religion be- 
££ ing to expire that nightand therefore pafiionately 
defired them, “ that they would reft fatisfied with what 
“ lud been fpoken, and proceed upon the matter.” 

It was replied, “ that tliey could not truft their me- 
“ mories fo far, as to prepare an anfwer to their do- 
“ mands concerning the Covenant, or Directory, except 
,c they were fure that they underftood the full and de- 
££ dared meaning of their demand ; which they had Ids 
,£ reafon now to believe they did, than before; fince 
u there was fo much difficulty made to futisfy them in 
££ writing ; and therefore they muft infift upon receiving 
££ an anfwer to the papers they had given and two or 
three of the King’s commiffioners withdrew, and pre¬ 
pared another paper; in which they fet down the rea- 
fons which obliged therp not to be fatisfied with the 
difeourfe which had been made, and why they muft 
infift upon the having it in writing ; which being com¬ 
municated to the reft as they fat, was likewife delivered 
to the others; who could not refufe to receive it, 
though it was plain enough they never intended to give 
any anfwer in writing; nor they on the King’s fide, to 
defift from demanding it: but they declared, “ that as 
“ they prefumed they fihould, in the end, receive their 
££ anfwer in writing, which they fhould not depart from, 
££ fo it was their refolution not to defer their farther 
“ proceeding upon the matter ; but they were ready to 
“ profecute that in the method they would defireand 
fo it was refolved, ££ the next morning, to hear the di- 
“ vines, who were of either party, what they would fay 
« againft or for epifi^pacy, and the government, and 
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“ lands of the Church which were equally concerned 
in the debate. 

On the King’s part, beficles Dr. Steward, who was a 
Commiffioncr in matters relating to the Church, there 
was' Dr. Sheldon, afterwards Archbifhop of Canterbury; 
Dr. Lany, afterwards Bifhop of Ely-; Dr. Fern, after¬ 
wards Bifhop of Chefter; Dr. Potter, then Dean of 
Worccfter, and Provoft of Queen’s College in Oxford; 
and Dr. Hammond; all who, being the King’s chap¬ 
lains, were fenj by him to attend the commifiioners for 
their devotions, and for the other fervice of the Church, 
as the management of the treaty required; which could 
not be forefeen. On the Parliament fide, befides Mr. 
Alexander Henderfon, who was the commiflioner, Mr. 
Marihall, a country paxfon in Efiex,,and an eminent 
preacher of that party, who was the chief chaplain in 
the army; Mr. Vines, a parfon likewife in Warwick- 
fhire, and a fcholar, (both of them of the Affembly of 
Divines, and fo, very converfant in thofe points relating 
to the Church, which had been fo often difputed there), 
Mr. Cheynel, one who had been Fellow of Merton Col¬ 
lege in Oxford, and two or three others; who, bear¬ 
ing no parts in the difputes, had not their names remem¬ 
bered. 

Mr. Plenderfon begun rather with rhetoric titan logic, 
<£ of the neceffity to change the government of the 
“ Church for the prefervation of the State ; which was 
“ fo much in danger, that it could be prefcrved no 
“ other way; and therefore that in confcience it ought 
“ to be confented to ; that the queftion was not about 
“ the prefervation of both, which, by the wifdqms of the 
“ Parliaments of both nations, was found tcgjjjbe impof- 
. f ‘ fible ; but lince there could but one ftand, whether 
“ they fhould be both facrificed, or the Church given 

“ up. 
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tc up, that the State might be preferred: nor was the 
“ queftion now whether epifcopacy was lawful, and the 
“ government by bifhops confident with religion ; but 
“ whether it was fo neceifary, that religion co'uld not be 
“preferred without it; which was to condemn all the 
“ reformed Churches of Europe, where there were no 
“ bifhops, England only excepted. It ought therefore 
“ to fuffice, that the Parliament, which heft underftood 
“ what was good for the nation, had found it to •be a 
“ very unncceliary, inconvenient, and corrupt govern- 
“ ment, that had been productive of great mifehief to 
“ the kingdom from the very time of the Reformation ; 

“ that the bifhops had always favoured Popery, and 
“ preferred and continued many of the rights and cuf- 
“ toms thereof mi their government and practice; and 
“ had of late introduced many innovations into the 
“ Church, by the 'example and pattern of the Church 
“ of Rome, and to the great fcandal of the Protefhmt 
“ Churches of Germany, France, Scotland, and Hol- 
“ land ; that they had been the occafion of the war 
“ between the tw'o nations of Scotland and England ; 

“ and then of the rebellion in Ireland ; and now of the 
“ civil war in England ; and thereupon, that the Parlia- 
“ ment, in order tothe uniting all fheProteftant Churches, 

“ which was the only way to extinguifh Popery, had rc- 
“ folved to change this inconvenient, mifehievous go- 
“ vernment, and erect another in tlie place of it, which 
“ fbould advance piety and true religion ; and that he 
“ hoped the King would concur in lb godly an action, 

“ which would prove fo much for his glory.” He 
took notice of “ an old' anfwer formerly made by * a 
“ King of England, w'hen the alteration of fome laws had 


* Let the reader take notice, that Mr. Henderfon is niiftaken in 
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“ bccft defired of him ; Nolumus leges Anglia; mutare ; 
“ which, he laid, muft be a miftake in the imp'reffion: 
“ that it was impoffible for any king to lay it down as a 
“ rule, that he will not change the laws; for moll kings 
“ had changed them often for th&ir own and their fub- 
“ jedts’ benefit : but the meaning muft be, Nolumus le- 
“ ges Anglia; vmlari , we will change them as often as 
“ there ihall be occafion, but we will not fuffer them 
“ mutari, to be changed by the prefumption of others, 
“ without our confent.” He faid, “ they did not pre- 
“ fume to think of compelling the King to change the 
“ government of the Church; but they hoped he 
“ would willingly do it, upon the humble petition of 
“ both kingdoms, and for his own and their benefit: 
“ that he fhould fay no more, till he ‘fhould hear the 
“ rcalbns from the divines on die other fide, why his 
*• Majefty fliould not confent to. the advice of his Par- 
tc iiament, fince he conceived nothing of confciencc 
“ could be alleged againft if, becaufe it appeared by 
<c what his Majefty had confented to in Scotland, for the 
“ utter aboliiKing of bifhops, that he did not believe in 
“ his confcience that epifcopacy was abfolutely ncceftarv 
for the fupport of Chriftian religion.” 

Dr. Steward, with a much better countenance, told the 
commiffioners, “ that he hoped and knew that their 
“ lordfhips were too well acquainted with the conftitu- 
“ tion of the Church of England, and the foundation 
“ upon which it fublifted, to believe it could be fhaken 
“ by any of thofe arguments which had been made 
“ againft it. He faid, that though he did believe it 
“ was impoffible to prove that a government, fettled 

the English ftory. Kolumus, &c. was not faid by a king, but to hint. 
See Coke upon the Statute of Merton, cap 9. 
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t£ and Continued witiiQut intercniflion, from the time 
“ when Chriftianity was firft planted in England, and 
“ under which the Chrifrian religion had fo much fiou- 
“ rifhed, w T as an unlawful and Antichriftian government; 
££ yet that he expected, that they who had l'worn to 
“ abolifh it, and came now to perfuade their lordlhips 
“ to concur with them in prdfing the King to join in 
“ the fame obligation, would not urge a lefs argument 
“ for lucli their engagement, than the unlawfulnds and 
“ wickednefs of that government, which confcience 
“ obliged them to remove. But Mr. Henderlbn had 
“ wifely declined that argument, though in their com- 
££ mon fermons, and other difeourfes* in print, they gave 
££ it no better ft vie than Antichriftian ; and liad urged 
“ only the inconveniences which had fallen out from it, 
“ and benefit which would refult by the change, of 
“ which no judgment could be made, till it might be 
“ known what government they did intend to crcdt in 
“ the place of it; and lince the union with the foreign 
“ Proteftant Churches feemed to be their greateft realon 
“ for the prodigious alteration they propofed, he wifhed 
££ that they would let down, which foreign Church it is, 
“ to which they meant to conform, and make their new 
££ government by ; for that he was allured, that the 
“ model which they feem aftedted to in their Directory, 
“ was not like to any of the foreign reformed Churches 
now in the world.” lie faid, “ though he would not 
“•take upon him to cenfure the foreign Churches, yet it 
“ was enough known, that the moft learned men of thole 
“ Churches had lamented, that their reformation was not 
“ fo perfedl as it ought to be, for want of cpifcopacy ; 
“ which they could not be fuffered to have ; and they 
“ had always paid that reverence to the Church of 
<£ England, which they conceived due to it, as to the 
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“ church to which God had vouchfafcd the moft per- 
“ feet reformation, becaufe it retains all that was inno- 
“ cent, or venerable in antiquity.” lie then enlarged 
upon the original inftitution of epifcopacy ; tiling all 
thofe arguments, which are Hill ufed by the moft learned 
men in thofe difputes, to proven that without bifhops 
there could be no ordination of minifters, and confe- 
quently no adminiftration of facraments, or performance 
of the minilterial functions. He faid, “ he would not 
“ prefume to lay any thing of his Majcity's having con- 
“ tented to the abrogation of epifcopacy in Scotland, 
“ though he knew what his Majefty himfelf thinks of 
“ it, Only that, he had an obligation upon him in con- 
“ fcience in this kingdom, which he had not in that, 
“ his coronation oath, by which he was bound to defend 
" the rights of the Church ; and that alone would make 
“ it unlawful for his Majefty to . content to what was 
“ propofed, both in the ]>oint of epifcopacy, and the 
t - alienation of the lands of the Church ; which would 
“ be dire ft facrilege.” 

Upon thefe feveral points, and what refultcd from 
thence, the divines on both tides fpent all that day, 
morning and afternoon, till it was very late in the night, 
and moft part of rite next day ; only the commitftoners 
on either tide, at the firft coming together, mornings 
and afternoons, preiented fuch papers as they thought 
fit, upon what had patted in debate: as, the King’s 
commiflioncrs detired to know in writing, “ whether 
“the Pariiament,commitftoners did believe that the 
“ government of the Church by bifhops was unlawful?” 
to which they could never obtain a categorical anfwer. 

When the laft of the three firft days was paft, (for it 
was near twelve of the clock at night), and the Scottifh 
commiifioners obferved that nothing was confented to 
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which they looked for, the Chancellor of Scotland en¬ 
tered* into a long difeourfe, with much paffion, againft 
bifhops, “ of the mifehief they had done in all ages, 
“ and of their being the foie caufes of the late troubles 
“ in Scotland, and of the prefont troubles in England 
remembered, “ that the Archbilliop of Canterbury had 
“ puriued the introduction of the Liturgy and the 
“ Canons into Scotland with lb great vehemence, 
“ that, when it was dclircd that the publilhing them 
“ might be fufpended for one month, that the people 
“ might be the better prepared to fubmit to what they 
“ had not been before acquainted with, he would by no 
“ means eonfent to that delay ; but caul'ed it to Ire en- 
“ tered upon the next Sunday, againft the advice of 
“ many of the Bifhops themfelves; which put the peo- 
“ pie into fucli a fury, that they could not be appealed. 
“ lie lamented and. complained, that three days had 
“ been now (pent in fruitlefs debates ; and that though 
“ their divines had learnedly made it appear, that cpi- 
“ lcopacy had no foundation in Scripture, and that if 
“might be lawfully taken away; and that notwith- 
“ Handing it was evident, that it had been the caufe of 
“ great mifehief, and tiie wifdom of Parliament had 
“ thought the utter taking it away to be abfolutelv ne- 
“ celfary for the prefervation of the kingdom ; their 
“ lordfhips were ftill unmoved, and had yielded in no 
“ one particular of importance, to give them i'atisfac- 
“ tion ; from which they could not but conclude, that 
“ they did not bring that hearty inclination to peace, 
“ which they hoped they would have done and lb 
concluded with feme ’expreftions more rude and info- 
lent than were expeefted. 

- Whereupon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
without feme commotion, faid, “ that he did not won- 
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“ der that their lordihips, who had for fomc years been 
“ accuftomed to fuch difeourfes, and the more inclined 
“ to fuppofe all that was confidently faid to be reafona- 
“ bly proved, and fo having not been ufed to converfe 
“ with any perfons of a contrary opinion, had been 
“ brought to confcnt and approve thofe alterations, 
which they had propofed; but that it feemed very 
“ admirable to him, that their lordfhips could expert, 
“ or imagine it pofiible, that they who never had heard 
“ fuch things faid before, nor could underhand in fo lit- 
“ tie time what had been now faid, fhould depart from 
“ a faith, and a form of worfhip, in which they had been 
“ educated from their cradle, and which, upon fo long 
“ obfervation and experience, they looked upon with 
“ all pofiible approbation and reverence, upon only 
“ hearing it inveighed againft three days ; which would 
“ have been much too little time to have warranted a 
“ converfion from much lefs important opinions, they 
C£ had fo long entertained; though their arguments had 
“ had as much weight as they wanted.” He faid, “ they 
“ were of opinion, that all thofe mifehiefs and inconve- 
*• niences which'they had mentioned, had in truth 
“ proceeded from an over vehement defire to overthrow 
“ epifcopacy, not from the zeal to fupport it: that if 
“ the Archbifhop of Canterbury had been too precipi- 
“ tate in prefiing the reception of that, which he thought 
“ a reformation, he paid dearly for it; which made him 
“ the more wonder, that they fhould blame them, for not 
“ fubmitting to much greater alterations, than were at 
<c that time propofed, in three days; when they re- 
“ proached him, for not having given them a whole 
“ month to confider.” He faid, “ he might aflure their 
“ lordihips with great fincerity, that they were come 
“ tliither with all imaginable paffion and defire, that the 

“ treaty 
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“ treaty might conclude in a happy and bleffed peace ; 
“ as heftill hoped it would: but if it fhouldbe othcrwii'e, 
“ that they would ftill believe theirlordfhips brought with 
“ them the fame honourable and pious inclinations, 
“ though the inltruetions and commands from thole 
“ who truited them, reftrained them from confenting to 
what in their own judgments feemed reafonable.” 
And fo, without any manner of reply, both fades arofc, 
and departed, it being near midnight. 

There happened a pleafant accident on one of thefe 
days, which were afligned for the matter of religion. 
The commiffioners of both fides, cither before their 
fitting, or after their riling, entertaining themfelves to¬ 
gether by the fire fide, as they fometimes did, it being 
extremely cold? in general and cafual difeourfes, one of 
the King’s commiffioners alked one of the other, with 
whom he had fafniliarity, in a low voice, “ why there 
“ was not in their whole Directory any mention at all 
“ of the Creed, or the Ten Commandments, and fo lit- 
“ tie of the Lord’s Prayer r” which is only once recom¬ 
mended. The Earl of Pembroke, overhearing the 
difeourfe, anl'wered aloud, and with his ufual paffion, 
“ that he, and many others, were very forry that they 
“ had been left out ; that the putting them tn had taken 
“ up many hours debate in the lloufe of Commons, 
“ and that at laid the leaving them out had been carried 
“ by eight or nine voices; and fo they did not think fit 
“ to infill upon the addition of them in the Houfe of 
“ Peers ; but many were afterwards troubled at it, and 
“ he verily believed, if it were to do again, they fhould 
“ carry it for the inferting them allwhich made many 
fmile, to hear that the Creed, and the Ten Command¬ 
ments, had been put to the queftion, and rejected : 
and many of the other were troubled, and out of counte- 
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nance with the reafon the good lord had given for the 
cxclufion. 

Sfcon.iiy of The next fubjeft of the treaty was the bufinefs of the 
' m “ m- militia ; which their commiflioners pofirively required 
“ to be entirely veiled in the Parliament, and in fuch 
perfons as they thought fit to be confided in. This, 
“ they Paid, was more neceliliry than ever, for the fecur- 
“ ing the people from their fears and jealoufies; which 
“ were now much increafed, and were capable of being 
“ alluaged by no other meansand delivered a large 
paper to that purpofe, which contained no more than 
had been often laid in their declarations, and as often 
anfwcred in thofe which had been publifhed by the 
King. And when the commiflioners of the King, 
whereof there were four very eminent in »the knowledge 
of the law, Lane, Gardiner, Bridgman, and Palmer, 
made the demand appear to be without any pretence of 
law or juftice, and afierted it to be veiled in the King 
by the law, they never offered tb allege any other argu¬ 
ment, than the determination of the Parliament, which 
had declared the right of the militia to be in them, from 
which they could not recede; fo that the conferences 
were, very Ihort upon thofe days, but the papers very 
long which were mutually delivered ; the preparing 
whereof took up the time ; they of that fide (even they 
who moft defired the peace) both publickly anti privately 
infilling upon having the whole command of the 
“ militia by fea and land, and all the forts and fhips 
“ of the kingdom at their difpofal; without which they 
“ looked upon themfelves as loft, and at the King’s 
“ mercynot confidering that lie muft be at theirs, 
if fuch a power was committed to them. But in this 
particular, he who was moft reafonable among them, 
thought it very unrcafonable to deny them that neceflary 
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fecurity; and believed it could proceed from nothing 
elfe, but a refolution to take the higheft vengeance upon 
their rebellion. 

Then they entered upon the bulinefs of Ireland; in t 
which they thought they had the King at a very great 
advantage, and that his commiilioners would not be 
able to anfwer the charges they fhould make upon that 
particular. And many of the commiffioners on the 
King’s part, who had not been well acquainted with 
thofe tranfadlions, thought it would be a hard matter to 
juftify all that the King had been neceffitated to do; 
and any thing of grace towards the lrifh rebels was as 
ungracious at Oxford as it was at London; becaufe 
they knew the whole kingdom had a great detellation 
of them. Thuy ripped up all* that had been done from' 
the beginning of that rebellion; “ how the King hadj 
“ voluntarily contmitted the carrying on that war to 
“ the two Houfes of Parliament; that they had levied 
great funis of money Vipon the kingdom for that fer- 
vice; but finding that it was like to bring a greater 
burden upon the kingdom than it could bear, that his 
Majefly had confented to an Adi of Parliament for 
“ the encouragement of adventurers to bring in money, 

“ upon allurance of having land afligned to them *m 
• £ that kingdom, out of the forfeitures of the rebels, as 
“ foon its the rebellion fhould be fupprefTed ; anti had 
“ likewife, by the fame Adi, put it out of his power to 
“ make any peace or collation with thofe rebels, or to 
grant partlon to any of them, without confent of Par- 
* £ liament; and thereupon many of his Majefty’s fub- 
*• jedls had brought in- very confiderable fums of mo- 
t > ney, by which they had been able to manage that war 
*f without putting this kingdom to farther charge ; and 
“ God had fo blefled the Protellant forces there, that 
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“ they had fubdued and vanquifhed the rebels in all en¬ 
counters; and, probably, by that time, the whole 
“ rebellion had been extinguifhed, if the King had not, 
“ contrary to his promife and obligation by that Act of 
“ Parliament, made a ceftation with thofc execrable re- 
“ bels, when they were not able to continue the war; 
“ and had called over many of thofe regiments, which 
“ the Parliament had fent over againft the Irifh, to re- 
“ turn hither to fight againft the Parliament: by 
“ means whereof his Proteftant fubjedts of that king- 
“ dom were in great danger to be deftroyed, and the 
“ kingdom to -be entirely poflefted by the Papifts.” 
They enlarged themfelves upon this fubjedl, with all 
the invidious infinuations they coukl devife, to make 
the people believe, that the King was inclined to and 
favoured that rebellion. They demanded, “ that the 
“ King would forthwith declare that ceflation to be 
“ void; and that he would prcrtecute the war againft: 
“ thofe rebels with the utmofb fury; and that the Adi 
“ of Parliament for their redudlion might be executed 
“ as it ought to be.” 

The commiflioners of the King prepared and delivered 
a very full anfwer in writing to all their demands ; at the 
delivery whereof, they appointed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to enlarge upon any of thofe particulars, 
which proved the counfels that had been taken juft 
and neceffary. This he did fo particularly and convinc¬ 
ingly, that thofe of the Parliament were in much con- 
fufion, and the King’s commiffioners much pleafed. 
lie put them in mind of “ their bringing thofe very 
“ troops, which were levied by the King’s authority for 
“ the fuppreflion of the rebellion in Ireland, to fight 
<f againft {he King at Edgehill, under the -command 
“ of the Earl of Effex ; of their having given over the 
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<e profecution of that war, or fending any fupply of 
“ arms,' money, or ammunition thither; having em- 
“ ployed thofe magazines, which were provided for that 
“ fervice, againft his Majefty; infomuch as the Privy 
“ Council of that kingdom had fent to his Majefty, 
that he would provide fome other way for die preferv- 
“ ation of that kingdom, lince they could not be able 
to fupport the war any longer, againft the united 
“ power of the rebels: that all overtures, which his 
“ Majefty had jnade towards peace, had been reject- 
“ ed by the Parliament; and one hundred thoufand 
“ pounds, brought in by the adventurers for Ireland, 
“ had been fent in one entire fum intc^ Scotland, to pre- 
“ pare and difpofe that kingdom to fend an army to in- 
“ vade this ; which they had 'done; and till then his 
“ Majefty had not, in the leall degree, fwerved from 
“ the obfervation oT that A 61 of Pa-liament: but when 
“ he faw that the Parliament, inftead of profecuting the 
“ end and intention of 'hat ftatute, applied it wholly 
“ to the carrying on the war againft himfelf, he thought 
“ himfelf abfolved before God and man, if he did all 
“ he could to refeue and defend himfelf againft their 
“ violence, by making a ccflation with the rebels in 
“ Ireland, and by drawing over fome regiments of his 
“ own army from thence, to affift him in England: 
“ which ceflation had hitherto preferved the Proteftants 
“ of that kingdom ; who were not able without fupplies 
“ to preferve themfelves from the ftrength and power 
“ of the rebels ; which fupplies his Majefty could not, 
“ and the Parliament would not, fend ; and therefore, 
“ if the Proteftants there fhould hereafter be opprefled 
“ by the rebels, who every day procured affiftance from 
“ abroad, and fo were like to be more powerful, all 
the mifehiefs and mifery that muft attend them 

“ would. 
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“ would, before God and man, be put to the account 
“ of the Parliament; which had defrauded them of 
“ thofe fupplies, which, by his Majefty’s care, hud been' 
“ raifed and provided for them; and not to his Ma- 
“ jefty, who had done nothing but what he was obliged 
“ to do for his own prefervation; and if he had not 
“ fent for thofe foldiers from Ireland, they could not have 
“ ftayed there without a fupply of money, clothes, and 
“ provifions ; which the Parliament had not yet fent to 
“ that part of the army which remained there, and 
<£ which could by no other way have fubfifted, but by 
“ the benefit and fecurity of the collation.” 

He told then), “ that all this unjuftifiable way of 
" proceeding, though it had compelled the King to 
“ yield to a ceflation, yet could not prevail with him to 
“ make a peace with the Irifh rebels ; from whom he 
“ had admitted commilfioners to attend him with pro- 
*• pofitions to that purpofe; Hut that, when he found 
“ thofe propofitions and demihds fo unreafonable, that 
<£ he could not confent to them in confcience, and that 
“ they were inconfiftent with the fecurity of his Proteft- 
££ ant lubjeeks there, he had totally rejected them, and 
“ difmifled their commiffioners with fevere and firarp 
££ animadverfions: yet that he had given his Lieute- 
“ nant and Council there authority to continue the cef- 
“ fation longer, in hope that the rebels there might be 
“ reduced to better temper ; or that his Majefty might 
“ be enabled by a happy peace here, which he hoped 
“ this treaty would produce, to chaftife their odious and 
“ obftinate rebellion: and if the Parliament would yet 
“ give his Majefty fufficient* caution, that the war 
o fhall be vigoroufiy profecuted there againft tlje 
“ Irifh, by fending over ftrong fupplies of men and 
“ money, he would put an 'end to that ceflation,^with- 
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“ out declaring it to be void; which otherwife he Could 
“ not iU juftice do, and the doing whereof would be to 
“ no purpofe.” 

The commiffioners, vilibly out of countenance and 
angry, made no othet* reply, but “ that they were lorry 
“ to find that odious and deteftable rebellion had re- 
“ ceived fo much grace, as that commiffioners from it 
“ had been admitted into the King’s prefence; and that 
“ they Wondered there fhould be any fcruple made of 
“ declaring that ceftation void, that was entered into 
“ exprelsly againft the letter of an Aft of Parliament." 
This reply they gave in writing, with many pathetical 
expreffions againft the murders and. cruel ties that had 
been ufed in the beginning pf that rebellion; which 
obliged the King’s commiffioners to a little more fharp- 
nefs in their returns than they were inclined to ; and to 
tell them, “ that they wiffied it were in the King’s power 
“ to punifh al,l rebellion^with that feverity that was due 
“ to it; but ftnee it was not fo, he muft condefcend to 
“ treaties, and to all other expedients, which are necel- 
“ fary to reduce his fubjefts, who are in rebellion, to re- 
“ turn to their duty and obedience.” 

The nine firft days were now lpent upon the three 
great heads, in which there was little advance made 
towards giving fatisfaftion to either party; for though, 
in the matter of religion, the King’s commifTioners had 
made fuch condefeenfions, as would oblige bifhops to 
be. more diligent in preaching, and to be themfelves 
prefent in the adminiltration of the moft important 
parts of their jurifdiftion ; yet no fuch reformation was 
confidevable to thole who cared- for nothing without ex¬ 
tirpation; and in neither of the other particulars any 
ground had been gotten; and they were fenlible, that, 
in the matter of Ireland, the King’s defence would 
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weigh down their clamour and calumny. There hap¬ 
pened fome accidents in this time of the treaty", which 
made impreffion on each party; the firft was found in 
the looks of the Parliament commiffioners, upon the 
advertifement they received, that Sir Lewis Dives, who 
was Governor of a fmall garrifon in Sherborne in Dor- 
fetfhire, had from thence, in a night, upon intelligence 
with the King’s Governor of Portland Caftle, furprifed 
Weymouth, a fea-port poffefled by the Parliament 5 
which was like to be attended with great benefit to the 
King. 

But whilft the King’s commiffioners entertained fome 
hope that this lofs might have the more difpofed the 
Parliament to a juft peace, they received advertifement 
of a much greater lofs fuftained by the King, and which 
was more like to exalt the other fide. Colonel Lang- 
horn, and Mitton, two very acftiye officers in the Parlia¬ 
ment fervice, about ShropffiiivC and North Wales, by 
correfpondence with fome townfmen and fome foldiers 
in the garrifon of Shrewfbury, from whence too many 
of that garrifon were unhappily drawn out, two or three 
days before, upon fome expedition, feizcd upon that 
town in the night; and, by the fame treachery, likewife 
entered the caftle ; where Sir Michael Earnly, the Go¬ 
vernor, had been long ftck, and riling, upon the alarm, 
out of his bed, was killed in his fhirt; whilft he behaved 
himfelf as well as was poffible; and refufed quarter; 
which did not fhorten his life many days, he being even 
at the point of death by a confumption; which kept 
him from performing all thofe offices of vigilance he 
was accuftomed to, being a gallant gentleman, who un- 
derftood the office and duty of a foWppfcy long expe¬ 
rience, and diligent obfervation. The lofs of Shrewf. 
bury was a great blow to the King, and ftraitened his 
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quarters exceedingly, and broke the fecure line of com¬ 
munication with Chefter, and expofed all North Wales, 
Hereford, and Worcefter, to the daily inroads of the 
enemy: and the news of this recovered the dcjeCted 
fpirits of the Parliament commiffioners at Uxbridge. 

i et there had been an odd accident which accompa¬ 
nied the enterprife upon Weymouth, which gave them 
afterwards more trouble. Sir Lewis Dives had, in his 
march from Sherborne, intercepted a packet of letters 
fent out of Sonjerfetfhire to the Parliament; and among 
thofe there was a letter from John Pyne, a gentleman 
well known, and of a fair eftate in that country, to Co¬ 
lonel Edward Popham, a principal officer of the Parlia¬ 
ment in their fleets at fea, and of a paffionate and vi¬ 
rulent temper,*of the Independent party. The fubjeCl 
of the letter was a bitter inveCtive againft the Earl of 
Eflex, and all thofe who advanced the treaty of peace, 
and a great deteftation \rf the peace, with very indecent 
expreffions againft the King himfelf, and all who ad¬ 
hered to him. This letter had been fent by Sir Lewis 
Dives to one of the fecretaries at Oxford, and from him 
to the commiffioners at Uxbridge; who, as loon as 
they received it, communicated it to fome of thofe 
commiffioners, who they knew defired a peace, and 
were very great friends to the Earl of Eflex. The Scots 
were likewife as much inveighed againft as any body 
elfe. They to whom this letter was communicated, 
djarft not undertake to appear to know any thing of it; 
but advifed, “ that the Marquis of Hertford might fend 
“ a copy of it to his brother, the Earl of Eflex, with 
“ fuch reflections as he thought fit:” which being done 
accordingly, the Earl of Eflex, who was yet General, 
took it fo much to heart, that he defired the Marquis 
of Hertford would fend him the original; which was 
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prcfently done ; hoping that it would have given fome 
advantage to the Earl of EiTex, towards whom the Par¬ 
liament yet behaved itfelf with all imaginable decency 
and refpedt. 

The converfation that this letter occafioned, between 
fome of the commiffioners of both fides, who in private 
ufed their old freedom, made a great difcovery of the 
fadfion that was in the Parliament: that there were 
many who defired to have peace, without any alteration 
in the government, fo they might be fure of indem¬ 
nity and lecuriry for what was paft ; that the Scots 
would infift upon the whole government of the Church, 
and in all other matters would defer to the King; but 
that there was another party, that would have no peace 
upon what conditions footer, who did refolve to change 
the whole frame of the government in State as well as 
Church ; which made a great party in the army: all 
thofe of the Parliament who defired to remove the Earl 
of Effcx from being General or the army, and to make 
another General, were of that party. There was like- 
wile among the commiffioners themfelves very little 
truft and communication; Sir Harry Vane, Saint-John, 
and Prideaux, being, upon the matter, but fpies upon 
the reft; and though moft of the reft did heartily de¬ 
fire a peace, even upon any terms, yet none of them 
had the courage to avow the receding from the moft 
extravagant demand. Befides, there was reafon enough 
to believe, that, if the King had yielded to all that was 
then propofed, they would likewife have, infifted upon 
all which they had formerly demanded, anti. upon the 
delivery up of all thofe perfons, who had faithfully 
ferved the King, and had been by them always ex¬ 
cepted, as perfon3 never to be pardoned. 

For though they had affigned thofe three general 
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heads, of the Church, of the Militia, and of Ireland, to 
be firft treated upon, which were all plaufible and po¬ 
pular arguments, and in which they who moft defired 
peace would inlift at leaft upon many condefccnlions, 
yet they had not, in tire leaft degree, declined any other 
of their propolitions ; as the exemption of many of the 
greateft quality, or of the moft declared aii'ecHions to 
the King, in the three nations of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, from pardon; and the making the eftates 
of the reft, under the name of Delinquents, liable to pay 
the charges of the war; from which, or any of the 
other very unreafonable demands, the Iloufes had not 
in their inftrudtions given their commiffioners autho¬ 
rity in the leaft particle to recede: they who defired 
peace, being fatisfied that they had prevailed to have a 
treaty, which they imagined would do all the reft, and 
that thefe Idler demands would fall off of themlelvcs, 
when fatisfaftion fhould v be given in thofe important 
particulars, which more concerned the public ; and, on 
the other fide, they who refolved the treaty fhould be 
ineffectual, were well content that their commiffioners 
fhould be inftruCted only to infift upon thofe three ge¬ 
nerals, without power to depart from any one expref- 
fion, in the propofitions concerning thofe particulars ; 
being fatisfied, that in the particular which concerned 
the Church, the Scots would never depart from a tittle; 
and as fure that the King would never yield to it; and 
that, in the militia, they who moft defired peace, would 
adhere to that which moft concerned their own fecurity; 
and in the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportunity 
to afperfe the King, upon an argument in which the 
people generally concurred with them, they were fafe 
enough; except the King fhould abfolutely retradl and 
recant all that he had done, and by declaring the ceffia- 
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tion void, expofe all thofe who had a hand in it to their 
cenfure and judgment; and fo difiolve all the authority he 
had in that kingdom for the future ; which they knew he 
would never do. So that they were fafe enough in 
thofe three heads of their treaty,* without bringing any 
of their other demands into debate ; which would have 
fpent much time, and raifcd great difference in opinion 
among them; yet they had thofe ftill in referve, and 
might reafonably conclude, that if the King fatisfied 
them in the terms of thofe three propolkions, he would 
never infift upon any of the reft ; which could not re¬ 
late fo much to his confcience, or his honour, as the 
other. Befides, they knew well, that, if, by the King’s 
condefcenfions, they had full fatisfadfion in the former 
three, they who had mtift paflton for .peace would, for 
their own fhares in the particular revenge upon thofe 
men with whom they were angry enough, and in the 
preferments, which would be then in their difpofal, ne¬ 
ver divide from them in any thing that remained to be 
demanded. * 

One night, late, the Earl of Pembroke came to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s lodging to return him a 
vifit; and fate with him fome hours; all his difcourfe 
being to perfuade him to think it reafonable to confent 
to all that the Parliament had demanded. He told him, 
“ that there was never fuch a pack of knaves and vil- 
“ lains, as they who now governed in the Parliament; 
“ who would fo far prevail, if this treaty were broke off, 
“ as to remove the Earl of Effex; and then they would 
“ conftitute fuch an army as fhould force the Parlia- 
“ ment, as well as the King,*to confent to whatfoever 
“ they demanded; which would end in the change of 
“ the government into a commonwealth.” The Chan¬ 
cellor told him, “ if he believed that, it was high time 

“ for 
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“ for the lords to look about them, who would be then 
“ no lefs concerned than the King.” He confefled it, 
and “ that they were now fenfible, that they had brought 
“ this mifehief upon themfelves; and did heartily re- 
“ pent it, though too late; and when they were in no 
“ degree able to prevent the general deftruclion wliich 
“ they forefaw: but if the King would be fo gracious 
“ to them, as to preferve them, by confenting to thofe 
“ unreafonable propofitions which were made by the 
“ Parliament, the other wicked perfons would be difap- 
“ pointed by fuch his conceffions; the Earl of Eficx 
“ would ftill keep his power ; and they fhould be able, 
“ in a fhort time after the peace concluded, by adhering 
t{ to the King, whom they would never forfake hcre- 
** after, to recover all for him that he now parted with, 
“ and to drive thefe wicked men, who would defiroy 
“ monarchy, out of the kingdom; and then his Ma- 
“ jefty would be greater than ever.” How extravagant 
foever this difeourfe feetns to be, the matter of it was 
the fame, which the wifeft of the reft, and there were 
men of very good parts among them, did ferioufly urge 
to other of the King’s commiffioners, with whom they 
had the fame confidence : fo broken they were in their 
fpirits, and fo corrupted in their underftanding, cveft 
when they had their own ruin in their view. 

The Earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeft 
man alive, could not look upon the deftrudtion of mon¬ 
archy, and the contempt the nobility was already re¬ 
duced to, and which muft be then increafed, with .any 
ple^fure: yet the repulfe he had formerly received at 
Oxford, upon his addrefles thither, and the fair efcapc 
he had made afterwards from the jealoufy of the Parlia- 
ija&fjt, had wrought fo far upon him, that he refolved 
no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke the 
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other, and was willing to fee the King’s power and au¬ 
thority fo much reftrained, that he might not be able 
to do him any harm. 

The Earls of Pembroke and Salifbury were fo totally 
without credit or intereft in the Parliament or country, 
that it was no matter which way their inclinations or af- 
fe ft ions difpofed them ; and their fear of the fadfion 
that prevailed was fo much greater than their hatred 
towards them, that though they wifhed they might ra¬ 
ther be deftroyed than the King, .they had rather 
the King and his pofterity fhould be deftroyed, than 
that Wilton fhould be taken from the one of them, or 
Hatfield from tire other; the prefervation of both 
which from any danger, they both believed to be the 
higheft point of prudence and politic c'lrcumfpedtion. 

The Earl of Denbigh had much greater parts, and 
faw farther before him into the defperate deflgns of that 
party that had then the power/ than cither of the other 
three, and detefted thofe deligns as much as any of 
them; yet the pride of his nature, not inferior to the 
proudeft, and the confcience of his ingratitude to the 
King, in fomc refpefts fuperior to theirs who had been 
jnoft obliged, kept him from being willing to quit 
the company with whom he had converfed too long. 
Though he had received from them moft fignal affronts 
and indignities, and well knew he fhould never more be 
employed by them, yet he thought the King’s condi¬ 
tion to be utterly defperate, and that he would be at laft 
compelled to yield to worfe conditions than were now 
offered to him. He conferred with fo much freedom 
with one of the King’s commiflioners, and fpent fo 
much time with him in the vacant hours, there having 
been formerly a great friendfhip between them, that he 
drew feme jealoufy upon himfelf from fome of his com¬ 
panions. 
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panions. With him he lamented his own condition, 
and acknowledged his difloyalty to the King, with ex- 
prellions of great compunction; and protefted, “ that 
“ he would moll willingly redeem his tranfgreflions by 
“ any attempt that might ferve the King fignally, 
“ though he were fure to lofe his life in it; hut that 
“ to lofe himfelf, without any benefit to the King, 
“ would expofe him to all mifery ; which he would de- 
“ dine, by not • feparating from his party.” Ife in¬ 
formed him more fully of the wicked purpofes of thofe 
who then governed the Parliament, than others appre¬ 
hended or imagined; and had a full profpedt of the 
vile condition himfelf and all the nobility Ihould be re¬ 
duced to ; yet thought it impoftible to prevent it by 
any authority of their own; and concluded, “ that if 
“ any conjuncture fell out, in which, by lofing his life, 
“ he might prcl'erve the King, he would embrace the 
“ occafion ; otherwife, he would Ihift the belt he could 
“ for himfelf.” 

Of the commiffioners of the Iloufe of Commons, 
though, the three named before being excepted, the reft 
did in their hearts defirc a peace, and upon much ho- 
nefter conditions than they .durft own; yet there were 
not two of them who had entire confidence in each 
other, or who durft communicate their thoughts toge¬ 
ther : fo that though they could fpeak their minds free¬ 
ly enough, feverally, to thofe commiffioners of the 
King’s fide with whom they had former friendfhip, 
they would not, in the prefence of any of their own 
companions, ufe that freedom. The debate, that had 
been in the Houfe, upon the fclf-denying ordinance , had 
raifed fo many jealoufies, and difeompofed the confidence 
that had formerly been between many of them, that they 
knew not what any man intended to do; many who 
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had, from the beginning of the troubles, profefled to 
have moft devotion for the Earl of Eflex, and to abhor 
all his enemies, had lately feemed to concur in that or¬ 
dinance, which was contrived principally for his dis¬ 
honour and deftruction; and others, who feemed ftill 
to adhere to him, did it with fo many cautions, that 
there could be no confidence of their perfeverance. 

Hollis, who was the frankelt among them in owning 
his animofity and indignation againft all the Indepen¬ 
dent party, and was no otherwife affected to the Pref- 
bytcrians, than as they conftituted a party upon which 
he depended to oppofe the other, did forefee that many 
of thofe who appeared moft refolute to concur with 
him would, by degrees, fall from him purely for want 
of courage, in which he, abounded. Whitlock, who, 
from the beginning, had concurred with them without 
any inclinations to their perfons or their principles, had 
the fame rcafon ftill not to feparate from them. All 
his eftate was in their quarters, and he had a nature that 
could not bear or fubmit to be undone : though to his 
friends, who were commiffioners for the King, he ufed 
his old opennefs, and profefled his deteftation of all the 
proceedings of his party, yet could not leave them. 
Pierpoint and Crew, who were both men of great for¬ 
tunes, and had always been of the greateft moderation 
in their counfels, and moft felicitous upon all opportu¬ 
nities for peace, appeared now to have contracted more 
bitternefs and foumefs than formerlyand were more 
referved towards the King’s commiffioners than was ex¬ 
pected ; and’in all conferences infilled peremptorily, 
“ that the King muft yield to whatfoever was required 
“ in the three demands winch had been debated.” They 
all valued themlelves “ upon having induced the Parlia- 
“ ment, againft all oppofition, to confent to a treaty; 

(t which 
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(i which producing no effeCt, they fhould hereafter 
“ have no more creditand it plainly appeared, that 
they had perfuaded thenifelves, that, in the treaty, they 
fhould be able to perfuadc the King’s commiffioners to 
concur with them ; ajtd that the King would yield upon 
the very fame argument and expectation, that the Earl 
of Pembroke had offered to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. 

Some of them, who knew how impoffible it was to 
prevail with the commiffioners, or, if they could be 
corrupted fo fa'r in their judgments, how much more 
impoffible it would be to perfuadc the King to content 
to what was fo diametrically againft Ins continence and 
his honour, and, in truth, againft* his fecurity, did 
with, u that, tp get the time* of the treaty prolonged, 
“ fome conceftions might be made in the point of the 
“ militia, in order to their fecurity; which being pro- 
“ vided for might probably take oft many pedons, 
“ who, out of that contideration principally, adhered to 
“ thofe who they thought were moil jealous of it, and 
“ moft folicitous for it.” This fetmed fuch an expe¬ 
dient to tliofe to whom they propofed it, that they 
thought fit to make a debate among all the commif¬ 
fioners about it; “ and if it fhould produce no other 
££ effeCl, than the getting more days to the treaty, and 
“ making more divifions in the Parliament, both which 
££ they might naturally expeCl from it, the benefit was not 
“ fmall that would attend it; for, as long as the treaty 

lafted, there could be little advance made towards 
“ new modelling the army, the delay whereof would 
<£ give the King likewife more time to make his prepa- 
“ rations for the field; towards which he w r as in no 
“ forwardnefs.” This confideration prevailed wit!i d:e 
commiffioners to fend their opinion to the King, “fh.u 
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“ he would give them leave to propofe, when the next 
“ day came for the debate of the point of the militia, 
“ that the whole militia of the kingdom fhould be fet- 
“ tied in fuch a number of pcrfons, for feven or eight 
“ years, who might be all fworn.to the obfervation of 
“ all the articles which fhould be agreed upon in the 
“ treaty; after the expiration of which time, which 
“ would be fuflicient to extinguifh all jealoufies, it 
“ Ihoukl be reftored to the King.” And they fent the 
King a lift of fuch names, as they wifhed might be in- 
fcrted in the propofttion, of perfons in credit with the 
Parliament, to which his Majcfty might add the like 
number of fuch, of whofe fidelity he was moft af- 
fured. 

The Earls of Elfex, Northumberland, Warwick, anti 
Manchefter, with Fairfax and Cromwell, were among 
thofe they recommended to be named by the King. 
With this melfage they lent two of their own body, 
who added other reafons, which they conceived might 
prevail with him ; and it was with great difficulty that 
his Majefty was prevailed with to confent that fuch an 
overture fhould be made. But being unwilling to dif- 
fent from his commiflioners’ judgment, and believing it 
would be rejected, and in hope that it would gain time 
by lengthening the treaty, his Majefty was contented, 
that the commiftioners fhould make fuch an offer as is 
mentioned, and name the perfons they had propofed erf 
the Parliament party ; and withal, he fent a lift of fuch 
perfons as himfelf thought fit to truft in that affair ; in 
whom, together with the others, he would have the 
power of the militia to be veiled. But by this time, 
the term aftigned for the treaty drawing towards an end, 
they who had firft advifed this expedient, had not the- 
fame opinion of the fuccefs; and had plainly difeovered, 

that 
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that the Parliament would not confent to add one.day 
more to the treaty. So the farther profecution of the 
overture in that manner was laid afide. For the King’s 
commiflioners concluded, “ that at this time to offer 
“ any particular names from the King to be trufted 
“ with the militia, was but to expofe thofe perfons to 
“ reproach, as fome of them were very ungracious and 
“ unpopular to them ; and to give the other fide an ex- 
“ cute for rejecting the offer, upon exception to their 
“ perfons.” However, that they might fee a greater con- 
defeenfion from the King in that point, than he had ever 
yet been induced to, they offered, “ that the militia fhould 
“ be fo fettled for the fpace of leven years, as they had 
“ defired, in fuch a number of perfons as fhould be 
“ agreed upon; a moiety ofiwhich perfons fhould be 
“ nominated by the*King, and the other moiety by the 
“ Parliamentwhich was rejected by them with their 
ufual ncgledl. 

From this time the commiflioners, on both fides, 
grew more referved, and colder towards each other; in- 
l'omuch as in the laft conferences the anfwcrs and re¬ 
plies upon one another were fharper and more refledt- 
ing than they had formerly been : and in their confer¬ 
ence upon the laft day, which held moft part of the night, 
it was evident, either fide laboured moft to make the other 
feem to be moft in fault. The King’s commiflioners de¬ 
livered a.paper, which contained a fum of all that had 
been done in the treaty, and obferved, “ that after a 
“ war of fo many years, entered into, as was pretended, 

“ for the defence and vindication of the laws of the 
“ land, and the liberty of the fubjedl, in a treaty of 
“ twenty days, they had not demanded any one thing, 

“ that, by the law' of the land, they had the leaft title to 
“ demand; but infilled only on fuch particulars as w f erc 

“ againft 
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“ againft law, and the eftablifhed government of the 
“ kingdom; and that much more had been offered to 
“ them for the obtaining of peace, than they could with 
“ juftice or reafon requirewith which they were fo 
offended, that they, for fome time, refufed to receive 
the paper, upon pretence, “ that the time for the treaty 
“ was expiredbecaufe it was then after twelve of the 
clock of the night of the twentieth day: but at laft 
they were contented to receive it, finding that it would 
not be lefs public, and would more reflect upon them, 
if they rejcdied it: and fo they parted, a little before the 
break of day. 

The cm! of The next day, being Sunday, they refted in the town, 
uithom'cf. that they might in the afternoon decently take their 
{ca • leaves of each other ; though Monday, according to the 
letter of their pafs, was the laft day of their freedom, 
and at that fcafon of the year their journey to Oxford 
might require two days, as they had fpent two days in 
coming thither; and the commiflioners for the Parlia¬ 
ment had given them a paper, in which they declared, 
“ that they might fafely make ufeof another day for their 
“ return, of which no advantage fhould be taken.” But 
they having on Sunday performed their mutual vifits to 
each other, parted with fuch coolnefs towards each 
other, as if they fcarce hoped to meet again; and the 
King’s commiflioners were fo unwilling to run any ha¬ 
zard, that they were on the Monday morning fo early 
in their coaches, that they came to Oxford that night, 
and kiflfed the King’s hand; who received them very gra- 
cioufly; thanking them for the pains they had taken. 
Surely the pains they had taken; with how little fuccefs 
foever, was very great; and "they who had been moft 
inured to bufinefs, had not in their lives ever undergone 
fo great fatigue for twenty days together, as at that 
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treaty. The commiffioners feldom parted, during that 
whole-time, till two or three of the clock in the morn¬ 
ing. Befides, they were obliged to lit up later who were 
to prepare fuch papers as were directed for the next day, 
and to write letters to Oxford; fo that if the treaty had 
continued much longer, it is very probable many of the 
commiffioners mull have fallen lick for want of fleep ; 
which fome of them were not fatisfied with in three or 
four days after their return to Oxford. Thus ended the 
treaty of Uxbridge, the particulars whereof were, by the 
King’s command, lhortly after published in print, and 
never contradicted by the Parliament. 

The King fpoke to thofe he trufted molt at that time, 
with much more melancholy of his own condition, and 
the ftate of his. affairs, than lie had ufed to do. The 
lofs of Shrewlbury was attended with many ill confe- 
quences; and that which had feemed to bring fome kind 
of recompenfe for it, the furprife of Weymouth, proved 
but a dream ; for the enemy had loft but one part of 
the town, which they, in a ffiort time after, recovered 
again by the ufual negligence of the King’s governors. 
So that his Majefty told them, “ he found it abfolutely 
“ neceflary to purfue his former refolution of feparating 
“ the Prince his fon from himfelf, that the enemy might 
“ not, upon any fuccefs, find them together; which, he 
<e faid, would be ruin to them both; whereas, though 
“ he fhould fall into their hands whilft his fon w>as at 
“ liberty, they would not dare to do him harm.” He' 
feemed to have very reafonable apprehenftons, that upon 
the lofs of a battle he might become a prifoner; but he 
never imagined, that it would enter into their thoughts 
to take away his life; not that he believed they could 
be reftrained from that impious aCt by any remorfe of 
confcience, or that they had not wickednefe enough to 
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defign and execute it: but he believed it againft their 
intcrcft; and would often, in difcourfe, fay, “ of what 
“ moment ihe prefervation of his life was to the rebels; 
“ and how much they were concerned to preferve it, in 
“ regard, that if he himfelf were dead, the Parliament 
“ flood diflolved; fo that there would be an end of their 
“ governmentwhich, though it were true in law, 
would have little fhaken their power, of which they were 
too long poflefled to part with it eafily. 

This was a fpcculation of that nature, that nobody 
had reafon to endeavour to change the Ring’s opinion in 
that particular; and his Majefty thought of nothing fo 
much as haftening the Prince’s journey; and to that 
purpofe commanded thofe who were appointed to attend 
him to be ready by a ihort day, rcfolving that his Iligh- 
nel's ihould make his journey diredtly to Briftol, and 
continue his refidcnce there, till fome emergent alteration 
fhould make his remove from thence ncceilary. For 
whatever difcourfe was made of railing an army in the 
Weft, the King had no purpofe to put the Prince into 
the head of any fuch army; and though Goring had 
prevailed to be lent, with a ftrong party of horl'e, and 
fome foot, into Hampfhire, upon pretence of fecuring 
the Weft from Waller’s incurfion, and upon fome other 
defign; yet the King had not the leaft purpofe, that he 
fhould be where the Prince was; though he was not 
himfelf without that defign at that prefent, as fhall be 
made out anon, meaning by that device to withdraw 
himfelf from the command of Prince Rupert, which 
the King did,not apprehend. But his Majefty having 
no more in his purpofe than is. faid before, he fent the 
Lord Hopton to Briftol to provide a houfe for his 
Ilighnefs, and to put that city into as good a pofture of 
fecurity for the Prince’s refidencc as was neceffary; nor 

was 
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was there any other ftrength defigned to attend about' 
his Highnefs’s pcrfon, than one regiment of horfe, and 
one regiment of foot, for his guards, both to be under 
the command of tiie Lord Capel; who was likewife to raifc 
them upon his own credit and intereft; there being, at 
that time, not one man raifed of horfe or foot, nor any 
means in view for the payment of them, when they 
fhould be raifed; nor, indeed, for the fupport of the 
Prince’s family, or his perfon. In fo great fcarcity and 
poverty was the King himfelf, and his Court at Oxford. 

There happened an accident at this time, that recon¬ 
ciled the minds of many to this journey of the Prince 
into the Weft, and looked like a ^good omen that it 
would produce good effects; though it proved after¬ 
wards an occasion of much trouble and inconvenience. 
When the King returned through Somcrfetfhire, after 
the defeat of the Earl of Effex in Cornwall, there had 
been a petition delivered to him, in the names of the 
gentry, clergy, freeholders, and others his Majefty’s 
Proteftant fubjeCts of the county of Somerfet, in which 
they defired, “ that his Majefty would give them leave 
“ to petition the Parliament, that there might be a treaty 
“ for peace; and that they might have liberty to wait 
“ upon his Majefty in perfon in his march ; and that, 
" when they came to a nearer diftance, they might then 
“ go before, and deliver their petition; and if they 
“ fhould not obtain their fo juft requeft, they would 
" then affift his Majefty to get that by the fword, which 
“ could be obtained no other way.” To that pur- 
. pofe, they defired leave “ to put themfelves in arms, to 
iC attend his Majefty in the journey.” This petition, 
how indigefted, or impracticable foever in the manner 
and way propofed, was contrived by fome perfons of 
unqueftionable fidelity to the King; who thought, that, 

under 
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under this fpecious title of petitioners for peace, they 
might draw even that whole populous county to appear 
for the King ; and therefore the King gave them a gra¬ 
cious reception, and liberty to do all that they defired ; 
believing it poffible, that he might even from thence 
recruit his foot, which lie moft defired. But his Ma- 
jefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to be better weighed 
and digefted. 

Upon the firft fame of the Prince’s being to vifit the 
Weft, and to keep his Court there, fome gentlemen, of 
the beft quality in the Weft, came to 'Oxford, as en- 
trufted by the reft to acquaint his Majefty, “ that they 
“ had now formed the defign, they had formerly pre- 
tc fented to him, much better than it was; and that the 
“ four weftern counties, Dorfet, Somerfet, Devon, and 
“ Cornwall, had refolved to enter into an aflfociation, and 
£ ‘ to be joint petitioners to the Parliament for peace; 
“ and that their petition fhould be fent by very many 
“ thoufands of the moft fubftantial freeholders of the 
“ feveral counties, who’ fhould have money enough in 
c - their purfes to defray their charges, going and return- 
“ ing; and whofoever refufed to join in the petition, 
“ fhould be looked upon as enemies to peace and their 
" country, and accordingly treated; fo that this addrefs 
,e could not but have great influence upon the Parlia- 
“ ment, being under the ftyle of one and all; and could 
“ not but be looked upon as fuch.” They defired the 
King, “ that the Prince might be made General of this 
“ aflociation; in order to which, they would provide for 
“ his fupport according to his dignity; and, in the firfl; 
“ place, take care for the railing- a good guard of horfe 
“ and foot, for the fafety of his perfon.” 

Though this defign, in the notions thereof, was as 
unpracfticable as the former, yet his Majefty thought 

not 
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not fit to difcountenance and reject it. It was very ve¬ 
hemently preffed by many perfons of quality, in the 
name of the four weftern counties, and among thofe who 
took it moft to heart. Sir John Stawel was the chief; a 
gentleman of one of the largeft eftates that any man 
poflefled in the Weft, who had, from the beginning of 
the Parliament, fhewed very great aficdtion to the per- 
fon of the King, and to the government that was fettled, 
both in Church and State; and from the beginning of 
the war had engaged both his own perfon, and his two 
fons, in the moft adlive part.of it, with fingular courage; 
and had rendered himfelf as odious to the Parliament, as 
any man of that condition had done. This gentleman 
was affifted and counfelled by Mr.’Fountain, a lawyer 
of eminency,*who ttad been ’.imprifoned, and banifiied 
London, for his declared affection to the Crown; and 
they two had firft entertained and formed this project in 
their own thoughts, and then, upon the communication 
of it with fome gentlemen, and more of the farmers 
and freeholders of the county, found fuch a general con¬ 
currence with them, that they concluded it could not 
but have good fuccefs, and would bring the Parliament 
to be glad of peace. They were both very tenacious of 
what they had once refolved, and believed all who ob¬ 
jected againft their undertaking to be averfe from peace ; 
fo that the King concluded, that he would fo far com¬ 
ply with them, as to make the Prince General of their 
affociation, which he was fure could do no harm; and 
they were fo much delighted with the condefcenfion, 
that ^hey promifed fpeedily to make provifion for the 
Prince’s fupport, and for the railing his guards of horfc 
and foot; and to that purpofe made hafte to Briftol, 
that all things might be ready againft the Prince came 
thither. 

Upon 
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The Prince Upon thele reafons, the Prince had two commiffions 
madeGene-granted to him ; one, to be General of the affociation. 
King's h ° an d another, to be General of all the King’s forces in 
oTthe and England. Eor when the King declared his nephew 
weitera Prince Rupert to be General, in the place of the Earl 
aflocration. q £ J3 rcnt f 0rc j^ hi s Highnefs defired, “ that there might 
“ be no General in England but the Prince of Wales, 
“ and that he might receive his commiffion from him 
which his Majefty took well; and fo that commiffion 
of Generaliffimo was likewife given to the Prince, when 
in truth it was refolved he ffiould a<St no part in either, 
but remain quiet in Briftol, till the fate of all armies 
could be better difcerned. 

The indifpofition and melancholy which poflefled the 
Court-at Oxford, and all the King’if party, was preferved 
from defpair only by the extraordinary difcontents and 
animoiities in the Parliament.; which kept them from 
purfuing the advantages they had had by united coun- 
fels. As foon as the commiffioners were returned from 
Uxbridge, and that a treaty could be now no farther 
urged, the Independent party (for fo they were now con¬ 
tented to be called, in oppofition to the other, which 
was ftyled Prdbyterian) appeared bare-faced, and vi- 
goroufly prefled on their felf-dcnying ordinance, that lb 
they might proceed towards modelling their new army, 
by putting out the old officers; during the fufpenfion 
whereof, there was no care for providing for the troops 
they had, or making recruits, or preparing any of thofe 
proviflons which would be neceflary for taking the field. 
They were now entered into.the month of March* which 
was ufed as a ftrong argument by both parties, the one 
urging, “ from the feafon of the year, the neeeffity of 
“ expediting their refolution for the palling the ordr- 
“ nance, that the army might be put into a pofture of 

“ march- 
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ft marchingthe oilier prelling, “ that fo’ great an 
“ alteration ought not to be attempted, when there wa? 

fo iliort. a time to make it in: that there would he . 

“ apparent danger,, that the enemy would find them* 

“ without any army at. all fit to take the fieldand there¬ 
fore defired, “ that all things might ftand as they were 
“ till the end of the next campaign; when, if they faw 
“ caufe, they might refume this expedient.”' The other 
party were loud againft the delay, and faid, “ that was 
“ the way to make the war laft; for managed as it had 
“ been, they lhould be found at the end of the next 
“ campaign in tlie fame pofture they were now' in; 

“ whereas they made no doubt but, if this ordinance 
“ was palled, they lhould proceed fo vigoroufly, that the 
“ next campaign lhould put art end to the war.” 

The debate continued many days in the Houle of 
Commons, with much pallion, and iliarp reflections 
upon things and perlons; whilft the Houfe of Peers 
looked on, and attended the rcfolution below. Of 
the Prelbytcrian party, which pallionately oppofed the 
ordinance, the chief were, llollis, Stapleton, Glm, 

Waller, Long, and others, who believed their party 
much fuperior in number; as the Independent party was 
led by Nathaniel Fiennes, Vane, Cromwell, Ilallerig, 

Martin, and others, who fpoke more and warmer than 
they that oppofed them. Of the Houfe of Peers, there 
was none thought to be of this laft party but the Lord 
Say; all the reft were fuppofed to be of the Lari of 
Eflex’s party; and fo, that it was impoflible that the 
ordinance lhould ever pafs in the Houfe of Peers, though 
it fhould be carried by the Commons.. But they were in 
this, as in many other things, difappointed; for- many, 
who, had fate 'filent, and been thought to' have been 
of one party, appeared to be of the other. They who 
vol. 11. r. 2. 3 it thought 
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thought they could never be fecure in any peace, except 
the King were firft at their mercy, and fo obliged to ac¬ 
cept the conditions they would give him, were willing 
to change the hand in carrying on the war; and many, 
who thought the Earl of'Eflex* behaved himfelf too 
imperioufly, were willing to have the command in one 
who was more their equal. Many were willing he 
fhould be angered and humbled, that himfelf might be 
more concerned to advance a peace, which he had not 
been forward enough to do, whilft he held the fupreme 
command. 

When the debate grew ripe, Saint-John, Pierpoint, 
Whitlock, and Crew, who had been thought to be of 
the party of the Earl of Elfex, appeared for palling the 
ordinance, as the only way to unite their counlels, and 
to relift the common enemy; faying, “ they difcovered 
“ by what they heard abroad, and'by the fpirit that 
“ governed in the city, that there would be a general 
“ diftatisfadtion in the people, if this ordinance were 
“ not palled.” Then they fell into a high admiration 
of the Earl of Eft'ex, extolling his great merit, and 
feemed to fear, “ that the war would never be carried on 
“ fo happily as it had been under him; or if it were, 
“ that the good fuccefs muft be ftill imputed to his 
“ condudt and courage, which had formed their armies, 
“ and taught them to fight.” By this kind of oratory, 
and profeffing to decline their own inclinations and 
wilhes, purely for peace and unity, they fo far prevailed 
over thofe who were ftill furprifed, and led by fotne 
The Seif- craft, that the ordinance was palled in the Houle of 
Ordinance Commons, and trJtnfmitted to the Peers for their con- 
fent; where nobody imagined it would ever pafs. 

After the battle at York, and that the Earl of Man- 
chefter was required to march with, his army agaihft the 

King, 
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King, upon the defeat of the Earl of Efl'ex in Cornwall, 
the Scottifh army marched northwards, to reduce the 
little garrifons remaining in thofe parts; which was eafily 
done. After which they marched to Newcaftle, which, 
being defended only‘by the townfmen, and in no degree 
fortified for a liege, was given up to them, after as good 
a refiftance as could be made in fuch a place, and by 
fuch people. So that they having no more to do in 
thofe parts, the Parliament thought not fit however to 
difmifs them to return into their own country, not 
knowing yet how far their new modelled army would 
be able to carry on all their defigns. And therefore the 
Scottifh army was again advanced £S far as York, and 
was to be applied as there fhould be occafion. 

The King had formerly, toivards the end of the year An amount 
forty-three, confidered how to give fuch a difturbance of m»u»- 
to Scotland, as nTight oblige their army to ftay at home^iTImJ* 
to quench a fire in. their own country; but all the ad- Sc0,!:m<1 ‘ 
vance which had been made towards the execution ot 
that defign, in the conferences with the Earl of Moun- 
trofe, and in the commitment of Duke Hamilton, had 
been checked for fome time by the King’s not being 
able to give any troops to that Earl, by the protection 
whereof the loyal party of that kingdom might come 
to his afliftance, and difeover their affeCtion to his Ma- 
jefty. Notwithftanding which, the vigorous fpirit of the 
Earl of Mountrofe had ftirred liim up to make fome 
attempt, whether he had any help or no. The perfon 
whom that Earl moft hated and contemned was the 
Marquis of Argyle, who had then the chief government 
of Scotland; and thoilgh he was a man endued with all 
the faculties of craft and diffimulation that were ne- 
oejjEtry to bring great defigns to effedf, and had, in re- 
fpeCl of his eftate and authority, a very great intereft in 
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that kingdom ; yet he had no martial qualities, nor the 
reputation of more courage, than infolent and imperious 
perfons, whilJh they meet with no oppofition, are ufed 
to have. 

The Earl of Mountrofe believed that his getting 
fafely into Scotland was much more difficult than it 
would be to raife men enough there to control the 
authority of Argyle. There was at that time at Oxford, 
the Earl of Antrim, remarkable for nothing, but tor 
having married the dowager of the great Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, within few years after the death of that fa¬ 
vourite. By the pof lei lion of her ample fortune, he 
had lived in tire court in great expence and fomc luftre, 
until his riot had contracted fo great a debt, that he was 
neceflitated to leave the' kingdom, and,to retire to his 
own fortune in Ireland, (which was very fair), together 
with his wife, who gave him reputation, being a lady, 
beiides her own great extraction and fortune, as heirefs 
to the houfe of Rutland, and wife and mother to the 
Dukes of Buckingham, of a \ cry great wit and fpirit; 
and made the mean parts of her prelent hufband (a 
hand fomc man too) well enough received in all places: 
fo that they had lived in Ireland in l'plendour, as they 
might well do, till that rebellion drove tire lady again 
from thence, to find a livelihood out of her own eftate 
in England. And upon the Queen’s lirll coming to 
Oxford, fhe like wile came thither; where fhe found 
great rcfpeCl from all. The Earl of Antrim, who Was a 
man of exceflive pride and vanity, and of a very weak 
and narrow underhanding, was no fooncr without the 
counfel and company of his wife, than he betook him- 
felf to the rebels, with an imagination that his quality 
and fortune would give him the fupreme power over 
them ; which, probably, lie never intended to employ tor 
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the prejudice of the King, but defired to appear fo con- 
liderable, tliat he might be looked upon as a greater 
man than the Marquis of Ormond; which was fo un- 
eafy and torturing ambition to him, that it led him 
into feveral faults and follies. The rebels were glad of 
his prefence, and to have his name known to be among 
them, but had no confidence in his abilities to advile 
or command them; but relied much more upon his 
brother, Alexander Macdonnel, who was fall to their 
party, and in their moft fecret counfels. 

The Earl, according to his natural unfteadinefs, did 
not like his Ration there, but, by difguife, got himfelf 
into the Proteftant quarters, and from thence into Eng¬ 
land, and fo to Oxford, whets; his wife then was, and 
made his prefence not unacceptable; the King not 
having then notiqc of his having ever been among the 
Jrith rebels; but he pretended to have great credit and 
power in Ireland to l’crve the King, and to dilpol'e the 
Irifh to a peace, if he fhould have any countenance 
front the King ; which his Majcfty knew him too well 
to think him capable of. Whether the Earl of Antrim 
had his original extraction in Scotland, or the Marquis 
of Argylc his in Ireland, mult be left to the determina¬ 
tion of thofe that are fkilled in the genealogy of the 
family of the Macdonnels ; to the fuperiority whereof 
they,both pretend; and the Earl of Antrim, to much 
of thofe lands in the Highlands of Scotland, which 
were poflefied by Argyle; and the greatcit part of his 
eftate in Ireland was in that part of Ullter that lies next 
Scotland, and his dependents near of the fame language 
and manner of living with the Highlanders of Scotland. 
The knowledge of this difpofed the Earl of Mountrofe 
to make a great acquaintance with him as foon as he 
came to Oxford, and to confult with him, whether it 
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might not be poffible to draw a body of men out of 
Ireland to be fuch a foundation for railing forces in Scot¬ 
land, as might advance the enterprife he had fo long in 
his heart; it being notorious enough that the High¬ 
landers in Scotland had very good affections for the 
King; and defired nothing more than to free themfelves 
from the hard jflavery they had long endured under 
the tyranny of Argyle. The paffage over the fea in 
thofe places, between Scotland and Ireland, is fo narrow, 
that the people often make their markets in one and the 
other in the fpace of few hours; and the hardinefs of 
both people is fuch, that they have no delight in the fu- 
perfluity of diet o'r clothing, or the great commodity 
of lodging ; and were very fit to conftitute an army that 
was not to depend upon any fupplies of money, or arms, 
or vidlual, but what they could eafily provide for them- 
felves, by the dexterity that is univerfally praCtifed in 
thofe parts. 

The Earl of Antrim, who was naturally a great under¬ 
taker, and defired nothing fo much, as that the King 
fhould believe him to be a man of intereft and power in 
Ireland, was highly exalted, when he difcovered by the 
Earl of Mountrofe, that he was thought to have credit 
enough in that part of Ireland to perform a fervice for 
the King, which he never before entertained a thought 
of. So that he prefently undertook to the Ear! of 
Mountrofe, “ that, if the King would grant him a bom- 
“ million, he would raile an army in Ireland, and tranf- 
“ port it into Scotland; and would himfelf be in the 
<c head of it; by means whereof he believed all the clan 
“ of the Macdonnels in die Highlands of Scotland 
" might be perfuaded to follow him.” When the Earl 
of Mountrofe had formed fuch a reafonable undertaking, 
as he believed the Earl of Antrim might in truth be able 
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to comply with, he acquainted the Lord Digby with if, 
who was a friend to all difficult defigns, and delired him 
“ to propofe it to the King, and to let his Majefty 
“ know, that he was fo confident of the Earl of An- 
,f trim’s being able to perform what fhould be neceflary, 
“ (for he would be very well content, if he would fend 
“ over a body but of two thoufand men into Scotland, 
“ which he well knew he could eafily do), that he would 
“ himfelf be in the Highlands to receive them, and run 
“ his fortune v\ith them, if his Majefty would give him 
“ leave to gather up fuch a number of his countrymen 
“ about Oxford, as would be willing to accompany him; 
“ with whom he would make his way thither; and that, 
“ if no time were loft in profecuting this defign, he did 
“ hope, that by the time the Scottilh army fhould be 
“ ready to take the field, they fhould receive fuch an 
“ alarm from the*ir own country, as fhould hinder their 
“ advance.” 

Up on this overture, the King conferred with the two 
Earls together ; and finding the Earl of Antrim forward 
to undertake the railing as many men as fhould be de- 
fired, if he might have the King’s commiffion to that 
purpofe; and knowing well, that he had, in that part of 
the kingdom, intereft enough to do it; and the Earl of 
Mountrofe as confidently alluring his Majefty, “ that 
“ with two thoufand men landed in the Highlands, he 
“ would quickly raife an army, with which he could dif- 
“•quiet that kingdomand the defign being more pro¬ 
bable than any other that could be propofed to the fame 
purpofe, his Majefty refolved to encourage it all he 
could, that is, to give it countenance; for he had neither 
money, nor arms, nor ammunition, to contribute to it 
in any degree. The great objection that appeared at the 
f&rft entrance into it was, “ that though die Earl of An- 
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e< trim had power in -Ulfter, and among the Roman 
u Catholics, he was very odious to the Proteft ants, and 
** obnoxious to the State at Dublin, many things being 
“ difeovered againft him of his corrcfpondcnce with the 
“ rebels, which were not known when he came into 
* c England.” But that which gave moft umbrage (for 
nobody fufpedfed his conjunction with the rebels) was 
his declared “ malice to the Lord Lieutenant, the Mar- 
“ quis of Ormond, and the contempt the Marquis had 
“ of him, who would therefore uuciervalue any propo- 
“ fition fhould be made by him, being a man of lb no- 
“ torious a levity and inconftancy, that he did not ufe 
“ to intend the feme thing long. There could be no 
“ milling him with any commillion independent upon 
“ the Marquis of Ormond, or allowing 'him to do any 
“ thing in Ireland without the Marquis’s privity, and 
“ fuch a limitation would by no means be grateful to 
“ him. And though the benefit the King’s friends in 
“ Scotland would receive by the carrying away any body 
“ of men out of Lifter, would be a great lelllning and 
“ abatement, of the lVrength of the Irifh rebels, who had 
“ the command over thofe parts; yet if the Earl of An- 
<c trim, under any authority from the King, fhould in- 
“ difcreetly behave hintfelf, (as no man who loved him 
“ beft had any confidence in his dil'cretion), all the re- 
t! proaches call upon his Majelly, of his countenancing 
“ tliofe rebels, would receive the greatell confirmation 
“ imaginable.” 

The forefight of thefe difficulties gave life to an in¬ 
trigue in the Court, which for fome time had not Pro¬ 
ceeded. Daniel O’Neile (who was in fubtlety and under- 
flanding much fuperior to the whole nation of the old 
Iriffi) had long laboured to be of the Bedchamber to 
the King. Pie was very well known to the Court, 

having 
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Raving fpent many years between that and the Low 
Countries, the winter feafon in the one, and the hummer 
always in the army in the other; as good an education 
towards advancement in the world as that age knew. 
He had a fair reputation in both climates, having a com¬ 
petent fortune of his own to fupport himfclr without 
dependence, and a natural infinuation and addrefs, which 
mad ■ him acceptable in the belt company. He was a 
great obferver and difeerner of men’s natures and bu¬ 
nion: s, and was very dexterous in compliance where he 
found it ufeful. As foon as the troubles begun in Scot¬ 
land, he had, with the firft, the command of a troop of 
horfe; to which he w'as by all men held very equal, 
having had good experience in the mod: active armies 
of that time, arid a courage very notorious. And though 
his inclinations were naturally to calc and luxury, his in- 
duftry w'as indefatigable, when his honour required it, 
or his particular intereft, which he was never without, 
and to which he was very indulgent, made if net elfary 
or convenient. 

In the fecond troubles in Scotland he had a greater 
command, and fome part in mold of the intrigues of the 
Court, and was in great confidence with thofe who mod. 
defigned the deftrtnftion of the Earl of Strafford ; again ft 
whom he had contracted fome prejudice in the behalf 
of his nation: yet when the Parliament grew too impe¬ 
rious, he entered very frankly into thofe new defigns, 
which were contrived at Court, with lefs circumfpedtion 
than both the feafon and the weight of the affair re¬ 
quired. And in this combination, in which men were 
moft concerned for themfelves, and to receive good re- 
compenfe for the adventures they made, he had either 
been promifed, or at leaft encouraged by the Queen, to 
Jjope to be made Groom of the Bedchamber, when a 
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vacancy fhould happen. When the civil war begun, 
he, being then in the Low Countries, having made an 
efcape out of the Tower, where he flood committed by 
the Parliament upon a charge of high treafon, chofe 
rather to be lieutenant colonel of horfe to Prince Ru¬ 
pert, than the name of a greater officer, which he might 
well have pretended to; prefuming that, by his dex¬ 
terity, he fhould have fuch an intereft in that young 
Prince, as might make his relation to him fuperior to 
thofe who had greater titles. He had tlje misfortune, at 
the firft coming of the Prince, to have credit with him 
to make fome impreffions and prejudices, which he would 
have been glad afterwards to have removed, when he faw 
others had credit likewife to build upon thofe founda¬ 
tions, which he hoped to have had the foie authority to 
have fupervifed and directed. When he faw fome of 
his fraternity promoted to offices and honours, who had 
not ventured or fuffered more titan he, (for if he had not 
made his efcape out of the Tower very dexteroufly in a 
lady’s drefs, he had been in manifeft danger of his life), 
and whofe pretences were not better founded, than upon 
the promifes made at the fame time, when he had pro- 
mifed himfelf to be of the Bedchamber, he now prefled 
likewife to be admitted into that attendance; and the 
Queen had been very folicitous with the King on his 
behalf, being confcious to herfelf, that he had been en¬ 
couraged by her to hope it. But the King could by no 
means be prevailed with to receive him, having con¬ 
tracted a prejudice againft him with reference to the 
Earl of Strafford, or upon fome other reafon, which 
could not be removed by all his friends, or by the Queen 
herfelf; who therefore bid him expeCt a better con¬ 
juncture. This O’Neile took very heavily; and the 
more, becaufe his condition in the army was lefs pleafant 

. to 
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to him, by Prince Rupert’s withdrawing his graces from 
him. 

The defign of the Earls of Mountrofe and Antrim, 
which was yet wholly managed with the King by the 
Lord Digby, who was likewife of intimate friendfliip 
with O’Neile, gave him opportunity to fet this pretence 
again on foot. It was generally known that O’Neile, 
whether by alliance, or friendfliip, or long acquaintance, 
had more power with the Earl of Antrim than any 
man ; and that hy the afcendant he had in his under- 
ftanding, and the dexterity of his nature, in which he 
was fuperior to moft men, he could perfuade him very 
much; and it was as notorious, that the Marquis of 
Ormond loved O’Neile very well, and had much efteem 
for him. Upon this ground the Lord Digby told the 
King, “ that he had thought of an expedient, which he 
££ did believe might relieve him in the perplexities he 
“ fuftained concerning the conduct of the Earl of An- 
“ trim and then propofed “ the fending O’Neile 
<£ with him; who lhould firft diffuade him from affecting 
“ to have any commiffion himfelf to aft in Ireland; and 
" then incline him to depend upon the afflftancc and au- 
u tbority of the Marquis of Ormond ; who fhould be 
“ required by the King to contribute all he could for 
“ the making thole levies of men, and for impreffing 
cc of fhips, and other veflels, for their ttanfportation into 
“ the Highlands; and then that he fhould go over 
“'himfelf with the Earl, and It ay with him dining his 
“ abode in Dublin; by which he might begin and pre- 
“ ferve a good intelligence between him and the Mar- 
“ quis of Ormond; and difpofe the Marquis of Or- 
t£ mond to gratify him in all things that might con- 
tc cern fo important a fervice; which, befides the letters 
“ ho fhould carry with him from the King, his own 
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“ credit with the Marquis, and 'his lingular addrefs, 
cc would eafily bring to pafs.” 

This propofition was very agreeable to the King, who 
knew O’Neile was equal to this bufmefs; and the Lord 
Digby did not in the leaft infmuate any delign for 
O’Neile’s advantage in the fervice, which would have 
diverted the negotiation: thereupon his Majefty him- 
felf fpoke to him of the whole delign, the Lord Digby 
deliring he would do fo, pretending that he had not 
communicated any part of it to him, being not fure of 
his Majelly’s approbation. He received it as a thing 
he had never thought of; and when the King alked 
him, “ whether he 'thought the Earl had intereft enough 
(C in thofe parts of Ireland to levy and tranfport a body 
te of men into the Highlands ?” he anfwered readily, 
“ that he knew well, that there were fo many there, 
“ where the Earl’s eftate lay, who depended abfolutely 
“ upon him, that there would be men enough ready to 
“ go thither, or do what he required them: and that 
“ the men w'ere hardy and ftout for any fervice : but 
“ the drawing a body of them together, and tranfport- 
“ ing them, would require, he doubted, more power 
“ than the Earl himfelf had, or could be mailer of. 

“ He faid, there were two objections in view, and a 
“ third that he was not willing for many reafons to 
“ make. The firft was, that nothing of that nature 
“ could be done without the authority and power of the 
“ Marquis of Ormond, which, no doubt, would be ap- 
<f plied to any purpofe his Majefty fhould direct; yet 
“ that the Earl of Antrim had behaved himfelf fo in- 
“ difcreetly towards the Marqlits, and fo unhandfomely 
“ difobliged him, that it could not but be the fevered: 

command his Majefty could lay upon the Marquis, 
f c to enter into any kind of .conjun&ion or converfatioh 
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“ with that Earl. The fecond Was, that, though the 
“ Earl’s intereft could make as many men as he dtlired 
“ to enter into any adtion or engagement he would pre- 
“ fcribe, he much doubted the Irifh Commander in 
‘ f Chief, who had the military power of thole parts, 
“ would hardly permit a body of thofe men, which 
(c they reckoned their belt foldiers, to be tranfported; 
“ and thereby their own ftrength to be ldl'ened which 
was an objedlion of weight, and not mentioned before to 
the King, nor confidered by him. He laid “ lie was 
(e unwilling to make another objection, which reflected 
“ upon a perfon fo dear to him, and for whom he would 
at any time lay down his life ; wjiicli was, that lie 
“ much feared the Earl of Antrim had not fteadinefs of 
“ mind enough»to go through' with fuch an undertak- 
“ ing, which otherwife would be as eafy as honour- 
« able.” 

The King, well fatisfied with the difeourfe he made, 
told him, “ that he was not himfelf without the fame 
“ apprehenfions he had, and knew but one way to ic- 
“ cure the bufinefs, if lie would undertake the journey 
“ with him, by which all his fears would be competed ; 
“ his counfel would govern the Earl in all things, and 
“ his credit with the Marquis of Ormond, which fhould 
“ be improved by his Majefty’s recommendation, would 
«* c prevent any prejudice in him towards the Earl.” The 
King added, “ that the fervice itfelf was of fo rail im- 
portance, that it might preferve his crown, and there- 
“ fore his conducting it, without which he law little 
iC hope of fuccefs, would be a matter of great merit, and 
“ could not be unrewarded.” O’Neile feemed wonder¬ 
fully furprifed with the propolition, and in fome difor- 
der (which he could handfomely put on when he would) 
laid, “ that he would never difobey any command his 
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“ Majefty would pofitively lay upon him ; but that he 
r * fhould look upon it as the greateft misfortune that 
“ could befal him, to receive fuch a command, as would 
“ deprive him of* attending upon his Majefty in the 
“ next campaign, where he was fure there muft be a 
“ battle; from which he had rather lofe his life than 
“ be abfent.” Then he faid, “ though the Earl of An- 
“ trim was his kinfman and his friend, and one who, he 
“ thought, loved him better than he did any other man, 
“ yet he was the laft man in England with whom he 
“ would be willing to join in any enterprife mention¬ 
ing his pride, and levity, and weaknefs, and many in¬ 
firmities, which njade it appear more requifite, that a 
wifer man fhould have the application of his intereft; 
which he knew muft be himfelf. The King renewed 
his defire to him, to undertake the fervice, as the great- 
eft he could perform for him; and commanded him to 
confer widi the Lord Digby, who fhould inform him 
of all particulars, and fhould find the beft way to make 
the Earl of Antrim to communicate the affair to him, 
and to wifh his afliftance ; which was eafily brought to 
pafs; nor was there any thing relating to it that the 
Lord Digby had not before imparted to him; though 
the King fufpetfied it not. 

The Lord Digby had now brought the bufinefs to 
the ftate he wifhed ; and, within two or three days, told 
the King “ how glad the Earl of Antrim was, that he 
“ had leave to communicate the matter with O’Neile; 

and defired nothing more than that his Majefty would 
“ command him to go over with him ; which was an 
“ excellent point gained, wherein he had himfelf chofen 
“ the perfon who was only fit to be with him, whereas 
“ he might have been jealous, if he had been firft re- 
u commended to him. The Earl had, upon the ©ft 
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* f mention of him, taken notice of the difficulty he 
“ might find to draw his men out of the Irifh quarters, 

“ by the oppofition of thofe who commanded there in 
“ chief: but, he faid, if the King would make O’Neile 
“ go with him, all that difficulty would be removed; 

“ for Owen O’Neile, who was uncle to Daniel, was the 
“ General of all the Irifh in Ulfter, and incomparably 
“ the beft foldier, and the wifeft man that was among 
“ the Irifh rebels, having long ferved the King of Spain 
(( in Flanders in very eminent command ; and the Earl 
ic faid, that he was fure Daniel had that credit with his 
* f uncle, that he would not refufe, at his requeft, to con- 
“ nive at what was neceflary for the Earl to do; which 
<c was all he defired.” 

The Lord Digby left not this circumftance, which he 
pretended never to have thought of before, unobferved, 
to advance the counfel he had given for employing 
O’Neile; whom he took occafion then to magnify 
again ; and told the King, “ that he had already con- 
“ vinced the Earl of Antrim of the folly of defiring 
ii any other commiffion than what the Marquis of Or- 
“ mond fhould find neceflary to give him; and how 
« impoffible it was for him to have any fuccefs in that 
« defign, without the cheerful concurrence and friend- 
“ fhip of the Marquis: which the Earl was now brought 
<‘ to confefs, and folemnly promifed to do all he fhould 
« be advifed, to compafs it.” But after all this, he la¬ 
mented “ O’Neile’s obftinate averfion to undertake the 
“ journey, for many reafons; who, he faid, had engaged 
a him, under all the obligations of thl friendfhip that 
<c was between them, to prevail with his Majefty, that 
“ he might not be abfent from his charge in the army, 
-*» in a feafon when there muft be fo much adfion, and 
“ Mien his Majefty's perfon, whom he fo dearly loved, 

“ muft 
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Cl muft be in fo great danger ; and that he had told 
“ him freely, that he co,uld not.honeftly move his M.v 
“ jefry to that: purpofe, whom he , knew to be fo pof- 
“ felled of the neceflity of his going into Ireland with 
“ the Earl, that he fhould defpair of the whole enter- 
“ prife, which was the moft hopeful he had in his view, 
“ if he did not cheerfully l'ubmit to a<ft his part towards 
“ it: but that notwithstanding all he had laid, by which 
“ he had flint out all farther importunity towards him- 
“ felf, his Majefty muft expert to be very much ftrug- 
u gled with; and that O’Neile would lety himfelf at hi$ 
“ feet, and get all his friends to join with him in a fup- 
“ plication for his Majefty’s excufe; and that there was 
“ no more to be done, but that his Majefty, with fome 
“ warmth, fhould command him to deftft from farther 
“ importunity, and to comply with what he fhould ex- 
“ peel from him ; which, he faid, he knew would fi- 
“ lence all farther oppofition: for that O’Ncile had that 
“ entire refignation to his Majefty’s pleafure, that he 
“ would rather die than offend him.” Upon which, 
and to cut off all farther mediation and interpolation, 
the King prefently fent for him, and gracioufly con¬ 
jured him, with as much paflion as he could fhew, “ to 
“ give over all thoughts of excufe, and to provide for 
‘ c his journey within three or four days.” 

All things being thus difpofed, and the King expecting 
every day that the Earl and O’Neile would take their 
leaves, the Lord Digby came to him, and faid, “ Mr. 
‘ c O’Ncile had an humble fuit to his Majefty at part- 
“ ing; which to him did riot feem unreafonable, and 
tc therefore he hoped his Majefty would raife the fpirits 
“ of the poor man, ftnee he did believe in his confci- 
“ ence, that he deftred it more for the advancement of 
“ liii Majefty’s fcrvice, titan to fatisfy his ow r n ambi- 
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ct tion.” He put him in mind of the “ long pre- 
“ tence he had to be Groom of his Bedchamber, for 
“ the which he could not choofe but fay, that he had 
“ the Queen’s promife, at the fame time when Percy 
“ and Wilmot had .the like for their honours, which 
“ they had fince received the accomplifhment of: that 
“ his Majefty had not yet rejected the fuit, but only 
<e deferred the granting it; not without giving him 
“ leave in due time to hope it: that there could not be 
“ fo proper a feafon as this for his Majefty to confer 
“ this grace: that Mr. O’Neile was without a rival, 
tc and, in the eyes of all men, equal to his pretence ; 
“ and fo no man could be offended at the fuccefs: that 
“ he was now upon an employment of great truft, 
“ chofen by his Majefty as the only perfon who could 
“ bring an enterprife of that vaft expectation to a good 
“ end, by his conduc'd and dexterity : that it rnuft be 
“ a journey of great expence, befides the hazard of it; 
“ yet he afked no money, becaufe he knew there was 
“ none to be had; he begged only that lie might dc- 
“ part with fuch a character, and teftimony of his Ma- 
il jefty’s favour and good opinion, that iie might be 
“ thereby the better qualified to perform the truft that 
“ was repofed in him: that the conferring this honour 
“ upon him, at this time, would increafe the credit he 
“ had with the Earl of Antrim, at Icaft confirm his un- 
“ conftant nature in an abfolute confidence in him: it 
“ would make him more confiderable to the Marquis 
t: bf Ormond, and the Council there, with whom he 
“ might have occafion often to confer about his Ma- 
“ jefty’s fervice ; but, above all, it would give him tnat 
“ authority over his countrymen, and would be fuch an 
“ obligation upon, the whole Irifh nation, (there having 
fr never yet been any Irifhman admitted to a place fo 
, vol. n. i>. 2. 3 o “ near 
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“ near the perfon of the King), that it might produce 
“ unexpected eflccts, and could not fail of dilpofing 
“ Owen O’Neile, the General, to hearken to any thing 
“ his nephew fhould afk of him.” 

How much reafon loever this difeourfe carried with 
it, with all the infinuations a very powerful fpeaker 
could add to it in the delivery, the Lord Digby found 
an averfton and wearinels in the King all the time he 
was lpeaking ; and therefore, as his laft effort, and with 
a countenance as if lie thought his Majefty much in 
the wrong, he concluded, “ that he doubted his Ma- 
“ jefty would too late repent his averlion in this parti- 
“ cular ; and that men ought not to be fent upon fuch 
“ errands with the fharp fenfc of any difobligation: 
“ that if his Majefty ple&fed, he might fettle this affair 
“ in fuch a manner as O’Neile might go away very well 
<c pleafed, and his Majefty enjoy the greateft part of his 
“ relblution: that O’Neile fhould not be yet in fo near 
“ an attendance about his perfon : that the employment 
“ was full of hazard, and would require a great ex- 
“ pence of time: that he was a man of that nature as 
‘ 1 would not leave a buftnels half done, and would be 
“ aflramed to fee his Majcftyis face, before there were 
(t fomc very confiderable effeeft of his activity and in- 
“ duftry ; and conlidering w hat w'as to be done in Ire- 
“ land, and the pofture of affirirs in England, it might 
u be a very long time before O’Neile might find him- 
“ felf again in the King’s prefence, to enter upon his 
*•' office in the Bedchamber and therefore propofed, 
“ that the hour he was to leave Oxford he Height ’>e 
“ fw r orn Groom of the Bedchamber; by which he 
“ fhould depart only with a title, the effeeft whereof he 
t£ fhould not be pofieffed of, before he had very well 
<•' deferyed it, and returned again to his Majefty’s pre- 
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tc fence ; which, pofiibly, might require more time than 
“ the .other had to live.” This kft prevailed more than 
all the reft, and the imagination that the other might 
be well fatisfied with a place he fhould never enjoy, 
made his Majefty cgnfent, that, in the laft article of 
time, he fliould be fworn before his departure; with 
which the other was well fatisfied, making little doubt 
but that he fhould fye able to difpatch that part of the 
bufinefs which was incumbent on him, in lb fhort a 
time, as he might return to his attendance in the Bed¬ 
chamber (where he longed to be) looner than the King 
expected ; which fell out accordingly, for he was again 
with his Majefty in the funmicr following, which was 
that of forty- four. 

Whilft this intrigue was carrying on for Mr. O’Ncilc, 
there was another, as unacceptable, fet on foot on the 
behalf of the Ejrl of Antrim ; for whole pcrlon the 
King had as little regard or kindnels, as for any man of 
his rank. The Ducbefs of Buckingham his wife was 
now in Oxford, whom the King always heard with fa¬ 
vour ; his Majefty retaining a moll gracious memory 
of her former hufband, whom he thought lhe had for¬ 
gotten too foon. This lady, being of a great wit and fpi- 
rit, when fhe found that the King now thought her huf¬ 
band good for fomewhat, which he had never before 
done, was refolvcd he fhould carry with him feme tefti- 
mony of the King’s efteem ; which fhe thought would 
be at leaft fome juftification of the affcblion fhe had 
manifefted for him. She told the King, “ that her 
“ hufband was lo eclipfed in Ireland, by the no-counte- 
“ nance his Majefty had ever fhewed towards him, and 
“ by his preferring fome who were his equals to degrees 
“ and trufts above him, and by railing others, who were 
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“ in all refpecfts much inferior to him, to the fame title 
“ with him, and to authority above him, that fhe be- 
* £ lieved he had not credit and intereft enough to do the 
“ fervice he defired to-do: that, in that country, the lords 
“ and greateft men had reputation over their tenants and 
“ vaflals, as they were known to have grace from the 
“ King; and when they were known to be without that, 
“ they had no more power than to *jxa<ft their own juft 
“ fervices.” She lamented “ the misfortune of her huf- 
“ band, which fhe had the more reafon to do, becaufe 
“ it proceeded from her ; and that, whereas he had rea- 
“ fon to have expedlcd, that, by his marriage with her, 
“ he might have been advanced in the Court, and in his 
“ Majefty’s favour, he had found fo little benefit from 
“ thence, that he might well believe, as file did, that he 
“ fuftered for it; otherwife, it would not have been pof- 
“ fible for a perfon of the Earl of Antrim’s eftate and in- 
‘ c tereft, and fo well qualified, as flic had reafon to he- 
“ lievc him to be in all refpedls, after the expence of fo 
“ much money in attendance upon the Court, to be 
ct without any mark or evidence of his Majefty’s favour; 
“ and to return now again in the fame forlorn condition 
“ into Ireland, would but give his enemies more en- 
“ couragement to infult over him, and to crofs any de- 
“ figns he had to advance his Majefty’s fervice.” In 
conclufion fhe defired, “ that the King would make her 
“ hufband a Marquis without which fhe did as good 
as declare, that he fhould not undertake that employ¬ 
ment. Though his Majefty was neither pleafed with 
the matter nor the manner, he did not difeern fo great 
an inconvenience in the gratifying him, as might weigh 
down the benefit he expended with reference to Scot¬ 
land ; which the Earl of Mountrofe every day, with 

great 
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great earneftnefs, put him in mind of. Thereupon, he 
gave order for a warrant to make the Earl of Antrim a 
Marquis. 

So he and O’Neile, being well pleafed, begun their The Fari of 
journey for Ireland and at the fame time the Earl m" ’ 
Mountrofe took his leave of the King witK feveral gen- 
tlemen, as if they meant to make their way together into IVamlv* 
Scotland. But th¥ Earl of Mountrofe, after he had 1:: ‘ s 

meat luc- 

continued his journey two or three days in that cqui-wis. 
page, which he knew could be no fecret, and that it 
would draw the enemy’s troops together for the guard 
of all pafles to meet with him, was found milling 
one morning by his company ; who., after fume flay and 
inquiry, returned back to Oxford, whilffc that noble per- 
fon, with incredible addrefs And fatigue, had not only 
quitted his company and his l'ervants, but his horfe 
alfo, and found a*fafe paflage, for the moll part, on foot, 
through all the enemy’s quarters, till he came to the 
A ery borders ; from whence, by the aflittance of friends 
whom he trufted, he found himfelf fecure in the High¬ 
lands, where he lay quiet, without undertaking any ac¬ 
tion, until the Marquis of Antrim, by the countenance 
and affiftance of the Marquis of Ormond, did make 
good fo much of his undertaking, that he fent over Alex¬ 
ander Macdonnel, a flout and an a<fti\ T e officer, (whom 
they called by an Irifh appellation Calkito), with a re¬ 
giment of fifteen hundred foldiers ; who landed in the 
Highlands in Scotland, at or near the place that had 
been agreed on, and where the Earl of Mountrofe was 
ready to receive them; which he did with great joy; 
and quickly publifhed his commiffion of being General 
for the King o\ - er all that kingdom. With this hand¬ 
ful of men, brought together with thofe circumftances 
remembered, he brought in fo many of his own coun- 
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trymen to join with him, as were ftrong enough to arm 
themfelves at the charge of their enemies; whom they 
firft defeated; and every day increafed in power, till he 
fought and prevailed in l’o many feveral battles, that he 
made himfelf, upon the matter, mafter of the kingdom ; 
and did all thofe ftupendous a<fts, which defervedly are 
the fubjedl of a hiftory by itfelf, excellently written in 
Latin by a learned Prelate of that nation. And this 
preamble to that hiftory was not improper for this rela¬ 
tion, being made up of many fecret paffages known to 
few; in which the artifices of Court were very notable, 
and as myfterious as the motions in that fphere ufe to 
be. There will be hereafter occafion, before the con- 
clufion of our hiftory, ,to mention that noble Lord 
again, and lus zeal for the Crown, before' he came to his 
fad cataftrophe. 

The King now found, that, notwilhftanding all the 
divifions in the Parliament, and the factions in the city, 
there would be an army ready to march againft him be¬ 
fore he could put himfelf into a pofture ready to receive 
it; and was therefore the more impatient that the Prince 
fhould leave Oxford, and begin his journey to Briftol; 
which he did within a fortnight after the expiration of 
the treaty at Uxbridge. And fince the King did at 
that time within himfelf (for publickly he was content¬ 
ed* that it fhould be otherwife believed) refolve that the 
Prince fhould only keep his Court in the Weft, that 
they might be feparated from each other, without en¬ 
gaging himfelf in any martial adlion, or being fo much 
as prefent in any army, it had been very happy, and, 
to difeerning men, feemed then a thing defirable, if his 
Majefty had removed his Court into the Weft too, either 
to Briftol, or, which it may be had been better, to Exe¬ 
ter. For fince Reading and Abingdon were both pof- 
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feffed by the Parliament, and thereby Oxford become 
the head quarter, it was not fo fit that the Court fhould 
remain there; which, by the multitude of ladies, and 
perfons of quality, who refided there, would not proba¬ 
bly endure fuch an attack of the enemy, as the fituation 
of the place, and |he sjpod fortifications which inclofed 
it, might very well bear. Nor would the enemy have 
fate down before it,Ylill they had done their bufinefs in 
all other places, if they had not prefumed, that the in¬ 
habitants within would not be willing to fubmit to any 
notable diftrefs. If, at this time, a good garrifon had 
only been left there, and all the Court, and perfons of 
quality, removed into the Weft vyth the Prince, it 
would probably have been a means fpeedily to have re¬ 
duced to the ’King’s obedieAce thofe fmall garrifons 
which flood out; and the King himfelf might, by the 
fpring, have been able to have carried a good recruit 
of men to his army, and might likewife have made Ox¬ 
ford the place of rendezvous, at the,time when it fhould 
be fit for him to take the field. But the truth is, not 
only the ladies, who were very powerful in fuch con- 
fultations of ftate, but very few of the reft, of what de¬ 
gree or quality foever, who had excellent accommoda¬ 
tions in the colleges, which they could not have found 
any where elfe, would, without extreme murmuring, 
have been content to have changed their quarters. Be- 
fides, the King had that royal affedlion for the Uni- 
verfity, that he thought it well deferved the honour 
of his own prefence ; and always refolved, that it fhould 
be never fo expofed to the extremity of war, as to 
fall into thofe barbarous hands, without making all ne- 
ceflary conditions for the prefervation of fo venerable 
a place from rapine, facrilege, and deftrudlion. 

Thus that confideration of removing the Court from 
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thence was only fecretly entered upon, and laid afide, 
without making it the fubjedf of any public debate: and 
fmce the other could not have been effected, it had been 
well if the whole council which was affigned to attend 
the Prince, had been obliged to have performed that 
fervice. But both the Duke, of Richmond and the 
Earl of Southampton, men of great reputation and au¬ 
thority, excufed themfelves to th&' King, for not fub- 
mitting to that his command, and for deliring to con¬ 
tinue ftill about his perfon; the one thinking it fome 
diminution to his greatnefs to be at any diftance from 
his Majefty, to whom he had adhered with that fignal 
fidelity and affection, when fo many had deferted him; 
the other being newly married, and engaged in a family, 
which he could not, without great inconveniences, have 
left behind him; nor without more have carried with 
him. Nor was the King difficult in admitting their 
excufes, having named them rather to obviate fome 
jealoufies, which wqre like to be entertained upon the 
firft difeourfe of fending the Prince into the Weft, than 
that he believed they would be willing to be engaged in 
the fervice. However, it was eafy to be forefeen, that, 
upon any ill accidents, which were like enough to fall 
out, they who were ftill obliged to that duty, would not 
have reputation enough to exadt that general fubmiflion 
and obedience, which ought to be paid to the commands 
of the Prince; of which there was fhortly after too 
manifeft evidence. 

sir John There was mi adt of divine juftice about this time 
»nd hir fon executed by thofe at Weftminfter, which ought not to 
comt of* be forgotten in the relation of the affairs of this year; 
arecon- th which ought to have caufed very ufeful reflections 
mkHm?’ t0 b e ntade by many who were equally engaged; fome 
headed, of whom afterwards did undergo the lame fate. There 
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hath been often mention before of Sir John Hotham, 
who fhiit the gates of Hull againft the King, and re- 
fufed to give him entrance into that town, when he came 
thither attended only by his own fervants, before the be¬ 
ginning of the war; and was, in truth, the immediate caufe 
of the war. It wdte the^ more wonderful, diat a perfon 
of a full and ample fortune, who was not difturbed by 
any fancies in religwri, .had unqueftioned duty to the 
Crown, and reverence for the government both of Church 
jnd State, fhould fo foolilhly expofe himfelf and his 
family, of great‘antiquity, to comply with the humours 
of thofe men, whofe perfons he did not much efteem, 
and whofe defigns he perfectly detefted. But as his 
particular animolity againft the Earl of Strafford firft 
engaged him ia that company, fo his vanity and am¬ 
bition, and the conceffions the King had made to their 
unreafonable demands, made him concur farther with 
them than his own judgment difpofed him to. He had 
taken upon him the government of Hull, without any 
apprehenfion or imagination that it would ever make 
him acceflary to rebellion; but believed, that, when 
the King and Parliament fhould be reconciled, tire emi¬ 
nence of that charge would promote him to fome of 
thofe rewards and honours, which that party refolved to 
divide among themfelves. When he found himfelf 
more dangeroufly and defperately embarked than he ever 
intended to be, he bethought himfelf of all poffible ways 
to difentangle himfelf, and to wind himfelf out of the la¬ 
byrinth he was in. His comportment towards the Lord 
Digby, and Afhburnham, and his inclinations at that 
time, have been mentioned before at large; and from 
that time, the entire confidence the Parliament had in 
his fon, and the vigilance and jealoufy that he was known 
to have towards his father, was that alone that preferved 
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him longer in the government. Befides that they had 
fo conftituted the garrifon, that they knew it could never 
be in the father’s power to do them hurt. But, after 
this, when they difeovered fome alteration in the fon’s 
behaviour, and that the pride and ftubbornnefs of his 
nature would not fuffer him to^fubrqf't to the command 
of the Lord Fairfax, and that fuperority over both his 
father and him, with which the Pa^llament had inverted 
that Lord, and had fome inkling oPfecret meflages be¬ 
tween the Marquis of Newcaftle and young Hothamj 
they caufcd both father and fon to be fuddenly feized 
upon, and fent up prifoners to the Parliament; which 
immediately committed them to the Tower, upon a 
charge of high treafon. 

Though there was evidence enough againft them, yet 
they had fo many friends in both Houfcs of Parliament, 
and fome of that interert in the army, that they were 
preferved from farther profecution, and remained long 
prifoners in the Tower without being brought to any 
trial; fo that they believed their punilhment to be at 
the higheft. But when that party prevailed that re- 
folved to new model the army, and to make as many ex¬ 
amples of their rigour and feverity as might terrify all men 
from falling from them, they called importunately, that 
the two Hothams might be tried at a court of war, for 
their treachery and treafon ; and they who had hitherto 
preferved them had now loft their interert ; fo that they 
were both brought to their trial, fome little time before the 
treaty at Uxbridge, and both condemned to lofe their 
heads. The principal charge againft the father was, his 
fuffering the Lord Digby to efcape; and a letter was 
produced, by the treachery of a fervant, againft the 
fon, which he had fent to the Marquis of Newcaftle. 
The vile artifices that were ufed both before and after- 
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their trial were fo barbarous and inhuman, as have been 
rarely pradtifed among Chriftians. 

The father was firft condemned to fuffer upon a day 
appointed, and the fon afterwards to be executed in like 
manner the day following: the night before, or the very 
morning, that Sir Vohn/Hotham was to die, a reprieve 
was fent from the Lkmfe of Peers to fufpend his execu¬ 
tion for three days. xhe Commons were highly incenfed 
at this prefumption the Lords; and, to prevent the 
like mifehief for the future, they made an order “ to all 
“ mayors, fherirfs, bailiffs, and other mi miters of juftice, 
“ that no reprieve fhould be granted, or allowed for any 
“ perfon againfl whom the fentence of death was pro- 
“ nounced, except the fame had paffed, and had the 
“ confent of both Iioufes of Parliament; and that if it 
“ paffed only by the Houfe of Peers, it fhould be looked 
(( upon as invalid and void, and execution fhould not 
“ be thereupon forborn, or fufpended.” By this accident 
the fon was brought to his execution before his father, 
upon the day on which he was fentenced to fuffer; who 
died with courage, and reproaching “ the ingratitude of 
“ the Parliament, and their continuance of the war;” 
concluded, “ that, as to them, he was very innocent, and 
“ had never been guilty of treafon.” The father was 
brought to the fcaffold the next day: for the Houfe of 
Commons, to fhew their prerogative over the Lords, fent 
an order to the Lieutenant of the Tower, that he fhould 
caiife him to be executed that very day, which was two 
days before the reprieve granted by the Houfe of Peers 
was expired. Whether he had yet fome promife from 
Peters, that he fhould only be fhewed to the people, and 
fo returned fafe again to the Tower, which was then 
generally reported and believed, or whether he was broken 
with defpair, (which is more probable), when he faw that 
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his enemies prevailed fo far, that he could not be per¬ 
mitted to live thofe two days which the Peers had 
granted him, certain it is that the poor man appeared 
lo difpirited, that he fpoke but few words after he came 
upon the fcaffold, and fuffered "his ungodly confeflor 
Peters to tell the people, “ that he /.iad revealed himfelf 
“ to him, and confeffed his offence! againft the Parlia- 
c< mentand fo he committed fjiis head to the block. 
This was the woful tragedy of thefrMwo unhappy gentle¬ 
men ; in which there were fo many dreumftances of an 
unufual nature, that the immediate hand of Almighty 
God could not but appear in it to all men who }cnew 
their natures, hurpours, and tranfadlions. 

Since the laft office of a General, with reference to the 
King’s quarters, which the Earl of Effex performed be¬ 
fore he'found it ncceffary to furrender his commiffion 
to the Parliament, was done before the end of this year, 
it will be proper in this place to mention it, both in re- 
fpetft of the nature of the thing itfelf, and the circum- 
ftances with which it was conducted, it being a letter 
figned by the Earl of Effex, and fent by a trumpet to 
Prince Rupert, but penned by a committee of Parlia¬ 
ment, and perufed by both Houfes before it was figned 
by their General; who ufed, in all difpatches made'by 
himfelf, to obferve all decency in the forms. It was a 
Very infolent letter, and upon a very infolent occafion. 
The Parliament had, fome months before, made an or¬ 
dinance againft giving quarter to any of the Iriffi nation 
which fhould be taken prifoners, either at fea or land; 
which was not taken notice of, or indeed known to the 
King, till long aftfer; though the Earl of Warwick, and 
the officers under him at fea, had, as often as he met 
with any Iriffi frigates, or fuch freebooters as failed under 
their commiffion, taken all the feamen who became 

prifoners 
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prifoners to them of that nation, and bound them back 
to back* and thrown them overboard into the fea, with¬ 
out diftindtion of their condition, if they were Irifh. 
tn this cruel manner very many poor men perifhed daily; 
of which, when it was generally known, the King faid 
nothing, becaufe Aone pi thofe perfons were in his 
Majefty’s fervice; aid mow barbarous foever the pro¬ 
ceedings were, his Majefty could not complain of it, 
without undergoingyQie reproach of being concerned on 
the behalf and in favour of the rebels of Ireland. 

But there had been lately, in fome fervice at land, 
fome prifoners taken of the King’s troops, and upon 
pretence that they were Irifhmen, as many as they 
thought to be of that nation were all hanged, to the 
number of ten or twelve. Whereupon Prince Rupert, 
having about the time when he heard of that barbarity, 
taken an equal number of the Parliament foldiers, caufed 
them likewife to be hanged upon the next tree ; which 
the Parliament declared to be an adt of great injuftice 
and cruelty; and appointed the Earl of Effex to ex- 
poftulate it with Prince Rupert very rudely, in the letter 
they had caufed to be penned for him, and to fend a 
copy of their ordinance inclofed in the faid letter, with 
expreffions full of reproach for his “ prefumption in 
“ making an ordinance of theirs the argument to juftify 
* f an adtion of fo much inhumanitywhich was the firll 
knowledge the King had of any fuch declaration, with 
reference to the war in England ; nor had there been, 
from the beginning of it, any fuch example made. 
Prince Rupert returned fuch an anfwer as w'as reafonablc, 
and with a fharpnefs equal to the provocation, and fent 
it to the Earl of Eflex; who, the day before he received 
it, had given up his commiffion, but fent it immediately 
to the two Houfes, who were exceedingly enraged at it; 

fome 
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fome of them faying, “ that they wondered it was fo 
“ long on the way, for that certainly it had been prepared 
“ at Uxbridge.” 

of 1 Wales'^ ^ was u P° n ^ ie fourth of March that the Prince parted 

rent by the from the King his father, and, about a week after, came 
fid" 1 at° re ’ to Briftol; where he was now to ail u part by himfelf, as 
Bnftoi. j.j ie affaij-s fhould require, or nteher/where he was to lit 
frill without acting any thing; djle end being, as was 
faid before, only that the King animhe Prince might not 
be expofed at the fame time to the fame danger; with¬ 
out any purpofe that he Ihould raife any more ftrength 
than was neceflary to the fecurity of his own perfon, or 
that indeed he fhould move farther weftward than that 
city. His Highnefs had not been there above two 
or three days, when letters were intercepted, that dif- 
covered a defign of Waller, who had pafled by the Lord 
Goring, and put relief into Taunton, jtnd hoped to have 
furpriled Briftol in his return; whereupon two or three 
of his correfpondents fled out of the city, and the reft 
were fo difpirited with the difeovery, that they readily 
confentcd to any thing that was propofed. So the Lord 
Hopton put all things into fo good a pofturc, that there 
was no farther caufe to apprehend Waller; and he him¬ 
felf was required to return to London, to deliver up 
his commiflion upon the Self-denying Ordinance. 

Thus ended the year 1644, which fhall conclude this 
book. 
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Is. i. 15. 

And when you fpread forth your 'hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you) yea, when you make many prayers, I will not hear. 
Your hands are full of llood. 

Is. xxviii. 15. 

For we have made lies our refuge, and under falfehood have we 
hid ourfelves. 


We are now entering upon a time, the reprefentation Introduc- 
and defeription whereof mull needs be the moll un- 
pleafant and ungrateful to the reader, in refpedl of the : f^ Lyc “ ! 
fubjedt matter of it; which will conlill of no lei's weak- 
nefe and folly on the one fide, than of malice and wick- 
ednefs on the other; and the moll unagreeable and dif¬ 
ficult to the writer, in regard that he lhall probably 
pleafe very few who adled then upon the llage of bufi- 
nefs, but mull give very fevere characters of the perfons, 
and feverely cenfure the adlions of many, who wilhed 
Very well, and had not the leall thought of dilloyalty or 
infidelity, as well as of tliofe, who, with the moll de¬ 
liberate 
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liberate impiety, profecuted their defign to ruin and 
dellroy the Crown: a time, in which the whole ftock of 
affection, loyalty, and courage, which at firft alone en¬ 
gaged men in the quarrel, feemed to be quite fpent, and 
to be fucceeded by negligence, lazinefs, inadvertency, and 
dejedlion of fpirit, contrary to the natural temper, vivacity, 
and conftancy of the nation: a\inW, in which they who 
pretended moll public-heartedne^ and did really wilh 
the King all the greatnefs he defired to preferve for him- 
felf, did facrifice the public peace, antf^he fecurity of their 
mailer, to their own paffions and appetites, to their ambi¬ 
tion, and animofities againit each other, without the leaft 
dciign of treachery, or damage towards his Majefty,: a 
time, in which want of difcretion and mere folly produced 
as much mifchief as the moft barefaced villany could 
have done; in which the King fuffered as much by the 
irrefolution and unfteadinefs of his own counfels, and 
by the ill humour and faction of his counfellors, by 
their not forefeeing what was evident to moil other men* 
and by their jealouiies of what was not like to fall out; 
fometimes by deliberating too long without refolving, 
and as often refolving without any deliberation, and moft 
of all, not executing vigoroufly what was deliberated 
and refolved; as by the indefatigable induftry, and the 
irrefiftible power and ftrength of his enemies. 

All thefe things mull be very particularly enlarged 
upon, and expofed to the naked view, in the relation of 
what fell out in this year, 1645, which we are en¬ 
gaged, except we will fwerve from that precife rule of 
ingenuity and integrity we profefs to obferve; and there¬ 
by leave the reader more perplexed, to fee the moft 
prodigious accidents fall out, without difcerning the no 
lefs prodigious caufes which produced them; which 
would lead him into as wrong an eftknatc of things, and 

perfuade 
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perfuade him to believe, that a univerfal corruption of 
the hearts of the whole nation had brought forth thofe 
lamentable effects; whereas they proceeded only from 
the folly and the frowardnefs, from the weaknefs and the 
wilful nefs, the pride and the paffion of particular per- 
fons, whofe memories ovjght to be charged with their 
own evil actions, rattled than that the infamy of them 
fhould be laid on thA^ige wherein they lived ; which did 
produce as many mn eminent for their loyalty and in- 
corrupted fidelity Jo the Crown, as any that had preceded 
it. Nor is it pomble to difeourfe of all thele particu¬ 
lars, with the clearnefs that is neceflary to fubjefit them 
to common underftandings, without opening a door for 
fuch reflexions upon the King himfelf, as fhall teem to 
call both his wifdom and his fteadinefs into queftion, as 
if he had wanted the one to apprehend and difeover, and 
the other to prevent, the mifehiefs which threatened 
him. All which confiderations might very well dif- 
courage, and even terrify me from profecuting this part 
of the work with fuch a freedom and opennefs, as mull 
call many things to memory which are forgotten, or were 
never fufficiently underllood; and rather perfuade me to 
fatisfy myfelf with a bare relation of what was done, and 
with the known event of that miferable year, (which, in 
truth, produced all that followed in the fucceeding years), 
without prying too Unfitly into the caufes of thole 
efleXs, and fo let them feem rather to be the production 
of Providence, and the inftances of divine difpleafure, 
than lhew how they proceed from the weaknefs and 
inadvertency of men, not totally abandoned by God Al¬ 
mighty to the molt unruly lulls of their own appetite and 
inventions. 

But I am too far embarked in this fea already, and 
have proceeded with too much fimplicity and fincerity 

vol. ix. p. 2. 3 p with 
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with reference to things and perfons, and in the exami¬ 
nations of the grounds and overfights of counfels, to be 
now frighted with the profpedt of thofe materials, which 
muft be comprehended within the relation of this year’s 
tranfadlions. I know myfelf to-be very free from any 
of thole paflions which naturally ffranfport men with 
prejudice towards the perfons whom they are obliged to 
mention, and whofe actions theware at liberty to cen- 
fure. There is not a man who ac^ 'd the worft part, in 
this enfuing year, with whom I had\ever the leaft dif¬ 
ference, or perfonal unkindnefs, or towards whom I had 
not much inclination of kindnefs, or from whom I did 
not receive all invitations of farther endearments. There 
Were many who were not free from very great faults and 
overfights in the counfels of this year, with whom I had 
great friendfhip, and which I did not difcontinue upon 
thofe unhappy overfights; nor did flatter them when 
they were paft, by excufing what they had done. I 
knew moll of the things myfelf which I mention, and 
therefore can anfwer for the truth of them; and other 
moft important particulars, which were tranfadfed in 
places very diftant from me, were tranfmitted to me, by 
the King’s immediate direction and order, even after he 
was in the hands and power of the enemy, out of his 
own memorials and journals. And as he was always 
fevere to himfelf, in cenfuring his own overfights, fo 
he could not but well forefee, that many of the misfor¬ 
tunes of this enfuing year would refledt upon fome want 
of resolution in himfelf, as well as upon the grofs errors 
and overfights, to call them no worfe, of thofe who were 
trufted by him. Wherefore as I firft undertook this diffi¬ 
cult work with his approbation, and by his encouragement, 
and for his vindication, fo I enter upon this part of it, prin¬ 
cipally, that die world may fee (at leaft if there be ever a 

fit 
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. fit feafon for fuch a communication; which is not like to 
be in this prefent age) how difficult it was for a Prince, 
fo unworthily reduced to thofe {traits his Majefty was 
in, to find minifters and inftruments equal to the great 
work that was to be dbne ; and how unlikely it was for 
him to have bettcV fuccgfs under their conduct, whom 
it was then very prApe^ for him to truft with it; and 
then, without'my bejfg over felicitous to abfolve him 
from thofe miftakewnd weaknefles to which he was in 
truth femetimes lhfole, he will be found not only a Prince 
of admirable vimie and piety, but of great parts of 
knowledge and judgment; and that the moft lignal of 
his misfortunes proceeded chiefly fropi the modefty of 
his nature, which kept him from trufting himfelf enough, 
and made him believe, that otliers difcerned better, who 
were much inferior to'him in thofe faculties; and fo to 
depart often from “his own reafon, to follow the opinions 
of more unfkilful men, whofe affections he believed to 
be unqueftionable to his fcrvice. And fo we proceed 
in our relation of matter of faCt. 

What expectation foever there was, that the fetf-deny- 
ing ordinance, after it had, upon fo long deliberation, 
pa{Ted the Houfe of Commons, would have been re¬ 
jected and caft out by the Peers; whereby the Earl of 
Eflex would {till have remained General; it did not 
take up fo long debate there. The Marquis of Argyle 
was now come from Scotland, and fate with the com- 
miflioners of that kingdom, over whom he had a great 
afeendant. He was, in matters of religion, and in re¬ 
lation to the Church, purely Prefeyterian; but in mat-, 
ter of State, and with reference to the war, perfectly Inde¬ 
pendent. He abhorred all thoughts of peace, and that 
the King {hould ever more have the government, to ¬ 
wards whofe perfon, notwithftanding the infinite obliga- 
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tions he had to him, he had always an inveterate malice. 
He had made a fail friendfhip with Sir Harry Vane, 
during his late" being in Scotland; and they both liked 
each other’s principles in government. From the time 
of his coming to the town, the Scottifh commiflioners 
were lefs vehement in obftrudljng thfe ordinance, or the 
new modelling the army: fo that alter it came to the 
Houfc of Peers, though thereby r the Earl of Eflex, 
the Earl of Manchefter, the Earl pii Warwick, and the 
Earl of Denbigh, (whofe power andVauthority, that is, 
the power, credit, and authority of the'three firft named, 
had abfolutely governed and lwayed that Houfe from 
the beginning), were to be difpoflefled of their com¬ 
mands, and no Peer of England capable of any employ¬ 
ment either martial or civil; yet the ordinance found 
little oppofition, and the old argument, “ that the Houfe 
“ of Commons thought it neceflary, and that it would 
“ be of mifchicvous confequence to diflent from the 
“ Houfe of Commons,” fo far prevailed, that it pafled 
The sdf- the Houfe of Peers likewife; and there remained nothing 
Ordinance to be done, but the Earl of Efiex’s furrender of his 
the HoSfe comm iffi° n ' n to the hands of the Parliament, from whom 
« Lords, he had received it; which was thought neceffary to be 
done with the fame formality in which he had been in-, 
veiled with it. Fairfax was now named, and declared 
General, though the Earl of Eflex made not hafte to 
furrender his commiflion; fo that fome men imagined, 

• that he would yet have contefted it: but he was not fof 
fuch enterprifes, and did really believe that the Parlia¬ 
ment would again have need of him, and his delay was 
only to be well advifed, in all the drcumftances of the 
formality. In the end it was agreed, that, at a conference 
of both Houfes in the Painted Chamber, he fhould de¬ 
liver his commiffion; which he did. And becaufe he 

had 
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had no very plaufible faculty in expreffing himfelf, he 
chofe to do it in writing; which he delivered to them ; 
wherein he declared, “ with what affection and fidelity 
“ he had fenced them, and as he had often ventured his 
“ life for them, fo he would willingly have loft it in their 
“ fervice ; and fin^e they believed, that what they had 
“ more to do woukkbe Better performed by another man, 

“ he fubmitted to ikeir judgment, and reftored their 
“ commiffion to the{n; hoping they would find an abler 
“ fervantcondoling with fome expreftions which 
made it manifefj/ that he did not think he had been 
well ufed, or that they would be the better for the 
change: and fo left them, and returned to his own 
houfe; whither both Houfes, the next day, went to at- The Earl of 
tend him, and to return their thanks for the great fervice 
he had done the kingdom; which they acknowledged ™™. raa ‘ 
with all the encomiums and flattering attributes they 
could devife. 

By this felf-denying ordinance, together with the Earl 
of Eflex, the Earl of Manchefter, Sir William Waller, And dnen 
the Earl of Denbigh, Major General Mafly, loft theircci" 0 *" 
commands; as Cromwell fhould likewife have done. 

But as foon as the ordinance was palled, and before the 
refignation of the Earl of Eflex, the party that fleered, 
had caufed him to be fent with a body of horle into the 
Weft, to relieve Taunton, that he might be abfent at 
the time, when the other officers delivered their com- 
miffions; which was quickly obferved ; and thereupon 
orders were given, to require his prefent attendance in 
Parliament, and that their new General fhould fend fome 
other officer to attend that fervice; which was pretended 
to be done ; and the very day named, by which it was 
averred that he would be in the Houfe. A rendezvous 
was then appointed, for their new General to take a view 
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of their troops, that he might appoint officers to fucceed 
thofe who had left their commands by virtue of .the or¬ 
dinance ; and likewife in their places who gave up their 
commands, and refufed to ferve in the new model, who 
were a great number of their beffi commanders. From 
this rendezvous, the General fent tq defire the Parlia¬ 
ment, “ that they would give Liqutepant General Crom- 
“ well leave to flay with him for ffime few days, for his 
“ better information, without which he fhould not be 
<c able to perform what they expccte.^from him.” The 
requeft feeming fo reafonable, and bei^g for fo fhort a 
time, little oppofition was made to it: and fhortly after, 
by another letter, he defired with very much earneftnefs, 
“ that they would allow Cromwell to ferve for that 
“ campaign.” Thus they compaffed their whole defign, 
in being rid of all thofe whofe aftedtions they knew were 
not agreeable to theirs, and keeping Cromwell in com¬ 
mand; who, in the name of Fairfax, modelled the 
army, and placed fuch officers as were well known to 
him, and to nobody clfe ; and abfolutely governed the 
whole martial affairs; as was quickly known to all men; 
many particulars whereof will be mentioned at large 
hereafter. 

Though the time fpent in palling the fdf-denying 
ordinance , and afterwards in new modelling their army, 
had exceedingly retarded the preparations the enemy 
was to make, before they could take the field, whereby 
the King had more breathing time than he had rea- 
fo'n to expedl; yet all the hopes he had of recruits 
againft that feafon, depended upon the activity of thofe 
to whofe care the providing thofe recruits was com¬ 
mitted : fo that there will be little occafion to mention 
any thing that was done at Oxford, till the feafon of the 
year obliged his Majeffy to leave that place, and to 

march 
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march with his army into the field. Of all the adion 
that was till that time, the Weft was the fcene ; where 
the Prince, as foon as he came to Briftol, found much 
more to do (and in which he could not avoid to meddle) 
than had been forefaen. One very great end of the 
Prince’s journey kito the Weft, befidcs the other of 
more importance, .vhiph has been named before, was, 
that by his prefence; diredion, and authority, the many 
fadions and animosities between particular perfons of 
quality, and intend in thofe parts, equal in their affec¬ 
tions to the King^fe fervice, (yet they miferably infefted and 
diftraded it), might be compofcd and reconciled; and 
that the endeavours of all men who wifhed well might 
be united in the advancing and carrying on that public 
fervice, in which all their joint happinefs and Security 
was concerned. This province, befides the Prince’s im¬ 
mediate countenance and interpofition, required great 
diligence and dexterity in thofe about him, who were 
trailed in thofe affairs. But his Highnefs found 
quickly another talk, incumbent on him than had been 
expeded, and a mifehief much more difficult to be 
* mattered, and which, if unmaftered, muft inevitably 
produce much worfe effeds than the other could; which 
was, the ambition, emulation, and contelf, between Seve¬ 
ral officers of the army and parties, which were then in 
thofe countries, whereby their troops were without any 
difeipline, and the country as much expofed to rapine 
and violence as it could be under an enemy, and in an 
article of time when a body of the enemy was every day 
expeded. That this may be the better underftood, it 
will be necefliiry here, in the entrance upon this difeourfe, 
to let down truly the eftate of the weftern counties, at 
the time when the Prince firft came to Briftol. 

The Lord Goring had been lent by his Majefty, be- 
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fore the time of the Prince’s coming into the Weft, 
with fuch a party of horfe, foot, and dragoons, and a 
train of artillery, as he defired, into Hampftiire, upon a 
defign of his own, of making an incurfion into SufTex; 
where he pretended “ he had correfpondence ; and that 
“ very many well affedted perfons piomifed to rife, and 
“ declare for the King, and that Kent would do the 
“ fame.” And fo a commifiion Was granted to him, of 
Lieutenant General of Hampfhire^ Suffex, Surrey, and 
Kent, without the leaf; purpofe or imagination tliat he 
fhould ever be near the Prince. Some ^tempts he made, 
in the beginning, upon Chrift-Church, in Hampfhire, a 
little unfortified fifher-town; yet was beaten off with 
lofs: fo that he was forced to retire to Salifbury; where 
his horfe committed the'fame horrid outrages and bar¬ 
barities as they had done in Hampfhire, without diftinc- 
tion of friends or foes; fo that thofe parts, which before 
were well devoted to the King, worried by oppreffion, 
wifhed for the accefs of any forces to redeem them. 
Whilft the Lord Goring lay fruitlefsly ih thofe parts, a 
party of horfe and dragoons, under the command of 
Vandrulke, a German, paffed by him without interrup-. 
tion, to the relief of Taunton, then blocked up by 
Colonel Windham, and reduced to fome ftraits; and 
accordingly effedled it. About the fame time, Sir 
Walter Mailings, Governor of Portland, feconded by Sit 
Lewis Dives, (who had the command of Dorfetlhire as 
Colonel General),had furprifed Weymouth, and poflefled 
the forts, and the upper town, the rebels having with¬ 
drawn themfelves into the lower town, divided from the 
other by an arm of the fea, and of no confiderable 
ftrength: fo that the fpcedy reducing that fmall place 
was not looked upon as a matter of difficulty. How¬ 
ever, left thofe forces which had relieved Taunton, and 
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were conceived to be much greater than in truth they 
were, (hould be able to difturb the work of Weymouth, 
and for the fooner expediting the bufincfs there, the 
Lord Goring, now pretending that his friends in Sufiex 
and Kent were not jeady for him, was by order from 
Oxford, upon his < own delire, fent thither; whereby it 
was thought, both the work of Weymouth and Taun¬ 
ton would be fpeedi’y effecited. Thereupon the Lord 
Hopton, whofe right it was to command in thofe coun¬ 
ties as Field-Marfhal of the Weft, being fent down by 
the King to corppofe the diforders there, upon the re¬ 
lief of Taunton/was, by fpecial order, recalled to Briftol, 
left there might be difputc of command between him 
and the Lord Goring; the one being General of the 

Ordnance, the other General of the Horfe; but the 
* ... * 

Lord Hopton was likewife Field-Marfhal of the Weft, 
in which the Loiyl Goring had no commiflion to com¬ 
mand. 

Shortly after the Lord Goring's arrival about Wey¬ 
mouth, with his full ftrength of horfe, foot, and dra¬ 
goons, and artillery, confifting of above three thoufand 
horfe, and fifteen hundred foot, befidcs w hat he found 
in thofe parts, that place of fo vaft importance was, by 
moil fupine negligence at beft, retaken by that con¬ 
temptible number of the enemy, who had been beaten 
into the lower town, and who were looked upon as pri- 
foners at mercy. The myfteries of which fatal lofs were 
never enquired into; but with great plainnefs, by the 
vote of the country, imputed to General Goring’s natu¬ 
ral want of vigilance; who thereupon retired with his 
whole ftrength into Somerfetfhire. His Ilighnefs, upon 
his arrival at Briftol, found the Weft in this condition ; 
all Dorfetfhire entirely poflefled by the rebels, fave only 
what Sir Lewis Dives could protcdl by his fmall garrifoa 
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at Sherborne, and the ifland of Portland, which could 
,not provide for its own fubfiftence: the garrifon of 
Taunton, with that party of horfe and dragoons which 
relieved it, commanding a very large circuit, and dis¬ 
turbing other parts in Somerfetfhfte: Devonlhire intent 
upon the blocking up of Plymouth at one end, and open 
to incurfioris from Lyme, and prejudiced by Taunton, 
at the other end : the King’s garnfons, in all three coun¬ 
ties, being ftronger in fortifications (which yet were not 
finifhed in any place, and but beguri in fome) than in men, 
or any provisions to endure an enemy i.whilft the Lord 
Goring’s forces equally in felted the borders of Dorfet, 
Somerfet, and Devon, by unheard of rapine, without 
applying themfelves to any enterprife upon the rebels. 
Cornwall indeed was entire ; but being wholly affigned 
to the blocking up of Plymouth, yielded no Supply to 
any other Service, or to the providing, its own garriSons 
againft the time that they might be vifited by an enemy. 

• Sir William Waller and Cromwell marched together 
about this time towards the Weft, and paffing through 
Wiltshire, had routed and taken the whole regiment of 
horfe of Colonel Long, the High Sheriff of that county, 
by his great defe6l of courage and conduct; and Seemed 
to intend an attempt upon General Goring; who was So 
much ftartled with the noiSe at a great diftance, that he 
drew his forces So far weft of Taunton, that Vandrufke 
had an opportunity to retire, with that body of horfe and 
dragoons with which he had relieved Taunton, to his 
fellows; whilft the King’s forces repofed themfelves 
upon the borders of Devonfhire, the Lord Goring him- 
felf, and moft of his principal officers, taking that op¬ 
portunity to refreffi at Exeter, where they ftayed three 
or four days in moft Scandalous diforder, a great part of 
his horfe lying upon free quarter, and plundering to the 
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( gates of the city; which, in the beginning of the year, 
"was an*ill prefage to that people, what they were to ex- 
peeft. But finding that Sir William Waller made not 
that hafie he apprehended, having borrowed l'uch horfe 
and foot as he could* procure from Exeter, he returned 
again towards Tauhton, ^nd gave his Highnefs an ac¬ 
count of his condition, 

The Prince, being attended at Briftol by the com- 
miflioners of Somerfet, found no one thing provided, or 
one promife complied with, which had been made by 
them at Oxford ? of his guards of horfe and foot, which 
they allured him, for the proportion of that county, 
fhould be ready againft his coming, not one man or 
horfe provided: of the hundred pound a week, to be 
allowed by them towards his Highnefs’s fupport, not one 
penny ready, nor like to be. So that he was forced to 
borrow from tha Lord Hopton’s own private ftore, to 
buy bread. And, which was worfe than all this, we 
found plainly, that, what had been fo particularly and 
pofitivcly undertaken at Oxford, was upon the confidence 
only of three or four men, who were governed by Sir 
John Stawel and Mr. Fountain, without any concurrence 
from the reft of the commiffioners of that, or the other 
three affociated counties; and that they who had been 
fo confident, inftead of forming and purfuing any defign 
for railing of men or money, were only bufy, in making 
objections, and preparing complaints, and purfuing their 
private quarrels, and animofities againft others. So they 
brought, every day, complaints againft this and that go¬ 
vernor of garrifons, for the riots and infolences of the 
Lord Goring’s foldicrs,. and, “ that thofe parts of the 
“ country which were adjacent to Sherborne and Bridge- 
“ water were compelled to work at thofe fortifications;” 
ty'ith other particulars, moft of which, they well knew? 

in 
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in that conjuncture of time, could not be prevented 
and fome of which were in themfelves very necefiary. 
Yet the Prince endeavoured to give them all encourage¬ 
ment; told them, “ that he was very fenfible of all thofe 
“ difordcrs of which they complained; and would re- 
“ drefs them, as foon as they fhould difcern it to be in 
“ his power; that the forces under the Lord Goring 
“ were an army by themfelves, coine down into thofe 
“ parts before his Highnefs; and ftayed then there for 
“ their protection againft the power of Waller, (which 
“ was ready to invade them), and the garrifon ofTaun- 
“ ton, which they confeffed infefted their whole country; 
“ that he was very defirous that army might move eaft- 
“ ward, as foon as they fhould put themfelves in fuch a 
,£ pofture, as might render them fecure againft their ene- 
mies; wifhed them to propofe any expedients, how 
“ the fortifications of the garrifons might be finifhed, 
“ without fome extraordinary help; or to propofe the 
,c molt convenient one; and he would join with them j 
“ and defired them to proceed in their levies of men 
“ and money, in the ways agreed on by themfelves; and 
“ they fhould find all concurrence and affiftance from 
“ him.” But, notwithftanding all he could fay or do, 
nothing w>as reafonably propofed or admitted by them, 
for the advancement of the public fervice. 

By this time, towards the end of March, Sir William 
Waller having advanced with his horfe and dragoon* 
lj>y Bath towards Briftol, in hope, as hath been faid be¬ 
fore, to have furprifed that city by fome treachery w ithin, 
and being difappointed there, retired towards Dorfetfhirej 
and the edge of Somerfet, adjoining to that county; 
where Cromwell expected him; the Lord Goring having, 
in the mean while, fallen into fome of Cromwell’s quar¬ 
ters about Dorchefter, and taken fome prifoners and 
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horfes, and difordered the reft. Upon a difpute between 
themfdves, or fome other orders, Cromwell retired to 
join with Sir Thomas Fairfax towards Reading; Sir 
William Waller ftayed in thofe parts, to intend the buii- 
nefs of the Weft, buf made no hafte to advance, ex¬ 
pecting fome fupplies of foot by fea at Weymouth. So 
that the Lord Goring drew back to Bruton, and lent to 
the Prince to defire’ “ that two of his council might 
“ meet him at\Wells the next day, to confider what 
<f courfe was beft to be takenaccordingly the Lords 
Capel and Colep-ipper, the next day, met his Lordlhip 
at Wells. Where, after long conftderation of the whole 
ftate of the Weft, and of the great .importance of re¬ 
ducing Taunton, without which no great matter could 
be expected from Somerfetfhire, the Lord Goring pro- 
pofed, and putShe deftgn in writing under his own hand, 
for the whole rdethod and manner of his proceeding, 
“ that he would leave the grofs of his hori'e, and two 
“ hundred foot mounted, in fuch convenient place, upon 
ce the Ikirts of Dorfetlhire and Wiltftiire, as they might 
“ be able to retire to their body, if the enemy advanced 
<c powerfully; and thtt he would himfelf, with all his 
“ foot and cannon, and fuch horfe as were neceflary, at- 
“ tempt the taking or burning of Tauntonand to that 
purpofe defired his Highnefs, “ to fend pofttive orders 
“ to Sir Richard Greenvil,” (who, notwithftanding his 
Highnefs’s commands formerly fent to him, and fome 
orders from the King himfelf, made not that hafte as 
might reafonably be expected), “ to advance, and to 
“ direct the commiffioners of Somerfet to give their 
“ perfonal attendance upon that fervice; and in the 
“ mean time to take care that fufficient magazines of 
u vidlual and provilions were made for the foldiersall 
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which was exactly performed by his Highnefs, the next 
day' after he received the defires of General Goring. 

But within three or four days, and before the defign 
upon Taunton was ready for execution, it appeared by 
tonftant intelligence, that Waller \vas advancing with a 
great body of horfe and dragoons, and fome foot; and 
therefore the attempt upon Taunton was for the prefent 
to be laid afide; and the Lord Goring very earneftly 
defired the Prince to command Sir Richard Greenvil, 
who was now drawn near to Taunton, with eight hun¬ 
dred horfe, and above two thoufand foot, befides pio¬ 
neers, with all poffible fpeed to march to him, that fo 
he might be able to abide the enemy, if they came 
upon him; or, otherwife, to compel them to fight, if 
they ftayed in thofe faft quarters, where dity then were; 
which was about Shaftfbury, Gillingham, and thofe 
places. The Prince accordingly fent lus commands po- 
fitively to Sir Richard Greenvil, “ to advance towards 
“ the Lord Goring, and to obey all fuch orders as he 
“ fhould receive from his lordfhip.” But he as pofi- 
tively fent his Highnefs word, “ that his men would not 
“ ftir a foot; and that he had |>romifed the commii- 
“ fioners of Devon and Cornwall, that he would not ad- 
“ vance beyond Taunton, till Taunton were reduced ; 
“ but that he made no queftion, if he were not dif- 
“ turbed, fpeedily to give a good account of that 
“place.” In the meantime, the Lord Goring,very 
gallantly and fuccefsfully, by night, fell upon Sir Wil¬ 
liam Waller’s quarters twice in lefs than a week; and 
killed and took fo good a number, that it was generally 
believed Sir William Waller was leflened near a thou¬ 
fand men by thofe rencounters; the Lord Goring ftill 
declaring, “ that he could neither purfue his advantages 
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/ “ upon a party, nor engage the main of the rebels, vvith- 
“ out fhe addition of Greenvil’s footand he, notwith- 
ftanding all orders, as peremptorily refilling to ftir, but 
profefling, “ that, if he had an addition of fix hundred 
“ men, he would be ih the town within fix days.” 

Whilft things flood thus, Sir William Waller, much 
weakened with thefe difafters, and the time of his com¬ 
mand being near expired, drew back eaftward ; and was, 
by night marches, retired as far as Salifbury, before the 
Lord Goring ha\l notice of his motion. Whcreupcm 
his Highncfs, upon confideration how impoflible it was 
to overtake him, which General Goring him fell’ con- 
feffied by his letters, or to engage tty - forces under the 
command of Gfreenvil, and the other forces of thole 
parts, in anyCadlion, before rhe bufinel's of Taunton 
fliould be ovkSf (which indeed difappointed all our 
hopes both of rften and money in that great county), 
and, on the other fide, confidering, if that place were re¬ 
duced, (as Sir Richard Greenvil undertook it fhould be 
in fix days, and others, who had viewed it, thought it 
not a work of time), befides the terror it would llrike 
into their neighbours, there would be an army of four 
thoufand horfe, and five thoufand foot, ready to be ap¬ 
plied to any fervice they fhould be directed to, and that 
then the Lord Goring might profecute his commiffion 
in Suflex and Kent, with fuch a reafonable recruit of 
foot as fhould be necefiary, gpd yet his Highnefs ena¬ 
bled, in a fhort time, to be in the head of a very good 
army, raifed out of the four affociated counties, either 
for the reducing the few other places which were garri- 
foned by the rebels, or to march toward his Majefly : I 
fay, upon thefe confiderations, the Prince (with the pri¬ 
vity and advice of Prince Rupert, who was then at Bril- 
tol, and prefent at the whole conl'ultation. and rhe prin¬ 
cipal 
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cipal aclvifer in it) writ, upon the eleventh of Apt il, to 
the Lord Goring, being then about Wells, “ that his 
“ opinion was, that the horfe and dragoons under his 
“ lordfhip’s command fhould advance from the quar- 
“ tcrs where they tlien were, much to the prejudice of 
“ that county, into Dorfctfhire or Wiltshire, or into 
“ both of them ; and that the foot and cannon fhould 
“ march dircddly towards Taunton, according to the 
“ dcfign formerly propofed by his lardfhip ; and re- 
“ ferred it to himfelf, whether his lqrdlhip in perfon 
“ would ftay with the horfe, or go with the foot; and 
“ delired to receive his opinion and .refolution upon 
“ the wholethere being nothing propofed to be added 
in two days. This letter was fent by Colonel Wind¬ 
ham, the Governor of Bridgewater, who came that day,_ 
from before Taunton, from Sir R icharcMJreenvil; and 
could belt inform him of the ftrength of the town, and 
the condition of Sir Richard Greenvil’s forces. 

The next day Colonel Windham returned with a 
fhort ftillen letter from the Lord Goring to the Prince, 
“ that he had, according to his command, fent the foot 
“ and cannon to Taunton, and the horfe to the other 
“ places; and that, fince there was now nothing for 
“ him to do, he was gone to Bath to intend his health 
where he complained privately, “ that his forces were 
“ taken from him at a time when he meant to purfue 
“Waller, and could utterly defeat him;” and much 
inveighed againft the Prince’s council, for fending or¬ 
ders to him fo prejudicial to the King’s fervice: where¬ 
as it was only an opinion, and not orders, grounded 
upon what himfelf had formerly propofed, and to which 
he was delired to return his prefent judgment, being 
within half a day’s journey of the Prince, upon whom 
he ought to have attended in perfon, or have fent his 
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i&dviqe to him, if what was then offered feemed not con¬ 
venient. But, after fome days frolickly fpent at Bath, 
he returned to his former temper, and, waiting on the 
Prince at Btiftol, was contented to be told, “ that he 
“ had been more apprehenfive of difcourtelies than he 
“ had caufeV’ and'fo all mifunderftandings feemed to 
be fairly madkup. 

The Lord G»ring’!5 foot and cannon being thus fud- 
denly fent to Taunton, under the command of Sir Jo- 
feph Wagftaffe; \for the better preventing any miftakes 
and contefts aboun command, the Prince fent the Lords 
Capel and Cole^nper to Taunton, to letde all difputes 
that might arilfe, Iind to difpofe the country to affift 
that work in tlbeft manner; which proved very for¬ 
tunate ; for the/f- tne day they came thither, Sir Richard 
Greenvil, havim ’brought his forces within mufquet- 
fhot on one fide* of Taunton, went himfelf to view 
Wellington-houfe, five miles diftant, in which the re- 
bejs had a garrifon, and was, out of a window, fhot in 
the thigh; with which he fell, the wound being then 
conceived to be mortal: fo that there was no pcrfort 
who would pretend to command ; thofe under Greenvil, 
having no experienced officer of reputation equal to 
that charge, yet being fuperior in number to the other, 
would not be commanded by Sir Jofeph Wagftaffe ; fo 
that if the lords had not very happily been prefent, it is 
probable, both thofe bodies of foot, each being too 
weak for the attempt by itfelf, would, if not difbanded, 
at beft have retired to their former pofts, and left thofe 
of Taunton at liberty to have done what they thought 
beft. But they being th?re, and Sir John Berkley be¬ 
ing in that inftant come thither to meet them, with an 
account of the ftate of Devonffiire, they perfuaded him 
to undertake the prefent charge of the whole, (all the 
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officers of both bodies having formerly received orders 
from him), and to profecute the former defign' upon 
the town ; all perfons fubmitting till the Prince’s plea- 
fure ffiould be farther known; thofe officers under Sir 
Richard Greenvil prefently fending away an exprel's to 
Briftol, to defire the Lord Hopton to take the com¬ 
mand of them. But his lordfhip had no. mind to enter 
upon any particular aCtion with disjoin ted forces, till, 
upon the withdrawing of the Lord Goring, the whole 
command might be executed according to former efta- 
blifhmcnt. And fo a fpecial direction^ was fent to all the 
officers and foldiers, to obey Sir Join Berkley, accord¬ 
ing to what had been formerly fettle,! by the lords. 
He, in few days, put the bufinefs in very good order, 
and by ftorm took Wei 1 ington-houleffiffiere Greenvil 
had been hurt. I cannot omit herein that the lords, 
coming to vifit Greenvil, in the inftarc that he was put 
into his litter, and carrying to Exeter, told him what they 
had thought neceflary to be done in the point of Com¬ 
mand ; the which he feeming very well to approve, 
they delired him to call his officers, (moft of the prin¬ 
cipal being there prefent), and to command them to 
proceed in the work in hand cheerfully, under the com¬ 
mand of Sir John Berkley ; the which he promifed to 
do, and immediately Laid fomewhat to his officers, at 
the lide of his litter, which the lords conceived to be 
what he had promifed : but it appeared after that it was 
not fo; and, very probably, was the contrary; for nei¬ 
ther officer nor foldier did his duty after he was gone, 
during the time Sir John Berkley commanded in that 
adtion. 

The Prince finding the public fervice in no degree 
advanced by the commiffioners of Somerfet, and that 
though there was no progrefs made in the afiociation 
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afTe^ led, and undertaken by them, yet it ferved to crofs 
and qipofe all other attempts whatfoever; thofe who 
had no mind to do any thing, fatisfying themfelves 
with the vijlible impoffibility of that defign, and yet 
the other, w^ho had firft propofed it, thinking themfelves 
engaged to I'onfenf to no alteration ; and his Highnels 
being informed by a gentleman, (lent by him, at his 
firft coming to\Briftbl, to the two fart 1 left weftern coun¬ 
ties, to prels the execution of whatfoever was promifed 
in order to the association), “ that thofe two counties of 
“ Devon and Cornwall were entirely devoted to ferve 
" the Prince, in/vtiat manner foever he fliould propofe,” 
he thought fit foJfummon tlie commilfioners of all the 
affociated counties, to attend upon him in fomc conve¬ 
nient place, w.f^re, upon full confideration, fuch con- 
clufions mighC'be made, as might belt advance the 
work in hand, btSth for the reduction of Taunton, and 
railing a marching army ; which counfel had been foon- 
er given, and had in truth been fit to be put in prac¬ 
tice upon his firft coming to Briftol, when lie difeerned 
the flatnefs, peremptorinefs, and unactivity of the gen- 
tlemeri of Somerfet; from whom it was evident no¬ 
thing was to be expected, till, by the unanimity and 
ftrength of the two weftern counties, that county could 
be driven and compelled to do what was necclTarv, and 
to recede from their own fullen and pofittve determina¬ 
tions ; which had been eafy to do, but that fhortly after 
his Highnefs came to Briftol, upon what apprehenfions 
no man knew, there was great jealoufy at Oxford of 
his going farther weft ; and thereupon direction given, 
“ that he fhould not remove from Briftol, but upon 
“ weighty reafons, and with which his Majefty was to 
be firft acquainted." Whereas by his inftrudtions, 
“ he was to make his refidence in fuch a place, as by 
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“ the council lhould be thought moft conducing to,lfis 
“ affairs.” However, fuch a meeting with all the- com- 
miffioners being demonftrably necefiary, and Briftol 
thought at too great a diftance from the Wfcft, belides 
that the plague begun to break out there xery much. 
The Prince for the time of the year, his Highnefs refolved to go to 
the com- Bridgewater for a few days, and to fummpn thither the 
of'thcfour commiffioners, the rather to give fome countenance to 
*®° ( i“ o1 the bufinefs of Taunton, then clofely belieged by Sir 
B°ndgcwa t0 Berkley ; and to that purpofe directed his letters 
ter. to the feveral commiffioners to attend him there, on 
Wednefday the three and twentieth of i April; the King 
being then at Oxford, preparing for jttqp field. Prince 
Rupert at Worcefter, levying men, and the rebels at 
London in fome diforder .and confufion jiLput their new 
model, having newly removed the Earlpf Eflex, and 
Karl of Manchefter, Earl of Denbigh, Aid Sir William 
Waller, from any command, and fubffituted Sir Tho¬ 
mas Fairfax General; who was, out of the other broken 
and almoft diffolved forces, to mould a new army, 
which was then in no very hopeful forwardnefs. 

Upon the day, the Prince came to Bridgewater; and 
was attended by a great body of the commiffioners of 
Somerfet, that place being near die center of that great 
county; there appeared for Dorfetfhire, as fent from 
the reft, Sir John Strangwaies, Mr. Anchetil Grey, and 
Mr. Ryves; for Devonfhire, Sir Peter Ball, .Sir George 
Parry, Mr. Saint Hill, and Mr. Muddyford; and for 
Cornwall, Sir Henry Killegrew, Mr. Coriton, Mr. 
Scawen, and Mr. Rofcorroth. The whole body waited 
on the Prince the next morning; and were then told, 
“ that his coming thither was to receive their advice, 
“ and to give his affiftance in what might concern the 
“peace and welfare of each particular county, and 
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“ flight beft advance the general fervice of the King ; 
“ thal if the aflociation which had been propofed, 
“ feemed to them, by the accidents and mutations 
“ which had happened lince the time of that firft pro- 
“ pofal,” ('as in truth very notable ones had happened), 
“ not fit nc\w to be further profecuted, he was ready to 
“ confent to'*,any alteration they fhould propofe, and to 
“join with tPjem in any other expedient; and wifhed 
“ them therefore to confer together, what was beft to 
“ be done; and when they were ready to propofe any 
“ thing to him, he would be ready to receive it.” Af¬ 
ter two or thr/ejdays confultation amongft themfelves,. 
they were untnAnoufiy of opinion, (except Sir John 
Stawel, who,.jjigainft all the reft, and againft all that 
could be faiclto him, continued pofitive for the general 
rifing of one and all, and for that alone), “ that that de- 
te fign was for the prefent to be laid afide; and that, 
“ inftead thereof, thofe counties, according to their fe- 
“ veral known proportions, would in a very fhort time” 
(as I remember a month was the utmoft) “ raife and 
“ arm fix thoufand foot, befides the Prince’s guards, 
“ which would be full mo thoufand more; not reckon- 
“ ing thofe of the Lord Goring’s, which were fifteen 
“ hundred, but including the foot of Sir John Berkley 
“ and Sir Richard Greenvil, then before Taunton 
which all men concluded would be reduced in lefs than 
a month. This propofition being approved by the 
Prince, all particulars were agreed upon: the feveral 
days for the rendezvous of the new levies, and the offi¬ 
cers to whom the men were to be delivered, named; and 
warrants iffued out accordingly: all things requifite for 
the fpeedy red tuft ion of Taunton ordered and directed; 
fo that, towards the taking that place, and the railing 
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an army fpecdily, all things flood fo fair, that jTTorc 
could not be wifhed. 

As this journey to Bridgewater wrought, this good 
effedt, fo it produced one notable inconvenience, and 
difcovered another. The Prince; having "before his 
coming from Oxford been very little converfant with 
buflnefs, had been perfuaded, from his coming out, to fit 
frequently, if not conflantly, in council; to mark and 
confider the ftate of affairs, and to accuftom himfelf to 
a habit of fpeaking and judging upon wjtiat was faid; to 
the which he had with great ingenuity'applied himfelf: 
but coming to Bridgewater, and havfef an extraordi¬ 
nary kindnefs for ,Mrs. Windham, who' had been his 
nurfe, he was not only diverted by her folly and petu- 
lancy from applying himfelf to the feiiqas confidera- 
tion of his bufinefs, but accuftomed to/hear her fpeak 
negligently and fcornfully of the Council 1 ; which, though 
at firft it made no impreflion in him of difrefpedt to¬ 
wards them, encouraged other people who heard it, to 
the like liberty; and from thence grew an irreverence 
towards them ; which reflected upon himfelf, and ferved 
to bring prejudice to their counfels throughout the 
whole courfe. She had many private defigns of benefit 
and advantage to herfelf and her children, and the qua¬ 
lifying her hufband to do all adts of power without con¬ 
trol upon his neighbours, and laboured to procure 
grants or promifes of reverfions of lands from the 
Prince; and finding that the Prince was not to tranfadl 
any fuch thing without the advice of the Council, and 
that they were not like to comply in thole enterprifes, 
fhe contrived to raife jealoufies and diflikes between 
them, and kindled fuch a fadtion in the Prince’s family, 
as produced many inconveniences. For from hence Sir 
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'CfiSsjes Berkley, who had a promife to be made Con- 
trolIer\)f the Prince’s Houfehold, and Mr. Long, who 
had the likcjf promife to be his Secretary, when he ffiould 
be created prince of Wales, (till which time thole offi¬ 
cers were never mad«), began to think they had injury 
done them, that they were not prelently of the Prince’s 
Council, to which the places they were to have gave 
them title; though'they knew well,, that the lords who 
then attended upon the Prince, were of the K ing’s Privy 
Council, and in that capacity only, waited upon his 
Highnefs ; and t : ,rat the other were only of the Prince’s 
own Council for his revenue, and for the adminiftration 
of the Dutch u of Cornwall, for which his Highnefs had 
now his livery (, 

However, rhefe fancies, thus weakly grounded and 
entertained, made fuch an impreffion upon tliofe per- 
fons, that they united themfelves into a faction, and pre¬ 
vailed over the weaknefs of the Earl of Bcrkfhire to join 
with them ; and, by degrees, all of them joined with all 
other difeontented perfons, to render the Council to be 
much negledted and undervalued. Laftly, ffie being a 
woman of no good breeding, and of a country pride, 
Nihil muliebre prater corpus gereus, valued herfelf much 
upon the power and familiarity which her neighbours 
might fee ffie had with the Prince of Wales; and there¬ 
fore, upon all occaiions, in company, and when the con- 
courfe of the people was greateft, would ufe great bold- 
nels towards him ; and, which was worfe than all this, 
ffie affefted, in all companies, where ffie let herfelf out 
to any freedom, a very negligent and difdainful mention 
of the perfon of the King; the knowledge of which 
humour of hers, was one reafon that made his Majefty 
unwilling his fon ffiould go farther weft than Briftol; 
ftnee he knew Bridgewater muft be a ftage in that mo- 
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tion. This her ill difpolition was no fooner knovvti to 
the lords, who were all abfolute ftrangers to her before, 
than they took care that his Highnefs £hoi,ld make no 
longer refidence in that garrifon. I 

The other inconvenience that it difeovered, was the 
defign of the Lord Goring to have the command of the 
Weft. For then it grew very apparent, that, whatever 
had been pretended for Kent or Suffex, he had, from the 
beginning, affedfed that charge; and, I fear, had fome 
other encouragement for it, than was then avowed. And 
therefore, from his firft coming into thofe parts, he had 
with great induftry carefied the commiffioners of Somer- 
fet and Devon, and efpecially thofe whom he thought 
not well inclined to the Lord Hopton; vs^iom, by all ill 
arts, he endeavoured to undervalue; inveighing againft 
“ the too great contribution, affigned to the garrifon of 
“ Briftol; and that any fhould be allowed to the un- 
“ neceflary garrifon (as he called it) at Lamport;” which 
had been lately fettled by the Lord Hopton; and, as 
appeared afterwards, was of vaft importance: thofe di£- 
courfes being moft popular to the country, though moft 
pernicious to the King: and promifed “ great ftri&nefe 
“ and feverity of discipline, if that power under the 
“ Prince might be devolved to him.” To Bridgewater 
he came at the fame time from Bath, upon pretence of 
“ vifiting Taunton, and feeing whether the work were 
“ like to be foon done, that it might be worth the in- 
“ tending itbut, in truth, to drive on his projedl 
for command with the commiffioners; who jvere invited 
by Sir Peter Ball to make it one of their propofitions to 
the Prince, “ that the Lord Gorijng might be conftituted 
“ his Lieutenant Generalwhich he himfelf had fo ab- 
folutely digefted, that, as if the matter itfelf had been 
out of queftion, he propofed privately to moft of the 

Prince’s 
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/Price’s Council, the rules that fhould be obferved be¬ 
tween \hem tn the government of the army, and the acl- 
miniftrationjfof the civil part. Some, of no extraordi¬ 
nary kindnefs to Goring, wifhed the agreement made, 
and him fettled in the-command, as the beft, if not the 
only expedient, for advancement of the King’s fervice, 
and for the fpeedy forming an army worthy of the 
Prince’s own perfon' in the head of it; apprehending, 
that the dividing his forces from the new levies would 
leave a good body of foot without an equal power of 
horfe, and without a train, except a longer time were 
given for the making it, than the ft ate of affairs pro- 
mifed to pernxt. But when Goring difcovered by his 
difcourfe withjfeveral of the Council, (with whom he 
communicated upon the argument very freely, and ex- 
preffed in plain Englifh, “ that except he might be fatif- 
“ fied in the particulars he propofed, he fhould have no 
“ heart to proceed in the public fervice”), that they 
would not confent to any a£t that might reflect upon 
the Lord Hopton; and that fome of them had fuch a 
prejudice to his perfon, that they would make no con¬ 
junction with him, he refolved to compafs his ends fome 
other way; and fo preffed it no farther in any public 
addrefs to the Prince at that time. It is not to be omit- 
ted, that he was then offered, and affured, “ that, as foon 
“ as the bufinefs of Taunton fhould be over, he fhould 
“ have fuch a recruit out of the new levies, as would 
“ make up his own foot three thoufahd men, befides 
“ Officerswith which he might well profecute his 
former defign ; and, in the mean time, he had the abfo- 
lute command; the Lord Hopton not at all interpofing, 
or meddling with the army. 

It was now concluded by all men who had well con- 
fidered his carriage and behaviour from his firft coming 

into 
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into the Weft, that, as he had formed that defign m his 
own thoughts from the firft, of being abouft the Prince, 
and refolved never to march with the ‘army tender Prince 
Rupert, (whofe nature was not agreeable to him), fo that 
he had purpofely and willingly buffered Vandrufke to 
relieve Taunton, and even Weymouth to be again re¬ 
covered by that handful of men who had been beaten 
out of it, left the bufinefs of the Weft might be done 
without him, by other men; and that his prd'ence there 
might not be thought neceffary. For if Taunton had 
been reduced, as it muft have been if that fmall party 
had not relieved it even in the laft article, he could have 
had no pretence to have flayed in thofe harts, but muft 
immediately have purfued his former defigin upon Suflex, 
arid thofe other counties,'for which he hud never any rea- 
fonable foundation; or have continued his march to the 
King; which he had lefs mind to do. When he firft 
left Oxford, and went into Hampfhire, which was before 
the end of the treaty at Uxbridge, he had, in his jovial 
fits, where he was always very unreferved, declared, with 
great refentment, “ that his father was ill treated by the 
“ Queen in France, and that he hoped ftiortly to be in 
“ fuch a pofture, that the King fhould find it reafonable 
“ to ufe both his father and himfelf better.” And yet 
the King had even then, upon his fuit, made his father 
captain of his guard of halberteers, and created him 
Earl of Norwich, whereby himfelf had the appellation 
of Lord, which he enough affedled: and in his firft de¬ 
bauches at Exeter, his brother Porter, who was Lieutenant 
General of his horfe, informed fome perfons of honour 
in confidence, “ that Goring refolved to make himfelf 
“ Lieutenant General to the Prince, or elle to be very dif- 
“ contented.” This advertifement was fent to fome of 
the Council, upon his Highnefs’s firft coming to Briftol; 

and 
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andfVas thel firft hiftt that ever they received, that }xe 
had aftetfted that charge ; and was not, with the reft of 
his behaviour, like to difpofe them to with that hp might 
obtain his defire ; but to do all that was in their power 
to prevent it. • • 

The general buftnefs concerning the four counties Thi : com - 

. ° ° t numc.ncrs 

being agreed and fettled at Bridgewater, the commiffion- of j>oon 
ers for Devon defired to be heard in what concerned that Sir Richard 
particular county; and then informed his Highnefs ) < ' ,tcuvll: 

“ that, upon Sir Richard Greenvil’s firft entering upon 
“ the work of Plymouth, and his aflurance under his 
“ hand, that he would take the town before Chriftmas- 
“ day, and thai he would forthwith mife, arm, and pay 
“ twelve hundred horfe, and fix thoufand foot, they had 
“ affigned him ‘above one half of their whole contri- 
“ bution, amounting to above eleven hundred pounds a 
“ week; and, for the providing arms and ammunition, 

“ had affigned him the arrears of the contribution due 
“ from thofe hundreds allotted to him ; which amounted 
££ to near 6000I.; he having likewife the whole contri- 
“ bution of Cornwall, being above feven hundred pounds 
££ weekly; and had received moft part of the letter and 
“ fubfeription money of that county, towards the fame 
<£ fervice: that he had, from his firft entering upon the 
££ charge, quietly enjoyed thofe contributions in Devon, 

££ which were duly paid ; and had received the greuteft 
£t part of the arrears affigned to him for the provifion 
££ of arms and ammunition; notwithstanding all which, 

££ he had never bought above twenty barrels of powder, 

(£ or any arms, but had received both the one and the 
££ other from them, out- of their magazines; and had 
“ never maintained or raifed near half the number of men 
“ to which he was obliged, till the week before he was 
££ required to march to Taunton; when he had called 

“ the 
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“ the pojfe comitatus, and out of them forced almoff the 
“ whole number of foot, which marched witk him 
“ thither, bringing them- with him, as far as Exeter, 
“ unarmed; and there compelled the commiffioners 
“ to fupply him with arms' and ammunition; that 
“ having left fcarce two thoufand foot and four hundred 
“ horfe before Plymouth, he continued ftill to receive 
“ the whole contribution formerly affigned when he was 
“ to have twelve hundred horfe and fix thoufand foot; 
“ and would not part with any of it: fo that he received 
“ more out of Devonfhire for the blocking up of Ply- 
“ mouth, (having all Cornwall to himfelf likewife), than 
“ was left for the garrifons of Exeter, Dartmouth, Barn- 
“ ftable, and Tiverton, and for the finififing thofe forti- 
“ fications, victualling the garrifons, providing arms and 
“ ammunition; with which they had before not only 
“ fupplied themfelves, but had lent great quantities to 
“ the King’s army, to the Lord Goring, and to the fiege 
“ of Taunton: that he would not fuffer them to fend 
“ any warrants to collect the letter and fubfcription 
“ money, to fettle the excife, or meddle with delinquents’ 
“ eftates in the hundreds affigned to him for contribu- 
“ tion; and had thofe continual contefts with Sir John 
“ Berkley, being Colonel General of the county, and the 
“ other governors of garrifons ; pretending that he had 
“ power to command them ; that there was fuch an ani- 
“ mofity grown between them, that they very much 
“ apprehended the danger of thofe divifions; there 
“ having been fome blood filed, and men killed, upon 
“ their private conteftsand therefore befought his 
Highnefs, “ by his authority, to fettle the limits of their 
“ feveral jurifdiftions, in order to the martial affairs; 
“ and likewife to order Sir Richard Greenvil to receive 
“ no more contribution, than would fuffice for the roain- 

“ tenance 
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“ tcnance of thofe myn who continued before Plymouth; 

“ whereby they could\be only enabled to perform their 
“ parts of the affociation.” 

This was prefled with fo much earneftnefs and reafon, 
that it was thought v<jry advifable for his Highnefs 
himfelf to go to Hxete^ where both the commiffioners 
and Sir Richard Greenvil were; and there, upon the 
hearing of all that c*uld be faid, to fettle the whole dis¬ 
pute. But at the fame time, and whilft that matter was 
in confideration, letters came from his Majefty to his 
Highnefs and the lords, exprefsly inhibiting his going 
farther wefhvard ; upon what reafons I cannot imagine; 
and thereupon the Prince himfelf returned to Briftol on 
Wednefday tlifc thirtieth of April, "having flayed at 
Bridgewater only feven days; and fent the Lords Capelupon 
and Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, p r ,nee tend* 
to Exeter, with inftrudtions “ to examine all the com- 
“plaints and allegations of the commiffioners, and to^g“ ct °* a 
“ fettle the bufinels of the contribution; and upon view and io10 
“of the feveral commiffions of Sir John Berkley and Br.fu>i. 

“ Sir Richard Greenvil, fo to agree the matter of ju- 
“ rifdidtion, that the public fcrvice might not be ob- 
“ ftru6led. n 

As foon as the lords appointed by his Highnefs to go 
to Exeter came thither, they went the fame hour to vifit 
Sir Richard Greenvil, who was ftill bedrid of his hurt. 

They intended it only as a vifit, and fo would not reply, 
at that time, to many very fharp and bitter complaints 
and' invedtives he made againft Sir John Berkley, (who 
was then at the leaguer before Taunton), but told him, 

“ that they would come to him again the next day, and 
« confider of all bufinefles.” Accordingly they came, 
when, with great bitternefs, he again complained of the 
Governor, and fome dilfefpedls from his Lieutenant Go- 
1 vernor: 
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vcrnor: but when he w r as prefled to. particulars, he men¬ 
tioned principally fome high and (Jifdainful fpeeches, the 
moft of which were denied by the other, and the with¬ 
holding fome prifoners from him, which he had fent his 
marlhal for near Taunton. T[he truth of which was 
this; whilft Sir Richard was before Taunton, he had 
fent for one Mr. Syms, a juftice of peace of the county, 
a rich and decrepit man, who lived within three miles 
of that town. He charged him with fome inclinations 
to the rebels, and of favouring their proceedings. The 
gentleman flood upon his juftification and innocenoy, 
and deflred to be put upon any trial. However, Sir 
Richard told him, “ he was a traitor, and fhould redeem 
“ himfelf at a thoufand pounds, or elfe jhe would pro- 
“ ceed in another way and gave him three days to pro¬ 
vide the money. Before the time expired, Sir Richard 
was hurt, and carried to Exeter; whither he no fooner 
came, but he difpatched his marlhal to fetch Mr. Syms 
to him ; who appealed to Sir John Berkley, (who had 
then the command), and deflred to be put upon any 
trial; and (befldes that he was of a very infirm body, 
and unfit for travel) many gentlemen of the beft quality 
gave him a very good teftimony, and undertook for his 
appearance, whenever he fhould be called upon. Upon 
this Sir John Berkley difeharged the marlhal, and writ 
a very civil letter to Sir Richard Greenvil, of' the whole 
matter; “ and that he would fee the gentleman forth 
“ coming upon the leaft warning; but that it would be 
<f an a<fl of great cruelty, to carry him a prifoner, in that 
“ indifpofition of health, from his houfe." Sir Richard 
looked upon this as the robbing him of a thoufand 
pounds, and writ fuch a letter to Sir John Berkley, fo 
full of ill language and reproach, as I have never feen 
the like from and to a gentleman; and complained to 
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us <if the injury. 'iVe told him, “ tliat neither he, not 
“ Sir John Berkley,‘had any authority to meddle with 
“ Mr. Syms, or any p^-fons of that quality ; who could 
“ not be looked upon as prifoners of war; but if in truth 
** he ffiould prove to be a delinquent, and guilty of thofe 
“ crimes objedled agaiim him, his fine and compofition 
“ was due to the King, who had affigned the fame to tire 
“ Prince for the public fervice; and that there were 
“ commiffioners, before whom he was regularly to be 
“ tried, and with whom he might only compound.” He 
would not underhand the reafon of this, but infilled 
upon “ Sir John Berkley’s protecting Syms, as a great 
“ indignity to himfelf.” On the other hand. Sir John 
Berkley complained by his letters, “'that thofe foldiers 
“ brought to Taunton by Greenvil, every day mouldered 
“ away, and he had reafon to believe it was by his direc- 
“ tion; for that thofe that Hayed, and the officers, were 
“* very backward in performing their duties; and that, 
“ after the taking of Wellington-houfe, he had com- 
“ manded that nothing ffiould be done towards the de- 
“ facing it, becaufe it might poffibly be fit to put a gar- 
“ rifon into it, if the fiege ffiould be raifed from Taun- 
“ ton; but that the officer, who was under Greenvil, 
“ had, notwithftanding fuch command, burned it: that 
“ he proceeded in the levying monies, and fending out 
u extravagant warrants throughout the countyand 
many other particulars. 

Sir Richard Greenvil denied, “ that the foldiers deft 
“ the leaguer, or that Wellington-houle was burned by 
<f any direction of histhough it appeared, that all 
fuch foldiers as left their colours and came to him, were 
kindly ufed, and had money given to them by him; and 
that Lieutenant Colonel Robinfon, after he had received 
orders from Sir John Berkley not to flight Wellington- 

houfe, 
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houfe, rode to Exeter to Sir Richard Greenvil, and im¬ 
mediately, upon his return from/him, caufed it to be 
burnt. Greenvil faid, “ that he levied no monies, nor 
“ iflued out any warrants, but wjaat he had authority to 
“ do by his commiflion.” Ii|i the end they fhewed 
him their inftru<ftions from thev-Prince, “ throughly to 
“ examine all differences between them; and, upon view 
“ of both their commiflions, to agree what limits each 
“ of them fhould obferve.” Thereupon he fhewed them 
his commiflion in paper, under his Majefty’s flgn- 
manual, attefted by the Lord Digby, by which he was 
authorized “ to command the forces before Plymouth 
and in order thereunto, with fuch claufes of latitude and 
power, as he might both raife the pojfe ,jand command 
the Trained Bands, and indeed the whole forces of both 
counties; and was to receive orders from his Majefty, 
and his Lieutenant General; and was likewife at that time 
High Sheriff of Devon. Sir John Berkley’s commiflion. 
was precedent, and more formal, being under the Great 
Seal of England, “ of Colonel General of the counties of 
“ Devon and Cornwall, and to command the whole 
“ forces of both counties, as well Trained Bands as 

othersfo that, though their commiflions were not in 
intention all one, yet they included claufes and powers 
fo much the fame, that either of them had authority 
enough to difturb the other ; and he that only law his 
own, might reafonably think he had power over the 
other: which, between perfons fo difinclined one to the 
other as they were grown to be, might have proved very 
fatal, if the remedy had not been fo near by his High- 
nefs’s authority. 

After the perufal of their commiflions, they fhewed 
him their inftrudtions, concerning the regulating the 
contributions, in proportionable aflignments for the Se¬ 
veral 
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veral fervices; and retired his opinion, “ what forces 
“ were how neceflary fir the blocking up of Plymouth, 
“ fince any attempt fcr the taking it was to be laid 
“ afide, at leaft for a tine ? And that thereupon, fuch 
“ aflignation might bd Jn .ade to that purpofe, as was fuf- 
“ ficient, and the reft otherwife difpofed of.” He told 
them, “ that the forces then there (being about fifteen 
“ hundred foot and four hundred horfe, of the Devon- 
“ fhire fide) were fufficientand propofed allowance 
little enough for the lervice; and then laid, “ that it 
“ troubled him to be confined to fuch an employment, 
“ as the blocking up a place, whilft there was like to be 
“ fo much acftion in the field ; and therefore he hoped, 
“ his Highnefs ’would give him leave to wait on him in 
“ the army; where he thought* he might do him much 
“ better fervice.” They told him, “ they had authority 
“ from the Prince,” (for fome of his friends had men¬ 
tioned the fame, foon after he had received his wound), 
“ if they found his health able to bear it, and his in- 
“ clination led him that way, to let him know, that his 
“ Highnefs would be glad of his fervice, in the mouid- 
“ ing that army which was then railing} which, allowing 
“ two thoufand foot to the recruiting the Lord Goring, 
“ would be in view fix thoufand foot, and above two 
“ thoufand horfe with the guards; in which he had de- 
“ figned him the fecond place of command.” But then, 
they faid, “ they knew not where to place the command 
“ before Plymouth.” Sir Richard very cheerfully re¬ 
ceived the propofition for himfelf in the army ; and for 
Plymouth, he faid, “ no man w'as fit to undertake the 
“ work there, but Sir John Berkley, who had the com- 
“ mand of both counties; that it was vifible by the dif- 
“ ferpces and breaches that had been between them, 
“ hof/ inconvenient it would be to have that charge in- 
$/ol. Tr v. a. 3 s “ dependent} 
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“ dependent; whereas, if it were in .jne hand, the unani- 
** mous confent of both countie/, and all the forces in 
“ them, would more eafily do ti e bufinefs.* 

All things being thus agreed upon, aS far as they 
could be without Sir John Berkley’s confent, who was 
then before Taunton ; the lords refolved to return to the 
Prince, and in their way to difpofe^Sir John Berkley to 
what had been propofed ; and left the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Exeter, to agree with the commiffioners 
upon the fettlement of the contributions, and to fettle 
fome other particulars which they had refolved upon. 
The whole contribution of the county of Devon amount¬ 
ed to two thoufaiid pound weekly; whereof fo many 
hundreds were affigned by the commifuoners, for the 
maintenance of the forces before Plymouth, as amounted 
to the juft proportion and eftablifhment propofed by 
Sir Richard Greenvil himfelf; and then fo many to the 
garrifons of Exeter, Dartmouth, Barnftable, and Tiver¬ 
ton, as amounted to the payment of fuch forces, as, on 
all hands, were agreed to be abfolutely neceflary for their 
defence, at the loweft eftablifhment. All which being 
done, upon fu|>pofition that the whole contribution, 
being two thoufand pound weekly, would be, according 
to the affignments, exactly paid, there remained not a 
penny overplus, for the buying ammunition and arms, 
for the finifhing fortifications, for vidlualling the garri¬ 
fons, or for blocking up of Lyme; which if it were not 
done, all that part of the country would be liable to 
that preffiire ; and fo, unable to pay contribution where 
it was affigned. But it was fuppofed, the laft might 
be done by drawing out fome numbers from the feveral 
garrifons, if there were no difturbance from abroad ; and 
the reft muft be fupplied out.of the excife, (the major 
part whereof was by the Kihg affigned for the fupport 

of 
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of the Princefs Henrietta, left at Exeter), and fome otlier 
extraordinary ways toibe thought of; the letter money 
and fubfcription monej being almoft exhaufted. 

His Highnefs was nr* fooner returned to Briftol from The Lord 
Bridgewater, which way on the laft day of April, than 
General Goring was lent for by the King, to draw his 
horfe and dragoons % towards Oxford; that thereby his 
-Majefty might free himfelf from Cromwell; who, with 
a very ftrong party of «horfe and dragoons, lay in wait, 
to interrupt his joining with Prince Rupert about Wor- 
eefter. How unwelcome foever thefe orders were to the 
Lord Goring, yet there was no remedy but he mull: 
obey them : and it was now hoped, that the Weft Ihould 
be hereafter freed from him, where he was at that time 
very ungracious! He marched with that expedition to¬ 
wards the King, who was then at Woodftock, that he 
fell upon a horfe quarter of Cromwell’s, and another 
party of Fairfax’s horfe, as they were attempting a paf- 
fage over the river of Ilis, fo profpcroully, (the very even¬ 
ing before he came to the King), that he broke and de¬ 
feated them with a great flaughtcr, which gave him great 
reputation, and made him exceedingly welcome : and it 
was indeed a very feafonable aft ion, to difcountenance 
and break fuch a party, in the infancy of their new 
model; and did break their prefent meafures, and made 
Fairfax to appoint a new place of rendezvous for his 
new army, at a greater diftance from the King’s 
forces. 

Prince Rupert, who now met with very little oppofi- R( .f o!uti0JW 
tion in council, had, throughout the winter, difpofed thc^™** 
King to refolve “ to match northwards, and to fall upon 
“ the Scottifh army in Yorklhire, before Fairfax fhould 
“ be able to perfeft his new model to that degree, as to 
iC tyke the field.” This defign was not unrcafonable ; 

3 r 2 nor 
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nor the Prince to blame for defirin^ to take revenge on 
them for what pafled the laft yeir; which, now they 
were feparated from the Englifli, «vho had indeed defeat¬ 
ed him, lie believed was eafy to be done. That purpofe 
of marching northward was now the more haftened, that, 
in the way, Chefter might be relieved; which was clofely 
befieged; and then they might come foon enough to 
Pontefradl-caftle, before which the Scottifh army then 
was; and if they could defeat tl^at, the King would be 
again, upon the matter, mafter of the North : which, by 
the infolence of the Scots, and the diflike they had of 
the new model, was conceived to be better affedled than 
ever. The next day after Goring came to the King, the 
army was drawn to a rendezvous, and confifted then of 
live thoufand foot, and above fix thoufand horfe; an 
army not to be reafonably leflened in the beginning of 
a campaign, when the King was to expert he fhould 
have fo much to do ; and if it had been kept together, 
it is A ery probable that the fummer might have been 
crowned with better fuccefs. 

Fairfax was then about Newbury, not in readinefs to 
march; yet reputed to be much more unready than he 
was. It was faid, that his defign was to carry his whole 
army to the relief of Taunton, brought almoft to ex¬ 
tremity ; which if he could bring to pafs, would give 
him great reputation, and would make the Parliament 
near lharers with the King in the intereft of the Weft. 
Upon this profpedl, it was thought reafonable, and ac¬ 
cordingly propofed, “ that the King himfelf would march 
“ with his army into the Weft; and thereby, not only 
“ prevent the relief of Taunton, but compel Fairfax to 
“ fight, before he fhould be able to join with Cromwell; 
“ who had not yet gathered his troops together.” This 
firas the concurrent advice of the wholeCouncil with wnich 

the 
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the king ufed to coMult, Prince Rupert only excepted, 
and Sir Marmaduke iLangdale, who commanded the 
northern horfe; which were impatient to be in their own 
country. Now the veryicontrary affections towards each 
other, between Prince/Rupert and the Lord Goring, 
began to cooperate to one and the fame end. The Prince 
found that Goring, as a man of a ready wit, and an ex¬ 
cellent fpcaker, was like to have molt credit with the 
King in all debates; and was jealous, that, by his friend- 
Ihip with the Lord Digby, he would quickly get fitch an 
intereft with his Majefty, that his own credit would be 
much eclipfed. Hereupon, he did no lefs delire that 
Goring fhould return again into the Wqft, than Goring 
did, not to remain where Prince Rupert commanded. 
This produced a great confidence and friendfhip between 
them, and the Prince told him all that any of the Coun¬ 
cil had fpoken freely to him, when his Highnefs abhorFed 
nothing more than that Goring Ihould be near the Prince 
of Wales; and Goring faid all of the Council, which 
he believed would' moft irreconcile him to them. So 
they both agreed to do all they could, to leflen the credit 
and authority of the Council. The King was defired to 
receive the information and ftate of the Weft from 
Goring; who, upon the late'good fortune he had, and 
by the artifices of the Lord Digby, was too eafily be¬ 
lieved. He informed the King with all imaginable con¬ 
fidence, “ that if, by the pofitive command of the Prince, 
“ contrary to his opinion and advice, his forces had not 
been taken from him, and applied to the fiege of 
“ Taunton, he had doubtlefs totally ruined all Wallers 
“ forces, and prevented the coming of thofe parties who 
“ had given his Majefty fo much trouble at Oxford: 
“ that he had been always ufed, upon his refort to the 
« Piince,with great difrefpedf, being not called into the 
' 3 r 3 “ Council, 
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(i Council, but put to an attendance without, amongft 
** inferior fuitors;” and then told many particular paffages 
at Bridgewater, of which he raifAd advantage to himfelf, 
upon the prejudice he begot to Others. 

Whereas the truth of the defijm upon Taunton is be¬ 
fore fet down, witli all the circumftances; and Waller 
was marched beyond Salilbury, before the Lord Goring 
knew where he was; and confcffed, there was no over¬ 
taking him; and he had always received as much refpedt 
from the Prince and Council, as could be given to a fub- 
jedl 5 being conftantly called, and admitted to Council 
when he was prgfent; and when abfent, opinions and 
advices fery. toJpi from the Council, upon fuch parti¬ 
culars' as KpWRf propofed, with a full reference to his 
diferetioiyfto do, upon the place, as fie judged moll 
mwOHR, I fay/lie got fo much credit, that the King, 
blgplsletter of the tenth of May to the Prince, directed, 
^hat General Goring lhould be admitted into all con- 
'** fultations and debates, and advifed withal, as if he were 
“ one of the eftablilhed Council; that Prince Rupert 
“ having granted him power to give commiflkms in that 
“ army, all cor|»Hions to be granted lhould pals by 
“ General Goring; rind that none lhould be granted by 
“ the Prince, in his own* name, otherwife than in fuch 
“ cafes as were of relation merely to the affociation: that 
“ the Council lhould contribute their opinions and ad- 
“ vices to General Goring, but that his Highnefs lhould 
“ carefully forbear to give unto the Lord Goring .any 
“ pofitive or binding orderswhereas, by his induc¬ 
tions, when he came from Oxford, he was to put both 
his commiffions, of Generaliffimo, and of General of the 
affociation, in execution, as he found moll convenient; 
his Majefty himfelf then entertaining very little hope of 
the affociation, as it was propofed; and therefore, by his 
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letters to the Princ\ ot the twentieth of April, which 
came to him at Bridgewater, all the affignations for¬ 
merly made towards tht affociation, were directed to be 
difpofed, and convertedVo fuch ules, as by the advice of 
his Council fhould beifound moft advantageous to the 
fervice of thofe parts * and thereupon the levies were 
confented to, and diredled as is before mentioned. With 
thefe triumphant orders, the Lord Goring returned into The Lord 
the Weft ; where we fhall now leave him, and wait upon <vm bl-k 
his Majefty, in his unfortunate march, until we find , ^“ ft ' he 
caufe enough to lament that counfel, which- fo fatally 
difmifled Goring, and his forces, at a time, in which, if 
he had been born to ferve his country, his prefence might 
have been of great ufe and benefit to the King; which 
it was never aftSr in any occafion. 

When Goring was thus feparated from the King’s 
army, his Majefty marched to Evefham; and in his 
way, drew out his garrifon from Cambden-houfe ; which 
had brought no other benefit to the public, than the en¬ 
riching the licentious Governor thereof; who cxercifed 
an illimited tyranny over the whole country, and took 
his leave of it, in 'wantonly burning noble ftrudture, 
where fie had too long inhabited, and which, not many 
years before, had coft above thirty thoufand pounds the 
building. Within few dap after the King left Evefham, 
it Was furprifed by the enemy, or rather ftormed and 
taken for want of men to defend the works; and the 
Governor and all the little garrifon made prifoners. 

The lofs of this place was an ill omen to the fucceeding 
fummer; and, upon the matter, cut off all the intercourfe 
between Worcefter and Oxford; nor was it at all repaired 
by the taking of Hawkefly-houfe in Worcefterfhirc; 
which the rebels had fortified, and made ftrong, and 
which-the King’s army took in two days, and therein 
• / 3 r 4 the 
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the Governor, and one hundred a/d twenty prifoners; 
who ferved to redeem thofe who/were loft in Eveftiam. 
Marches of And fo, by eafy and flow march/s, the army profecuted 
army to- 5 their way towards Chefter. Bi/t, in Staffordftiire, the 
North, the Lord Byron, who was Governor, of Chefter, met the 
Thoma S ' r Ling; and informed him, “ that the rebels, upon the 
Fairfax, “ noife of his Majcfty’s advance, were drawn off;”' and 
fate down fo there was no more to be done, but to profecute the 
ford. re °* nortliern defign; which was now intended, and the 
army upon its march accordingly, when intelligence was 
brought, “ that Fairfax had lent a ftrong party to relieve 
“ Taunton, and was himfelf, with his army, fate down 
“ before Oxford.” /This could not but make fome alter¬ 
ation, at leaft a paufe in the execution of the former 
counfels: and yet Oxford was known to-be in fo good a 
condition, that the lofs of it could not in any degree be 
apprehended, and nothing could more reafonably have 
been wifhed, than that Fairfax fhould be throughly en¬ 
gaged before it: and it was concluded, “ that the bell 
“ way to draw him from thence, would be to fall upon 
“ fome place poflefled by the Parliament.” 

The Kin They had nolbpwn fo confiderable near the place 


The King ■* *»*■■*• ■»« u.iv 

^- n <> where the King then was, as Leicefter; in which there 
cefter. was a good garrifon, under,, the command of Sir Robert 
Pye ; and Prince Rupert, who was always pleafed with 
any brilk attempt, cheerfully entertained the firft mo¬ 
tion, and fent Sir Marmaduke Langdale forthwith to 
furround it (which was of great extent) with his horfe ; 
and the next day, being the laft of May, the whole army 
•was drawn about the town, and the Prince, having taken 
a view of it, commanded a battery to be forthwith raifed 
againft an old high ftone wall, on the fouth flde of the 
town ; which, by his own continued prefence, was finilh- 
ed with admirable diligence; wliich done, he font a fum- 
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mons to the Gove^ior; who returned not fuch an an- 
fwer as was required. . Thereupon, the battery began to 
play; and, in the fp.jce of four hours, made fuch a 
breach, that it was thought counfellable, the fame night 
to make a general.afiaylt with the whole army, in feveral 
places; but principal^ at the breach ; which was de¬ 
fended with great courage and refolution; infomuch, that 
the King’s forces were twice repulfed with great lofs and 
{laughter ; and were even ready to draw off in defpair: 
when another party, on the other fide of the town, under 
the command of Colonel Page, feconded by a body of 
horfe that came but that day from Newark, and, putting 
themfelves on foot, advanced, wifh their fwords and 
piftols, with the other, entered the town; and made way 
for their fellow*; to follow them: fo that, by the break 
of day, the aflault having continued all the night, all 
the King’s' army entered the line. Then the Governor, 
and all the officers and foidiers, to the number of twelve 
hundred, threw down their arms, and became prifoners 
of war: whilft the conquerors purfued their advantage, 
with the ufual licence of rapine and plunder, and mife- 
rably facked the whole town, withouf^any diftindtion of 
perfons or places; churches and hofpitals, as well as other 
houfes, were made a prey to the enraged and greedy 
foldier, to the exceeding regret of the King; who well 
knew, that, how difaffedted foever that town was gene¬ 
rally, there were yet many who had faithful hearts to 
him, and who he heartily wiffied might be diftinguiffied 
from the reft: but thofe feafons admit no difference 
of perfons. Though the place was well gotten, becaufe 
fo little time had been fpent in the getting it, yet it was 
not without very confiderable lofs on the King’s fide ; 
jhere being near two hundred foidiers dead upon the 
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places of affault, with many officers; Colonel Saint 
George, and others of name; befides many more wounded 
and maimed. The King prefi'ntly made the Lord 
’Loughborough, a younger fon o£ the Earl of Hunting- 
ton, and one who had ferved him eminently from the 
beginning of the war, Governor of Leicefter ; and Sir 
Mktthew Appleyard, a foldier of known courage and ex¬ 
perience, his Lieutenant Governor. 

The taking of Leicefter, the chief town of that pro¬ 
vince, even as foon as he came before it, and in that 
manner, purely by an aft of great courage, gave the 
King’s army, great reputation, and made a wonderful 
impreffion of terror upon the hearts of thofe at Weft- 
minfter ; who now revolved the conditions which were 
offered at Uxbridge; which they had refufed. They 
began to curfe their new model; and to reproach thofe 
who had perfuaded them “ fo ingratefully to throw off 
“ their old General, who was ready to foment all their 
<c difeontents. It was not above twenty days, that the 
“ King’s army had been in the field, and in that fhort 
“ time it had reduced two ftrong garrifons of theirs, 
“ without giving fie foldiers any Conditions, Hawkefly- 
“ houfe in Worcefterffiire, and the town of Leicefter : 
“ whilft their new General Fairfax had only faced Ox- 
“ ford at a diftance, to try whether the ladies would pfe- 
,f vail for the giving up of the town, to pacify their 
* f fears ; and had attempted to take a poor houfe that 
**’ lay near, Borftall-houfe, and had been beaten from 
<c thence with confiderable lofs, and had drawn off from 
f< both, very little to his honour.” Thefe difeourfes were 
fo public in the city, and had fo much credit in both 
Houfes of Parliament, that they exceedingly defired 
peace, and exercifed their thoughts only how they might 
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revive the old treaty, or fet a new one on foot; when 
the evil genius of the kingdom in a moment fluffed the 
whole feene. ‘ 

Leicefter was a poll, where the King might, with all 
poffible convenience and honour, have fate ftill, till his 
army might have be^n recruited, as well as throughly 
refrefhed. Colonel perrard was upon his march towards 
him from Wales, with a body of three thoufand horfe 
and foot: and he had reafon to expert, that the Lord 
Goring would be very ffiortly with him with his horfe; 
for he was not departed from the King above four or 
five days, with thofe orders which are mentioned before, 

(and with which he was fo well ptkafed), but that the 
King faw caufe to repent his reparation, and fent other 
orders to recalf him as foon as was poffible. But the 
King’s fate, and the natural unfieadinefs and irrefolution 
of thofe about him, hurried him into counfels very dif- 
agreeable to the pofture he was in. He knew not that 
Fairfax was gone from Oxford ; and the intelligence, 
which fome men pretended to have received from thence, 
was, “ that it was in diftrefs.” The Duke of York re¬ 
mained there ; the Council, many lops and ladies, who 
fent intelligence to their friends, and all the magazines 
were there; and if all thefe ffiould fall into the enemy’s 
hands, Leicefter would appear a very poor recompence. 

Thefe particulars being unlkilfully, yet warmly prefled 
by thofe who could not be underftood to mean ami is, the 
King refolved to march diredtly for Oxford; and in The King 
order thereunto, within five days after the taking of Lei- ™ r k cheg 
cefter, he appointed the rendezvous for his army; where £££[* 
he might yet very reafonably have been difeouraged from 
profecuting that intention ; for it then appeared evident¬ 
ly, how very much it was weakened by and fince that 
action, by the lofs of thofe who were killed and wounded 
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in the ftorm ; by the abfence of th@fe who were left be¬ 
hind in the garrifon ; and by the running away of very 
many with their' plunder, who wtould in few days have 
returned. 

The number of the King’s foot which remained, did 
not amount to above three thoufand five hundred; which 
was not a'body fufficient to fight a battle for a crown. 
Then, all the northern horfe, who had promifed them- 
felves, and were promifed by the King, that they fhould 
go into their own country, were fo difpleafed with this 
new refolution, that they were with great difficulty rc- 
ftrained from difban.ding; and, though they were at 
laft prevailed with fo march, were not enough recovered 
to be depended upon in any fudden adlion. Notwith- 
ftanding all this, the march was continued ; the next 
sir Thomas day, at Harborough, the intelligence came “ that Fair- 

Fairfax 
draws off 
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“ fax was drawn off from Oxford, without having ever 
“ approached fo near it, as to difeharge one piece of can- 
“ non upon it; that he had been beaten off from Bor- 
“ ftall-houfe with the lofs of officers, as well as foldiers; 
“ and that he was marched with his whole army to 
“ Buckingham.” But this kindled a greater appetite to 
find him out, than there was before. Indeed there was 
lefs reafon to march northward, fince they might well 
apprehend the Scottifh army in their face, and Fairfax 
in their rear. But there was the fame reafon Hill for 
their retiring back to Leicefter, or to Worcefter, where 
they might expedl, and could not fail of an addition.of 
forces to the army; and where the enemy, who muft 
now be obliged to find them out, muft come with many 
difadvantages. Thelc confiderations were all laid afide, 
and every body believed, that Fairfax’s army was much 
difpirited, by having failed in. their two firft enterprizes; 
and that it was now led out of the way, that it might re- 
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cover courage, before it fhould be brought to fight with 
fo victorious troops as the King’s were : and therefore, 
.that it was beft to find t hem out, whilft their fear was yet 
upon them: all men concluding that to be true, which 
their own wifiies. fuggefted to them. So the army 
marched to Daventry £n Northamptonfhire: where, for 
want of knowing where the enemy was, or what he in¬ 
tended to do, the King remained in a cjuiet pofture the 
fpace of five days. 

Upon the thirteenth of Jung, the King received intel¬ 
ligence, that Fairfax was advanced to Northampton, 
with a firrong army ; much fuperiqr to the numbers he 
had formerly been advertifed of. Whereupon, his Ma- 
jefty retired the next day to Harborough ; and meant to 
have gone bad? to I .eiryfter, that he might draw ,more 
foot out of Newark,"and hand upon his defence, till the 
other forces, which he expedled, could come up to him. 
But, that very night, an alarm was brought to Harbo¬ 
rough, that Fairfax himfelf was quartered within fix 
miles. A council was prefently called, the former refo- 
lution of retiring prefently laid afide, and a new one as 
quickly taken, “ to fightto which there was always 
an immoderate appetite, when the enemy was within any 
diftance. They would not ftay to expeCl his coming, 
but would go back to meet him. And fo, in the morn¬ 
ing early, being Saturday the fourteenth of June, all the 
army was drawn up, upon a rifing ground of very great 
advantage, about a mile fouth from Harborough, (which 
was left at their back), and there put in order to give or 
receive the charge. The main body of the foot w r as led 
by the Lord Aftley, (whom the King had lately made a 
baron), confifting of about two thoufand and five hun¬ 
dred foot; the right wing of horle, being about two 
thoufand, was led by Prince Rupert; the left wing, con- 
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lifting of all the northern horfe, with tliofe from Newark, 
which did not amount to above lixteen hundred, was 
commanded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale; in the re- 
lerve were the King’s life-guard, commanded by the 
Earl of Lindfey, and Prince Rupert’^ regiment of foot, 
(both which did make very little'above eight hundred), 
with the King’s horfe-guards, commanded by the Lord 
Bernard Stuart, (newly made Earl of Litchfield), which 
made that day about five hundred horfe. 

The army, thus difpofod in good order, made a Hand 
on that ground to expedl the enemy. About eight of 
, the clock in the morning it began to be doubted, whether 
the intelligence the) had received of the enemy was true. 
Upon which the lcout-mafter was fent to make farther 
difeovery; who, it feeing w^n^not for enough; but re¬ 
turned and averred, •* that he bau been three or four 
“ miles forward, and could neither ddeover nor hear any 
“ thing of them prefently, a report was raifed in the 
army, “ that the enemy was retired.” Prince Rupert 
thereupon drew out a party of horfe and mufqueteers, 
both to difcoc er and engage them, the army remaining 
ftill in the fame place and pofture they had been in. 
His Highnefs had not marched above a mile, when he 
received certain intelligence of their advance, and in a 
fhort time after, he faw the van of their army, but it 
feems not fo diftinftly, but that he conceived they were 
retiring. Whereupon, he advanced nearer with his 
horfe, and fent back, “ that the army fhould march up 
te to hifftand the meflenger who brought the order 
faid, “ that the Prince defired they fhould make hafte.” 
Hereupon the advantage ground was quitted, and the 
excellent order they were in, and an advance made to¬ 
wards the enemy, as well as might be. By that time 
they had marched about a mile and an half, the horfe of 

the 
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the enemy was difcemed to Hand upon a high ground 
about Nafeby ; whence feeing the manner of the King’s 
march, in a full campaign, they had .leifure and oppor¬ 
tunity to place themfelyes, with all the advantages they 
could defire. The prince’s natural heat and impatience 
could never endure an enemy long in his view; nor let lfim 
believe that they hacf the courage to endure his charge. 

Thus the army w'as engaged before the cannon was 
turned, or the ground made choice of upon which they 
were to fight: fo that ^courage was only to be relied upon, 
where all conduc'd failed fo much. 

It was about ten of the clock when the battle began: The battle 
the firft charge w'as given by PrincekRupert; who, with < * fNafeby * 
his own, and his brother Prince Maurice’s troop, per¬ 
formed it with If is ufual vigour t and w its fo well feconded, 
that he bore down aH’mefore liim,^f1d was mailer of fix 
pieces of the rebels’ bell: cannon. The Lord Afitley, with 
his foot, though againft the hill, advanced upon their 
foot; who difeharged their cannon at them, but over- 
Ihot them, and fo did their mufqueteers too. For the 
foot on either fide hardly faw each other till they were 
within carabine-fhot, and fo only gave one \ olley ; the 
King’s foot, according to their ufual cuftom, falling in 
with their fwords, and the butt-ends of their mufquets; 
with which they did very notable execution, and put the 
enemy into great diforder and confufion. The right 
wing of horfe and foot being thus fortunately engaged 
and advanced, the left wing, under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, in five bodies, advanced with equal refolution; 
and w'as encountered by Cromwell, who commanded the 
right wing of the enemy’s horfe, with feven bodies 
greater and more numerous than either of the other; 
and had, befides the odds in number, the advantage of 
the ground; for the Kings horle were obliged to march 

up 
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up the hill, before they could charge them : yet they did 
their duty, as well as the place, and great inequality of 
numbers, would enable them to do. But being flanked 
on both fides by the enemy’s horfe, and prefled hard, 
before they could get to the top of the hill, they gave 
back, and fled farther and faftet than became them. 
Four of the enemy’s bodies, dole, and in good order, 
followed them, that they might not rally again ; which 
they never thought of doing; and the reft charged the 
King’s foot, who had till..then fo 'much the advantage 
over theirs ; whilft Prince Rupert, with the right wing, 
purfued thofe horfe wjtich he had broken and defeated. 

The King’s ref/ire of horfe, which was his own 
guards, with himfdf in the head of them, were even 
ready to charge tl' ?fe..h§rfr g-ho purfued his left wing, 
when, on a fudden, ct ch a panic re<.r l ei zed upon them, 
that they all run near a quarter of a mile without flop¬ 
ping ; which happened upon an extraordinary accident, 
that hath feldom fallen out, and might well difturb and 
diforder very refolute troops, as thofe were, and the beft 
horfe in the army. The King, as was faid before, was 
even upon the point of charging the enemy, in the head 
of his guards, when the Earl of Carnewarth, who rode 
next to him, (a man never fufpe<fted for infidelity, nor 
yet one from whom the King would have received coun- 
fel in fuch a cafe), on a fudden, laid his hand on the 
bridle of the King’s horfe, and fwearing two or three 
full mouthed Scottifh oaths, (for of that nation he was), 
faid, tc will you go upon your death in an inftant ?” and, 
before his Majefty underftood what he would have, 
turned his horfe round; upon which a word run through 
the troops, “ that they fhould march to the right hand 
which led them both from charging the enemy, and 
alfifting their own men. Upon this they all turned their 
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horfes, and rode upon the fpur, as if they were every 
man tcJ fhift for himfelf. 

It is very true, that, upon the more foldicrl'y word 
Jtand, which was feat after them, many of them returned 
to the King ; thoygU the former unlucky word carried 
more from him. B) this time, Prince Rupert was re¬ 
turned with a good be :ly of thole liorfe, which had at¬ 
tended him in his pro perous charge on the right wing; 
but they having, as they thought, ailed their parts, 
could never be brought to x^]ly themfehes again in 
order, or to charge the enemy. >\hat difference was ob- 
ferved all along, in the' difciplin^f the King’s troops, 
and of thofe which marched undA the command of 
Fairfax and Cromwell, (for it was on\ under them, and 
had never beeif reinnrlrdale- iinper jlflev or Waller), 
that, though the lvitffg s troops n^^ailed in the charge, 
and routed • tW 5 fe they chargnl, they feldom rallied 
themfelves again in order, nor could be brought to make a 
fecond charge again the lame day : which was the realbn, 
that they had not an entire \ litory at Edgelnll: whereas 
the others troops, if they prevailed, or though they were 
beaten, and routed, prefently rallied again, and ftood in 
good order, till they received new' orders. All that the 
King and Prince could do, could not rally their broken 
troops, which ftood in fufficient numbers upon the field, 
though they often endearoured it, with fhe maaifcft 
hazard of their ow r n pet Tons. So that, in the end, the 
King was compelled to quit the field ; and to leave Fair¬ 
fax mafter of all his foot, cannon, ami b iggage ; amongfl 
which w'as his own cabinet, where ln-> moll leuet papus 
were, and letters between the Queen and him; of which 
they fhortly after made that barbaious ule as was agree¬ 
able to their natures, and pubhfhcd them in punt; that 
is, fo much of them, as they thought would ah rale 
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either of their Majefties, and improve the prejudice they 
had raifed againft them; and concealed other parts, 
which would have vindicated them from many particu¬ 
lars with which they had afperfed them. 

I fhall not -flay, in this place, fb mention the names 
of thofe noble perfons who were 1 ffi in this battle; when 
the King and the kingdom were ’bft in it; though there 
were above one hundred and fifty officers, and gentlemen 
of prime quality, dead upon theVpot; whofe memories 
ought to be preferred The er.emy left no manner of 
cruelty unexercifcd day ; and in the purfuit killed 
above one hundreffiwomen, whereof fome were the wives 
of officers of quality. The King and Prince Rupert, 
with the broken " roops, marched by Leicefter that night 
to Afhby de la next day to Litchfield; 

>and continued two^deys march mure, till they came to 
Bewdley in Worccfterffiire; where they'refted one day; 
and then went to Hereford, with fome disjointed imagi¬ 
nation, that they might, with thofe forces under Gerrard, 
who was General of South Wales, and was indeed upon 
his march, with a body of two thoufand horfe and foot, 
be able to have raifed a new army. At Hereford, Prince 
Rupert, before any formed counfel was agreed upon, 
what the King fhould do next, left the King, and made 
hafte to Briftol, that he might put that place into a 
condition to refill: a powerful and viftorious enemy; 
which, he had reafon to believe, would in a fhort time 
appear before it. Nothing can be here more wondered 
at, than that the King fhould amufe himfelf about 
forming a new army in counties which had been vexed, 
and worn out with the oppreffions of his own troops, 
and the licence of thofe governors, whom he had put 
over them ; and not have immediately repaired into the 
Weft, where he had an army already formed, and a 
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people, generally, well devoted to his fervice, whither all 
his broken troops, and General Gerrard, might have 
tranfported themfelves, before Fairfax could have given 
them any interruption; who had fomewhat to do, before 
he could bend h^ murfe that way: of which unhappy 
omiifion we fhall hare too much occafion to take more 
notice, after we have!again vilitcd the Weft. 

The ftcknefs whilh infefted Briftol, and which was The affairs 
thought to be the pjfigue, had made it neceflary for the m'liemean 
Prince of Wales to yem ove fro m thence: and no place umc ' 
was thought fo convenient foc^\ refidence as Barnftable, 
a pleafant town iiyfthe north pht of Devonfhire, well 
fortified, with a good garrifon in itVunder the command 
of Sir Allen Ayr ley. And as his Highnefs was upon 
his way thither, he rec eived the or ders which the Lord 
Goring, who wa^w?^“'returned i ^ln procured from the 
King; whiei^ne carefully Uamfmitted to his Highneis 
as foon as he arrived. At the fame time, the Lord Cole- 
pepper received another fctter from the Lord Digby, 
dated four days after tlx former orders, by which he 
fignified “ the King’s eiprefs pleafure, that the Lord 
“ Goring fhould command thofe forces in chief; that 
“ Sir Richard Greenvil fhould be Major General of the 
“ whole army; that Sir John Berkley, as Colonel Gene- 
“ ral of Devon and Cornwall, fhould intend the work 
“ before Plymouth ; and that Prince Rupert would lend 
“ his ratification of all thefe; that the Lord Hopton 
“ fhould attend his charge at the army, as General of 
« the artillery.” To which purpofe, his Majefty with 
his own hand writ to the Lord Hopton; “ and that the 
“ Prince flrould not be in the army, but keep his refi- 
“ dence in a fafe garrifon; and there, by the advice of 
“ his Council, manage and improve the bufinefs of the 
“ Weft, and provide referves, and reinforcements for the 
3 s 2 “ army 
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“ armywith an intimation, “ that Mr. Smith’s lioufc, 
“ near Briftol, would be a convenient place for his refi- 
“ dence.” 

The Prince and Council were much amazed at thefe 
orders and refolutions, fo different fyom thofe which had 
been made; and therefore they thought it fit to conceal 
them, till they might reprefent faithfully to his Majefty 
the ftate and .condition of thofe [jirts, and their advice 
thereupon : "well knowing, that if it were believed in the 
county, that the Prince’s antjiority/vas in the leaft man¬ 
ner fuperfeded or diml.iiftted, be.fides other inconveni¬ 
ences, the hopeful leva's, upon the agreement at Bridge- 
water, would be inj,. moment determined; the gentle¬ 
men who were tr raife regiments, pi.jfefling, “ that 
“ they would rea Ve. no j ayamiffions but from his 
“ Ilighnefs.” But whatever care day ufed to conceal 
the matters of thofe letters, and to hafte^ eway a dif- 
patch to the King concerning them, the Lord Goring 
took as much care to publifh^them ; and from that time 
exprefled all poffible contempt at leaft of the Council 
attending the Prince. However, within three days, there 
was another change; for the Lord Digby, (fending at 
the fame time exprefs orders from the King to the Lord 
Goring to that purpofe), by-his letters to the lords of 
the Council, of the nineteenth of May, within five days 
after the former, fignified “ his Majefty’s pleafure, that 
“ the Lord Goring fhould march forthwith towards 
“ Northamptonfhire, with all the forces could be fpared; 
“ and that the Prince himfelf fhould ftay at Dunftar- 
“ caftle, and encourage the new leviesit being (I pre¬ 
fume) not known at Court, that the plague, which had 
driven him from Briftol, was as hot in Dunftar town, 
juft under the walls of the caftle. At the fame time, a 
letter to die Lord Hop ton from the King, ordered him 
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“ to command the forces under the Prince.” The 
Prince was then, as was faid before, in his way to Barn- 
ftable ; having left five hundred of his guards to keep 
the fort in Briftol, the garrifon being then very thin 
there, by reafon of ir> many drawn from thence for the 
fervice before Tauntcr. 

General Goring,.ulon his return from the King, found 
Taunton relieved by I ftrong party of two thoufand horfe, 
and three thoufand Boot, which unhappily arrived in 
the very article of re\^cm^ii^town, and after their line 
was entered, and a thji€l parr^fVhe town was burned. 
But this fupply rail/cl the fiege, At befiegers drawing off 
without any lofyf and the party\hat relieved them, 
having done tli/r work, and left forie of their foot in 
the town, made what to make their 

retreat eaft ward^rt’fien Goring fearTo opportunely upon 
their quarteff^hat he did thym great mifehief; and be¬ 
lieved that, in that difordcr, he had fo flint them up 
between narrow pafles, tha/they could neither retire to 
Taunton, nor march eaifvard: and doubtlefs he had 
them then at a great advantage, by the opinion of all 
men that knew the country. But, by the extreme ill 
difpofing his parties, and for want of particular orders, 
(of which many men fpoke with great licence), his two 
parties fent out feveral ways to fall upon the enemy at 
Petherton-bridge, the one commanded by Colonel 
Thornhill, the other by Sir William Courtney, (both 
diligemand fober officers), they fell foul on each other, 
to ffie lofs of many of their men ; both the chief offi¬ 
cers being dangeroufly hurt, and one of them taken, be¬ 
fore they knew their error; through which the enemy 
with no more lofs got into and about Taunton: not- 
withftanding which untoward accident, General Goring 
was, or feemed, very confident that he ffiould fpeedily fo 

3 s 3 diftrcls 
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diftrefs them, that the place would be the fooner re¬ 
duced, by the relief that had been put into it, and that 
in few days they would be at his mercy. 

This was before the latter end of May; when, upon 
the confidence of fpeedily difpatohing that work, all 
poffible and effectual care was takeln to fupply him with 
provifions, and to fend all the ne\f levied men, and his 
Highnefs’s own guards thither, alnfomuch, as he had 
within few days a body of full fivty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe; udwK he chartered at the moil 
convenient places; rattier'"‘for-eiif" than duty; having 
publifhed orders, ghjer pretence^ of preferving the 
Country from plunk ir, and with a pro-life of moil ex¬ 
emplary difciplinc that fixpence a da^ fhould be col- 
“ ledled for the p?^yr^eatUfl£*caoh trooper;” to which he 
got the commiHionivf confent; fiyt -htue whereof, he 
raifed great fums of money, without the lea'll' abatement 
of the former diforders: }t?t he proceeded with fuch 
popular circumftances, fending moil fpecious warrants 
out, and declarations for reformation; fometimes de¬ 
firing, “ that folemn prayeYs might be faid in all 
“ churches for. him; and to defire God to blefs fome 
“ attempt he had then in hand;” always ufing extreme 
courtfhip to the commiifioners, (whom he barefaced in¬ 
formed, •“ that'he was to have, or rather, that he had the 
“ abfolute command of the Weft under the Prince, 
“ without reference to his Council”), that withjjbis pro- 
mifes, proclamations, and courtfhip, together with laugh¬ 
ing at thofe perfons they were angry at, he had wrought 
himfelf into very popular confideration; till they found, 
that he promifed and publifhed orders, to no other pur- 
pofe than to deceive them ; and that, whilft he feemed 
with them to laugh at other men, he made them pro¬ 
perties only to his own ends. 


In 
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In this conjuncture, die King’s letter came to the 
Lord Goring, to march towards Northamptonfhire; to 
which he returned an anfwer by an exprefs, before he 
defired the Prince’s directions; though he was diligent 
enough to procure ^his Highnefs’s opinion for the refpite 
of his march. The txuth is, the affurance that he gave 
of his reducing thofe/forces within very few days; the 
leaving all the Weft* tl the mercy of the rebels, if he 
went before they wejb reduced; the clanger of their 
marching in his rear, md c arryin g as great an addition 
of ftrength to the enema ^s Gen eral Goring could carry 
to the King, except yne carried v\th him the forces of 
the*feveral garrifop, which were ukn joined to him, 
made it e ery compellable to fufpend a\prefent obedience 
to thofe orders,'till his Maje fty mi gfrt receive the full 
and true ftate of lii^ifliirs intKble^ftts; to which pur- 
pofe, an exgjgli/ffas fent likewi£/by his lliglinefs to the 
King. In the mean time, general Goring was fo far 
from making any advance upon Taunton, that he grew 
much more negligent in iythan he had been ; buffered 
provifions, in great quan/jjes, to be carried into the 
town, through the midft*pf his men; negledted and 
difeouraged his own foot fo much, that they ran away 
fafter than they could be fent up to him ; and gave 
himfelf wholly to licence: infomuch that, fometimes he 
was not feen abroad in three or four days together. At 
this time came the news of the fatal blow at Nafeby, 
which freed him from any fear of being drawn out of 
the'Weft; yet he ufed no expedition to attempt any 
thing upon the enemy, who were exceedingly dilheart- 
ened; but buffered the guards to be more negligendy 
kept; infomuch that his quarters were often beaten up, 
even in the day time ; whilft fome principal officers of 
his army, as Lieutenant General Porter, and others, with 

3 s 4 
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his leave, had feveral. parleys 'with the officers of the 
rebels, to the very great fcandal of the reft ; who knew 
not what interpretation to make of it, at a time that he 
ufed to mention the perfon of the King with great con¬ 
tempt, and avowed in all places a yinjlent diflike of the 
Prince’s Council. Thus, after snout fix weeks lying 
about Taunton, the forces whereol he promifed to con¬ 
found (I mean thofe that marclpd to the relief of it) 
within few days, he was forced iiimfelf to retire, and 
fuffer them to join with Sir Thomas Fairfax; who in 
the beginning of July towards thofe parts. 

of 1 Wails*” 6 After the Prince c^tnc to Barnftaole, though he very 

jb "'a b" f e ^ om received any account from rye Lord Goring of 
what happened, ho was informed by fwveral perfons of 
credit, “ that he tbp s rpuch dife ontented ; and exprefled 
“ a great fenfe of CffiivTpeCt, ancT tv^kindnefles that he 
“ had received.” ThcW^'pre if w'as wif.xr! by them, 
“ that fome means might lye found out, to fettle a good 
“ underftanding with him,yw'hcreby he might be en- 
“ couraged to an alacrity into important a fcafon:” and 
he having appointed to be ut Tiverton on fuch a day, 
the Prince lent thither Sir John Berkley, Sir Hugh Pol¬ 
lard, and Colonel Afhburnham, to confer with him, and 
to know' w hat he defired; the Prince having never de¬ 
nied to affift him, in any one particular he hafl ever pro- 
pofed, or to grant him any thing he had exprefled a de- 
flre of. Upon their meeting there, he carried himfelf 
very high *, talked only of “ general negleCts put upon 
“ him by the Prince’s Council; that he had been pro- 
mifetl by the King to have the command of the Weft, 
“ but that they had hindered it; which affront he required 
“ to have repaired, before he would do any fervice upon 
“ the enemy;” with many bitter invectives againft par¬ 
ticular perfons; “ whereof, he faid. Prince Rupert had 

“ tol 
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“ told him that fome thought him not a man fit to be 
“ trufted.” They had indeed fpoken freely to his High- 
nefs to that purpofe, upon his very frankly difcourfing 
of him. In the end, thefe three perfons preffing him as 
friends to deal particularly with them, what would fatisfy 
him; he told them,\“ if he might be prefently made 
“ Lieutenant Generallto the Prince, and admitted of his 
“ Council, and be prlmiied to be fworn of the Privy 
“ Council*as foon aslnight be, and to be Gentleman of 
“ the PrinceNJledchamber,he would then proceed round- 
“ ly and cheerfully otherwife, the Prince’s 

“ Council fhould d^He work tlrVmfelves for him.” All 
this being fo extravagant, it cannot be thought any anfwer 
could be given JL it, efpecially it being laid to them as 
friends, and not^xprefsly fcnt to the Prince. 

When the Princ£>f& ft apprehen^/t the advance of Sir 
Thomas F;iu£*x to the WefL^fie very earneftly recom¬ 
mended to the Lord Gorinaythe Rate of the garrifons 
about Bridgewater, efpecialjr the garrifon of Lamport, 
which was of fo great imp/rtance, that, being well l'up- 
plied, it had fecured Bri/gewater, and all that part of 
the country. This garrifon had been fettled by the Lord 
Hopton, upon his firft coming down to Taunton, after 
Vandrufke had raifed the blockade that Colonel Wind¬ 
ham had laid to it; and Sir Francis Mackworth (who, 
having been formerly Major General to the Marquis of 
Newcaftle, was now, that army being diffolved, return¬ 
ing to his command in the Low Countries by his Ma- 
jefty’s leave) was engaged by him, to take the command 
of it till, upon the Prince's coming into thofe parts, a 
worthier command could be provided for him; and be¬ 
fore the Lord Goring’s coming to Taunton, he had for¬ 
tified it to a good degree. This garrifon, from the firft 
eftablifliment, had been much maligned by Colonel 

Wind- 
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Windham, who defired not to have another governor fo 
near him, who was to receive fome of the fruit that he 
had before looked on as his own, though never afligned 
to him: and then, upon fome differences between Sir 
John Stawel and Sir Francis Mackworth, it was more 
inveighed againft: infomuch as at ( die firft coming down 
of the Prince to Briftol, moft of j the time was fipent in 
complaints from Sir John Stawel if this garrifon, and of 
the forcing the country to work, aud contribute to thofc 
fortifications. After the Lord Gonjig’s corping to Taun¬ 
ton, he had, as a comnyrdvvj water, and to all 

the gentlemen, who ere grown v^igry with my Lord 
Hopton, upon their own fancies, berimes the former un- 
kindnefles he had to Sir Francis Mackworth upon fome 
difputes they had 1 , had in the North, (where they were 
both General Office^, very much, jnegledfed and op- 
prcfied that garrifon; not only by c'oesnjenancing all 
complaints againft it, butNhy taking away all the con¬ 
tribution afligned for the fuLport of it, for the fupplying 
his own army; and exprelslwinhibiting him by force to 
levy thofe rates, which the Wince himfelf had afligned 
to him. Infomuch as when tne club-men of the county 
aflembled together in great numbers, and, having taken 
fome officers and folcliers of that garrifon prifoners, for 
requiring their juft contributions in money or provifions, 
came up to the walls of Lamport, and difcharged their 
mufquets upon the w’orks, and Sir Francis Mackworth 
thereupon with his horfe charged them, and killing one 
or two of them, forced the reft to run away, the Lord 
Goring fent him a very ftricft reprehenfion for fo doing, 
and pofitively commanded him “ to do fo no more; 
“ nor in any cafe to difturb or injure thofe people.” 
This brought that garrifon fo low, that when it might 
have prcferved tliat army, it had not two days provifions 

in 
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in it; Stf Francis Mackworth having been called to 
wait on me Prince’s perfon, as well by his Own choice, 

(when be faw the carriage towards him, believing that 
fome prejudice to his perfon brought a difadvantage to 
the place), as by Prince Rupert’s advice; who promifed, 
when 1^ left the Princept Barnftable, and vifited Goring, 
and BridWwater, “ to ettle that garrifon of Lamport, 

“ and makcfeColonel V indham Governor of it. 

Here I cJiinot but ay fomewhat of the club-men ;Ofthe ciub- 
who began th^yto riftijn great numbers, in feveral parts merit'"and" 
of the country, that the Prince went Dorlctfllue " 

from Bath to Bridgewater, in his journey to Barnftable; 
and that night \vf Highnefs lay at Wells, which was 
the fecond of Jame, a petition was delivered to him, 
which had been agreed upon that day at Marfhals Elme, 
where there had _$>tn afl'embled five or fix thoufand 
.men, rnoft iwrrfms; and the Petitioners were appointed 
to attend the next day at Bridgewater for an anfwer. It 
was evident, though the aviwed ground for the rifing, 
was the intolerable opprefli/n, rapine, and violence, ex- 
ercifed by the Lord Gorire’s horfe, that, in truth, they 
received encouragement from many gentlemen of the 
country; fome of them thinking, it would be a good 
expedient to necefiitate a reformation of the army; 
others believing it would be a profitable rifing for the 
King, and would grow into the matter of the firft afio- 
ciation, one and all. Therefore fome principal agents of 
Sir John Stawel’s were very aeftive in thofc meetings; 
and he himfelf was very folicitous, that a very gracious 
anfwer might be returned to their petition ; which was 
followed by fome farmerly men, and others of the clergy, 
both which had good reputations of affedlion, and in¬ 
tegrity to the King’s fervice. The Prince exprefied a 
great fenfe of the oppreflions they fuffered, by die dis¬ 
order 
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order of the army, which he promifed to do his beft to 
reform'*, to which end, he writ many earned:'letters to 
the Lord Goring. But his Highnefs told them, “ that 
“ this unwarrantable courfe of afiembling together, and 
£< being their own judges, would prove very pernicious: 
“ for though many of them miglit mean well, yet feme 
<*4uftive minifters would mingle-with them, oh the be- 
e£ half of the rebels, and having once brought them to 
£< a kind of neutrality, and unconiernednefs £ or the King, 
“would, in a moment, Jaep able* againfff* all their good 
“ withes, to apply ijnem^-ega^rfl- Ivtfi; and therefore 
“ ftraitly inhibited them to m&? any more in that 
“ manner, except they firft lifted r i hemfelves in rcgi- 
“ ments, and chofe gentlemen of thL country to com- 
“ mand themto whom his Ilighnefs offered to grant 
commiffions to that purpofe. -v 

This anfwer feemed to fatisfy thofe vrttt attended on* 
the behalf of the petitioners, until they were perfuaded 
by fome gentlemen not t<l fubmit to it; and fo they 
continued their meetings; many inferior officers of the 
army quitting their charges? and living amongft them, 
and improving their difcontents. When the Prince 
went to Barnftable, he gave General Goring advertife- 
ments “ of the great danger that might arife out of the 
“ licence that people took to themlelves j” and there¬ 
fore advifed him, “ as on the one hand, to fupprefs and 
“ reform the crying diforders of the army by good dif- 
“ cipline, and feverity upon enormous tranfgreflors; 
“ fo on the other, leafonably to difcountenance, and 
“ punifh thofe aflemblies of club-men ; which would 
“ otherwife, in time, prove as dangerous to him, as any 
“ other ftrength of the rebels.” But, whether it were 
to fhew his greatnefs, and fo, popularly to comply with 
what the Prince had difcountenanced, or whether in 

truth 
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truth hi believed he fhould be able to make ufe of 
them, ami perfuade them to become a part, of his army, 
he did me all poffible compliance with them,-and would 
not l'uffijr any force to be ufed againft them. So that 
they gjtw to be fo # powerful, that they kept provifions 
from the army, and thp garrilons; and when he moved 
from Taunton, upon t„ie coming down of tSir TlionWM 
Fairfax, tliity killed m my of his foldiers ; and did him 
more mil'ch\ef, than al, the power of the rebels. 

When the donee came to Barnftable, he received the 
fatal news of the Jbattty "of, JMaieby, by the noife and 
triumphs which the rebels made in thole parts for their 
victory, without a^y particular information, or account 
from Oxford, or .ny credible perfons; which left feme 
hope that it might not be tru», at leaft not to that de¬ 
gree that difaffe&ed people reported it to be. However, 
at the worft. concerned him the more to be folicitous 
to put the Weft into fuch a> pofture, that it might be 
able to repair any lofs the Kyig had received ; which he 
might have done, if the jeJoufies and animofities be¬ 
tween particular perfons could have been reconciled, and a 
union been made amongft all men who pretended to wifh, 
and really did wifh, profperity to the King’s affairs; which 
were difturbed, and even rendered defperate, by the in¬ 
tolerable pride of incorrigible faction. Notwithftanding 
the orders, which had been made by the commiffionera 
of Devonfhire, for diftributing the contributions of that 
county, which have been mentioned before, and in which 
fuch a proportion was affigned for the maintenance of 
the forces before Plymouth, as in Sir Richard Greenvil’s 
own judgment was fufficient for them ; he had ft ill con¬ 
tinued to levy the whole contribution, which he. had 
done formerly, for fix thoufand foot, and twelve hundred 
horfe; and faid, “ he could not fubmit to the other di- 

“ vifion 
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“ vifion and retrenchment; for that there wa^ nothing 
“ affigned, or left for the payment of his iqen before 
** Taunton.” He was told by the commiffionCfs, “ that 
“ they were now a part of the army, and lived as their 
“ fellows did; that they had received no money from 
“ him fince their going thither, but had had frep quarter 
as the rift of the army; anil foat it would prove of 
“ ill confequence, and beget a mutiny, if /they fhould 
“ receive a weekly pay, when none of thqtreft did, nor 
“ any army the King had* i n J^ngland-c that he could 
“ not but confefs, by theHfos^r.. of jdle whole, that the 
“ difpenfation was very reafonable i i and that it could not 
“ be expedled that the county wtt'jkl be contented to 
“ pay their contribution for the payrft^nt of other forces, 
“ not of their own county, when their own garrifons, 
“ that were kept for their defence,- Should be compelled, 
“ for want of pay, to diforders, or to^-'.ifband. But 
“ that, if he thought an^ thing in thofe eftablilhments 
“ unnecdTary, or that he\ thought provilion could be 
“ otherwile made for them )\they would be contented that 
“ the overplus fhould be )lifpofed as he- defired.” He 
anfwered none of their reafons; but pofitively faid, “ he 
“ would fpare none of the contributions formerly affign- 
“ ed to him though the commiffioners had the fame 
authority now to take it away, as they had then to dif- 
pofe it to him ; and though it appeared to be affigned 
for the maintenance of fo great a force, as was before 
fpoken of, and upon his undertaking, under his hand, 
" to take the town before Chriftmas day.” 

Tianfuc- When this account was prefented to the Prince, he 
ti^nd it neceffary, and refolved, to confirm what was 
eipeciaHy propofed by the commiffioners, without which thofe 

complaints A 1 4 

again ft sir garrifons could not be iupported; yet deferred the fettling 
,ecnv ‘ thereof, till he came to Barnftable, being refolved fpeedily 

to 
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to go thither; and, before his coming thither, had fent 
to the /commiffioners both of Devon and Cornwall to 
attend /him ; which they did within a day or two after 
he came thither, together with Sir John Berkley, and 
Sir Richard Greenvil. The commiffioners for Devon 
very Wneftly prefled the fettling the contributions in 
the manner before proofed, and the regulating the ex- 
orbitant p'bwer of Sir Richard Greenvil, who railed what 
money he> pleafcd, and committed what perfons he 
pleafed ; and the com uiffi oners from Cornwall prefented 
a very lharp corrip'''"'*. pgainft him, in the name of the 
whole county, for ftveral exorbitances, and ftrange ads 
of tyranny exerci/ed upon them: “ that he had com- 
“ mitted very n any honelt fubftantial men, and all the 
<£ conftables of the eaft part of the county, to Lydford 
“ prifon in Devonfhire, for no offence, but to compel 
“ them to ..mfom themfelves for money ; and that his 
“ troops had committed fuch outrages in the country, 

“ that they had been compelled, in open feffions, to de- 
“ dare againft him; and to authorize the country, in 
“ cafe that he fhould fend his troops in fuch manner, to 
“ rife, and beat them, out;” which declaration was pro¬ 
duced, ffigned by all the commiffioners, who were moil 
eminently and zealoufly affeded to his Majefty; and 
was indeed no other than a denouncing war againft 
Greenvil; and was excufed by them <c as an ad of ne- 
« "ceffity to compofe the people, who would otherwile in 
u the inftant have rifen, and cut the throats of all his 
“ men.” So that, whoever would have made a judgment, 
upon what he heard from the commiffioners of Devon 
and Cornwall at that time, muft have concluded, that 
Sir Richard Greenvil was the moft juftly odious to both 
counties, that can be imagined. And no doubt he had 
behaved himfelf with great pride and tyranny over them; 

though 
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though the discipline he exercifed over his men /at Ply¬ 
mouth, in keeping them from committing any diforder, 
or offering the leaft prejudice to any man, (which, con- 
fidering the great alignment of money he had, and the 
fmall numhers of men, was no hard matter to dr*, had 
raifed him much credit among the country people, who 
had lived long 'Under the licenc^ of Prince Maurice’s 
army ; and the fame of it had extended his/reputation 
to a greater diftance. / 

There hath been too much fjsd already, to difcover 
the nature and the temper of tme .geip^eman, if the cur¬ 
rent of this difcourfe did not make it abfolutely necef- 
fary to mention many particulars, whv which the Prince 
was troubled almoft in all places, and Which exceedingly 
difordered the whole bufinefs of Devon and Cornwall; 
and, indeed, thereby the whole Well There was one 
particular that made a great nolle in the cowtry : fhortly 
after he was deputed to that charge before Plymouth, 
upon the hurt of Mr. Digby, one Brabant, an attorney 
at law, (who had heretofore folicited the great fuit 
againft Sir Richard in the Star-chamber, on the behalf 
of his wife and the Earl of Suffolk, living in thofe parts, 
and having always very honeftly behaved himfelf towards 
the King’s fervice), knowing, it feefns, the nature of the 
gentleman, refolved not to venture himfelf Within the 
precindls where he commanded ; and therefore intended 
to go to fome more fecure quarter; but was taken in Ids 
journey, having a mountero on his head. Sir Richard 
Greenvil had laid wait to apprehend him; and he like- 
wife had concealed his name; but, being now brought 
before Sir Richard, was immediately, by his own direc¬ 
tion, without any council of war, becaufe he faid he was 
difguifed, hanged as a fpy: which feemed fo ftrange and 
incredible, that one of the Council afked him, “ whether 

“ it 
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“ it was true ?” And he anfwered very unconcernedly, 
“ yes, ’.ie had hanged him, for he was a traitor, and 
“ againft the King; and that he had taken a brother of 
“ his, whom he might have hanged too, but he had 
“ buffered him to he exchanged.” He faid, “ he knew 
“ the country talked, that lie hanged him for revenge, 
“ becaufe he had fqlicited a caufe againft him ; but that 
“ was not the caufe ; though having played the knave 
“ with him,” he faid fmiling, “ he was well content to 
“ find a juft occafion to punifh him.” 

The Prince was very unwilling to enter fo far and fo 
particularly upon the pafiionate complaint of either 
county, as thereby to be compelled to cenfure or to dif- 
countenance Sir Richard Grecnvil; who, he thought, 
might be applied very ufefuHy to the public fervice. 
Therefore his Higlincfs refolved, according to the for¬ 
mer defign, tu commit the bufinefs of Plymouth to Sir 
John Berkley; who might, without any reproach to the 
other, difcharge fucli from imprifonment as had lain long 
enough there, and who made no other pretence to the con¬ 
tribution, than according to the alignments made by 
the commiftioners; and to difpofe Sir Richard Grecnvil 
to the field, according to his own propofition ; for which 
the|e was now the more feafonable opportunity, the Lord 
Goring having then written to the Prince, “ to defire 
“ him, that, in regard very many of Sir Richard Green- 
^yril's foldiers before Taunton were run away, infomuch 
* hat of the two thoufand two hundred brought thi- 
“ ther by him, there were not fix hundred left, and that 
« there could be no fuch expedient to bring them back, or 
“ to encourage the new levies, as by his prefence in that 
“ army, that he would fend Sir Richard Greenvil thi- 
tc ther; where he fhould command as Field Marfhal 
to which purpofe he had likewife written to Sir Richard 
vox,, n. 1-. 2. 3T Greenvil, 
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Greenvil, perfuading him, “ that he fhould fix a quarter 
“ towards Lyme, and have the whole managing of that 
“ provinceand lb a very good correfpondence was 
begun between them. Thereupon, his commiffion of 
Field Marfhal of the aflbciated army was delivered to 
him, with diredlion, “ in the mean time to abide with 
“ the Lord Goringwho deputed him to command in 
the fame place. It is true that he then defircd, “ to 
“ continue the command before Plymouth in coinmen- 
“ dam, and to execute the fame by his Major General; 
“ but he was told, that it wa?' othenvife fettled by his 
“ own propofition and advice, and therefore that it could 
“ not be altered and indeed would 'have prevented the 
fatisfablion, which w’as to be given to the two counties. 
Then he infilled very much upon fome aflignment of 
contribution for the army; for, he faid, t; he neither 
{e would nor could command men who were not paid.” 
But after fome fharp invedlives againll the excefs and 
lazinefs of governors, and the needlel’s contribution af- 
figned to garrifons, finding that the fubfiftence for the 
army mull be provided out of Somerfet and Dorfet, he 
took his leave of the Prince ; and, with his commiffion 
of Field Marfhal, went to the Lord Goring before Taun¬ 
ton ; Sir John Berkley being at the fame time difpatch- 
ed to Plymouth. 

sir t. Fair- About the beginning of July Sir Thomas Fairfax en- 

i»s army tered into Somerfetlhire; fo that General Goring fotijuL 

rmrr< So- it convenient to draw off from Taunton, and feemedio 

merletfturc. ,, , 

advance towards him, as if he intended to fight; fixing 
his quarters between the rivers about Lamport, very ad- 
vantageoully for defence, having a body of horfe and 
foot very little inferior to the enemy, although by great 
negligence he had fuffered his foot to moulder away be¬ 
fore Taunton, for want of provifions, and countenance; 

when 
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when the horfe enjoyed plenty, even to excefs and riot. 

He had been there very few days, when the enemy, at 
noon day, fell into his quarters, upon a party of horfe of 
above a thoufand, commanded by Lieutenant General 
Porter ; who were,fo furprifed, that though they were in 
a bottom, and could not but difcern the enemy coming 
down the hill, half a mile at the leaft, yet the enemy 
was upon them, before the men could get upon their 
horfes ; they being then feeding in a meadow ; fo that 
this body was entirely routed, and very many taken; and, 
the next day, notwithftanding all the advantages of 
paffes, and places of advantage, another party of the 
enemy’s horfe and dragoons fell upon the whole army; 
routed it; took two pieces of cannon ; and purfued Bt . at5 Go _ 
Goring’s men through Lamport, (a place, which if it'jjs 
had not been with great induftry difcountenanced and 
opprefled, as is laid before, might well have fecured his, 
and relifted their army), and drove them to the walls of 
Bridgewater; whither the Lord Goring in great diforder 
retired; and fpending that night there, and leaving with 
them the cannon, ammunition, and carriages, and fuch 
foldiers as were defired, in equal diforder, the next day, 
he retired into Devonfhire; the club-men and country 
people infefting his march, and knocking all ftragglers, or * 
wearied foldiers, on the head. Upon that rout, which 
was no lefs than a defeat of the whole army, the Lord 
^Goring retired to Barnftable : from whence (the Prince 
being gone fome days before to Launcefton in Cornwall) 
he writ to the Lord Digby, “ that there was fo great a 
“ terror and diftradlion among his men, that he was 
“ confident, at that prefent, they could not be brought 
to fight againft half their number.” In the letter he 
writ, “ that he had then” (being within three days after 
their rout, when very many ftragglers were not come up) 

3 t a f ‘ between 
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“ between three and four thoufand foot,” (Prince Ru¬ 
pert’s regiment being left in Bridgewater, confiding of 
above five hundred men, and two hundred in Burrow, 
and five and twenty hundred horfe, befides Sir Lewis 
Dives’s regiment, and all the weftern horfe), fo that, by 
his account, confidering that there were not lefs than one 
thoufand men killed, and taken priloners, in thofe two 
unlucky days, and that very many were run to Briftol, 
and others not come to him, it appears,, that, when he 
rofe from Taunton, he had a ftrength little inferior to 
the.enemy. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax then no more purfucd them, after 
this running away, but left them timeVnough to refrefh, 
ami recover themfelves ; whilft he himfelf intended the 
recovery of Bridgewaterwhich was exceedingly won¬ 
dered at; though it was quickly difeerned, he had good 
reafon to flop there. In the mean time General Goring 
fpent his time at Barnftable, and thofe parts adjacent; 
his army quartering at Torrington, and over the whole 
north of Devon, and liis horfe committing fuch intole¬ 
rable infolences and diforders, as alienated the hearts of 
thofe who were beft affebted to the King’s fervice. In- 
ftead of endeavouring to recruit his army, or to put 
himfelf in a readinefs and pofture to receive the enemy, 
he fuffered all, who had a mind, to depart; infomuch, 
as he writ to the Lord Colepepper, on the 27th of July, 
“ that he had not above thirteen hundred foot left.” 
When he was at Barnftable, he gave himfelf his ufuaj 
licence of drinking; and then, inveighing againft the 
Prince’s Council, faid, “ he would juftify that they had 
“ been the caufe of the lofs of the Weftinveighing 
likewife in an unpardonable dialedl againft the perfon of 
the King, and difeourfing much of the revenge he would 
take upon thofe who had affronted him: and in this 

manner 
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manner he entertained himfelf to the end of July, writing 
letters of difeontent to the Prince, and the lords; one 
day complaining for want of money, and defiring the 
Prince to fupply that want, when he well knew he want¬ 
ed fupply for his own-table ; and never received penny 
of the public collections or contributions: another day, 
defiring, “ that all ftraggling foldiers might be fent out 
“ of Cornwall, and drawn from the garrifons, that he 
“ might advance upon the enemyand the next day 
propofing, “ that all the foot might be put into garri- 
“ Ions, for that they could not be fit for the field fo 
that before an anfiver could be fent to his laft letter, 
another commonly arrived of a different temper. 

Sir Richard Greenvil grew again no Id’s troublefome 
and inconvenient than the Lord Goring. He had left 
the Prince at Barnfiable, well pleafed with his cornmif- 
fion of Field Marfhal, and more that he fhould com¬ 
mand alone the blocking up of Lyme ; which, he rc- 
folved, fhould bring him in plenty of money; and in order 
to that, it was agreed, that, on fuch a day appointed, “ fo 
“ many men from the garrifons of Dartmouth, Exeter, and 
“ Barnfiable, fhould be drawn to Tiverton; where they 
« fhould receive orders from Sir Richard Greenvil, and 
“join with fuch as he fhould bring from the Lord 
“ Goring, for making a quarter towards Lymeand 
orders iflued from his Highnefs accordingly. Thole 
from Exeter, according to order, appeared at the time ; 
and- thofe from Barnfiable and Dartmouth marched a 
day’s journey and more towards Tiverton; but then, 
hearing that the Lord Goring was rifen from Taunton, 
made a halt; and fent back to the Prince for orders; 
who conceived that, upon the rifing of the Lord Goring, 
the defign of fixing a quarter upon Lyme would be dis¬ 
appointed, and that it would be neccflary to ftrengthen 

3 t 3 Barnfiable, 
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Barnftable, where his own perfon was; and recalled thofe 
men back thither; having difpatched letters to Sir 
Richard Greenvil, to acquaint him with the accidents 
that had diverted thofe from Dartmouth and Barnftable; 
but letting him know, “ that, if the deftgn held, thofe 
“ of Barnftable lhould meet, where and when he would 
“ appoint."” 

Sir Richard Greenvil took an occaiion, from the fol- 
diers failing to meet, at the day appointed, at Tiverton, 
(though if they had met, there could have been no pro- 
grefs in the former defign), to exclaim againft the Prince’s 
Council; and, the next day, in a cover directed to Mr. 
Fanlhaw, who was Secretary of the Council, without any 
letter, returned the commiffion of Field Marfhal, for¬ 
merly given him by the Prince; and within two or 
three days after, on the fifth of July, he lent a very in- 
folent letter to the Lords of the Council, complaining of 
“ many undeferved abufes offered to him;” implying, 
“ that the fame were fattened on him by them, on the 
“ behalf of Sir John Berkley;” told them, “ that when 
“ they moved him to give over the command of the forces 
“ before Plymouth to Sir John Berkley, they had 
“ promifed him the principal command of the army 
“ under the Prince:” whereas the truth is before fet 
down, that the propofition was made by himfelf, both of 
quitting that charge, and of Sir John Berkley’s taking it, 
as the only fit perfon. He faid, “ he had hitherto ferved 
“ the King upon his own charge, and upon his own 
“ eftate, without any allowance ; and that, when he went 
“ from Barnftable, he was promifed a protection for his 
“ houfe and eftate; but when, after he was gone, his 
“ fervant brought a protection ready drawn, all the 
“ claufes that comprehended any thing of favour w'ere 
“ left out; and luch a protection fent to him as he cared 

“ not 
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“ not for.” He concluded, “ that he would ferve as a 
“ volunteer, till he might have opportunity to acquaint 
“ Ixis Majefty with his fufferings.” Here it will be ne- 
ceflary, upon the mention of this protection, (which he 
took fo ill to be denied), and the mention of ferving the 
King, without allowance, upon his qwn eftate, which he 
very often and vejy infolently objected both in his 
letters, and in his difeourfe to the Prince himfelf, to fay 
fomewhat of his eftate, and what fmall allowance, as he 
pretended, he had from the King for his fervice. 

When he came firft into that country, he had no 
command at all; aymed only with a commiflion to raife 
a regiment of horfe, and a regiment of foot; of which 
he never raifed horfe or man, till long after, that he came 
to the command about Plymouth. Eftate he had none, 
either there, or, that I have heard, any where elfe. It 
is true, his wife had an eftate, of about five hundred 
pounds a year, aboutTaviftock anti other parts of Devon; 
but it is as true, that it was conveyed before marriage, 
as hath been faid, in fuch a manner, to friends in truft, 
that upon long fuits in Chancery, and in other courts, in 
the time of peace, there were leveral judgments and de¬ 
crees in Chancery againft him. So that he had never, 
fince the difference with his wife, which was many years 
before, received the leaft benefit or advantage from it. 

The firft thing the King granted to him was the fe- 
queftration of all his wife's eftate to his own ufe, (fhe 
livjng then in the rebels' quarters), upon which title he 
fettled himfelf in her houfe near Taviftock ; and, by 
virtue of that grant, took all the ftock upon the ground; 
and compelled the tenants to pay to him all the arrears 
of rent, or as much as he faid was in arrear; which 
amounted to a very confiderable value. When Colonel 
Digby received his unfortunate hurt, which rendered 
3 t 4 him 
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him for that time uncapable to exercife his command. 
Sir John Berkley very earneftly, and be only, moved 
Prince Maurice, to confer that charge upon Sir Richard 
Greenvil; and, though it was within a county of which 
he himfelf had the principal charge as Colonel General, 
procured a full commiffion for the other to command 
thofe forces in chief; and delivered, or fent the fame to 
him; haying, from the tinie of his firft coming down, 
uled him with much kindnefs. He had not then com¬ 
manded long, when the Earl of Elfcx came into thofe 
parts; w'hereupon he was compelled to rife; and after 
joined with the King. 

When the Earl of Eflex’s forces were diffolved, lie 
was again defigned for that fervice; and before the 
King left the country, he granted him the fequeftra- 
tion of all the eftate of the Earl of Bedford in Devon- 
fhire, all the eftate of Sir Francis Drake (by which he 
had Buckland Monachorum, which was his quarter 
whilft he blocked up Plymouth ; and Worrington by 
Launcefton) in Devon, and the Lord Roberts’s eftate in 
Cornwall; all which, and his wife's eftate, he enjoyed by 
the fequeftration granted from his Majefty, and of which 
he made a greater revenue than ever the owners did in 
time of peace. For, beftdes that he fuffered no part of 
thofe eftates to pay contribution, (whereby the tenants 
very willingly paid their full rents), he kept very much 
ground, about all the houfes, in hi* own hands; wliich 
he flocked with Rich cattle as he took from delin¬ 
quents ; for though he fuffered not his foldiers to plun¬ 
der, yet he was, in truth, himfelf the greatelt plunderer 
of this war; for whenever any perfon had difobeyed, or 
negletftcd any of his warrants, or when any man failed 
to appear at the pojfe, (which he fummoned very fre¬ 
quently after he was Sheriff of Devon, and for no other 

end 
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end but the penalty of defaulters), he fent prefently a 
party of horfe to apprehend their perfons, and to drive 
their grounds. If the perfons were taken, they were 
very well content to remit their ftock to redeem their 
perfons. For the» better difpofing them thereto, he 
would now and then hang a conftable, or fome other 
poor fellow, for thpfe faults of which a hundred were 
as guilty : and if, out of the terror of this kind of juf- 
tice, men hid thcmfelves from being apprehended, they 
durft not fend to require their ftock ; which was from 
thence quietly enjoyed : fo that he had a greater ftock 
of cattle, of all forts, upon his grounds, than any perfon 
whatfoever in the weft of England. , Befides this, the 
ordering of delinquents’ eftates in thofc parts being be¬ 
fore that time not well looked-to, by virtue of thefe fe- 
queftrations, he fei/.cd upon all the ftock upon the 
grounds, upon all the furniture in the feveral houfes, 
and compelled the tenants to pay to him all the rents 
due from the beginning of the rebellion. By thefe, and 
fuch like means, he had not only a vaft ftock, but re¬ 
ceived great fums of money, and had as great ftore of 
good houfehold-ftuff, as wouldfurnifh well thofe houfes he 
looked upon as his own. This was his own eftate, upon 
which, he faid, he had maintained himfelf, without any 
allowance from the King; which, I am confident, bc- 
fides what he got by his contributions, which would al¬ 
ways pay dofible the men he had, and were ftridtly le¬ 
vied, and by his other arts, and extortions of feveral 
kinds, was more and more worth in money to him, 
than his Majefty beftowed upon all his general com¬ 
manders of armies, and upon all his officers of ftatc, 
fimee the beginning of the rebellion to that time. This 
computation would feem too envioufly made, if I fhould 
proceed here to take any view of the ferviccs he ever 

did; 
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did; and therefore (though they that are very good 
witnefic 9 fay, that notwithftanding all the bold promifes 
of taking Plymouth within few days, “ his fartheft 
<e guards were never nearer the town, than the Lord 
“ Hopton's head quarter was the firft day that he came 
“ thither”) I (hall leave that to other men to make the 
particular eftimate. ' 

Now when Sir Richard Greenvil defired at Barnftable 
a protection for his houfes and eftates, it was conceived, 
that he apprehended there might, under pretence of 
claim, fome attempt be made upon his ftock by the 
owners; or that he feared, that t)iere might be too 
ftriCt an enquiry, by him that fucceecled, for fuch things 
as, being ddlgned for the public fervice, had been ap¬ 
plied to his particular private ufe ; as having, with great 
importunity, (as a thing upon which the fervice depend¬ 
ed), gotten from the commiffioners of Devon above a 
thoufand deal-boards, to make huts for the foldiers, he 
employed them all in the building a great riding-houfe at 
Buckland, for his own pleafure. However, fo fevere 
and terrible a perfon might cafily be thought liable to 
many trefpafles, when he fhould be removed from the 
place where he governed fo abfolutely. The protection 
was no fooner alked by him, than promifed by the 
Prince; but, after his departure, his fervant bringing 
fuch a protection drawn, as exempted all thofe eftates, 
which the King had granted to him in fequeftration. 
From the payment of any contributions, (the which had 
been already fo fcandalous, that moft of the principal 
perfons of Cornwall had by that example, and u'ith in¬ 
dignation at it, forborn to pay their rates ; and he was 
told the ill confequence of it; and, “ that no perfon 
“ there in council, whereof fome had had very much 
“ greater commands in armies than he, and though 

“ others 
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" others thought their fervices deferved any reafonable 
“ privilege, had been ever freed from contribution”), 
thereupon thofe claufes were ftruck out, and the protec¬ 
tion, in a fuller manner ftill than ordinary, figned by the 
Prince; and Sir John Berkley, then prefent, declared, 

(of which his fervant was advertifed, though it was not 
fit, for the example, to put it in writing), “ that he would 
iC not require any contribution for that eftatc'which was 
“ his wife’s, and enjoyed by him only by virtue of die 
“ fequeftration and the denying of this protection 
was his great grievance. And yet he did not only never 
pay a penny contribution before, or after, for all thefe 
efiates, but refufed to pay the fee-farm rent, due to 
the King out of the Earl of Bedford’s eftate, being two 
hundred marks per annum , though the auditor was fent 
to him to demand it: but this was merely an a6l of his 
own fovereignty. 

After this angry letter to the lords, and the throwing 
up his commiflion without a letter, and fo having no 
commiffion at all to meddle in martial affairs, he fixed a 
quarter, with his own horfe and foot, at St. Mary Ottree, 
within nine or ten miles of Exeter; where he governed 
as imperioufly as ever ; raifed what money he would, 
and imprifoned what perfons he pleafed. In the end. 

Sir John Berkley, having appointed the conftables of 
thofe hundreds which were- afligned for Plymouth, to 
bring in their accounts of what money they had paid to 
Sir Richard Greenvil, (which, he protefted, he did only 
that thereby he might flate the arrears, without the leaif 
thought of reproach to the other), he caufed a warrant 
to be read in all churches in the county, (that is, order¬ 
ed it to be read in all, and in fome it was read), “ that all 
“ perfons lliould bring him an account of what monies or 
“ goods had been plundered from them by Sir John Berk- 

ley, 
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“ ley, or any under him;” with feveral claufes very dero¬ 
gatory to his reputation. This, as it could not otherwife, 
begot great refentments; infomuch as the commiffioners 
of Devon fent an exprefs to the Prince, who was then in 
Cornwall, befeeching him “ to call Sir Richard Green- 
“ vil from thence, and to take fome order for the fup- 
“ prefling the furious inclinations of both fides, or elfc 
u they apprehended, the enemy would quickly take an 
“ advantage of thofe diffenfions, and invade the country 
*' before they otherwife intendedand, in their letter, 
font . One of the warrants that Sir Richard had caufed 

to be read in the churches; which indeed was the 

•' *■ 

ftrangeft 1 ever faw. 

Hereupon, the Prince fent for Sir Richard Greenvil to 
attend him ; who accordingly came to him at Li heard ; 
where his Highnefs told him “ the fenfe he had of his 
“ difrefpedt towards him, in the fending hack his com- 
“ million in that manner; and of his carriage after;” 
and afked him, “ what authority he now had either to 

command men, or to publifh fuch warrants?” He 
artfwered, “ that he was High Sheriff of Devon, and by 
(i virtue of that office he might fupprefs any force, or 
“ enquire into any grievance his county fuffered ; and, 
“ as far as in him lay, give them remedy.” He was 
told, “ as Sheriff he had no power to raife or head men, 
“ otherwife than by the pojffe corn'll alus ; which he could 
“ not neither upon his own head raife, without warrant 
“ from the juftices of peace : that, in times of war, he 
“ was to receive orders, uj>on occafions, from the com- 
“ mander in chief of the King’s forces ; who had autho- 
“ rity to command him by his commiflion.” He was 
afked, “ what he himfelf would have done, if, when he 
“ commaniled before Plymouth, the Pligh Sheriff of 
“ Cornwall fhould have caufed fuch a warrant concern- 

“ ing 
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“ ing him to be read in churches ?” He anfwered little 

to the queftiohs, but fullenly extolled his fervices, and 
enlarged his fufferings. Afterwards, being reprehended 
with more fharpnefs than ever before, and being told, 

“ that, whatever difcourfes he made of fpending his 
“ eftate, it was well underftood, that he had no eftate by 
“ any other title than the mere bounty of the King ; 

“ that he had been courted by the Prince more than he 
“ had reafon to expedt; and that he had not made thofe 
“ returns on his part which became him; in fhort, if he 
“ had inclination to fen r e his Hi'ghnefs, he fhould do it 
“ in that manner he fhould be directed; if not, he 
“ fhould not, under the title of being Sheriff, fatisfy his 
“ own pride and paffion(upon which reprehenfion 
being become much gentler, than upon all tee gracious 
addrefles which had been made to him), he anfwered, 

“ he would ferve the Prince in fuch manner as he fhould 
“ command and thereupon he was difeharged, and re¬ 
turned to his houfe to Worrington, one of thofe places 
he had by fequeflration, (it belonged to Sir Trancis 
Drake), where he lived privately, for the fpace of a fort¬ 
night, or thereabouts, without interpofing in the public 
bufinefs. Let us now fee how this tragedy was ached in 
other places. 

We left the King at Hereford, not rcfolved what 
courfe to fleer; Prince Rupert gone to Briftol, from 
whence he had made a fhort vifit to the Prince at Barn- 
flable, to give him an account of the ill pofture he had 
left the King in, and from thence went to Goring to 
confult with him : and it was exceedingly wondered at, 
that when he faw in what condition he was, (for he was 
then before Taunton), and the number of his horfe and 
foot, (which every body then thought had been his buli- 
nefs to be informed of), he did not then haften advice 

to 
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to the King, for his fpeedy repair thither; but his chief 
care was to fecure Briftol; which, fure, at that time he 
made not the leaft queftion of doing; and believed the 
winter would come feafonably for future counfels. 

The King quickly left Hereford, and went to meet 
the commiffioners for South Wales at Abergaveny, the 
chief town in Monmouthfhire. As they were for the 
moft part perfons of the beft quality, and the largeft 
fortunes of thofe counties, fo they had manifefted great 
loyalty and affection, from the beginning of the war, by 
fending many good regiments to the army, and with 
their fons, and brothers, and nearefl; kindred ; many of 
whom had loft their lives bravely in the field : they now 
made as large and ample profeflions as ever, and feemed 
to believe, that they fhould be able, in a very fhort 
time, to raife a good army of foot, with which the King 
might again look upon the enemy; and accordingly 
agreed what numbers ffiould be levied upon each of the 
counties. From thence his Majefty went to Ragland- 
caftle, the noble houfe of the Marquis of Worcefter ; 
which was well fortified, and garrifoned by him ; who 
remained then in it. There he refolved to ftay, till he 
fhould fee the effect of the commiffioners’ mighty pro- 
mifes. But he found in a fliort time, that, either by the 
continued fucceffes of the Parliament armies in all 
places, the particular information whereof was every day 
brought to them, by intelligence from their friends, or 
the triumphs of their enemies in Monmouth and Glou- 
cefter, or by the renewed troubles, which the prefence of 
their Governor, General Gerrard, gave them, (who had 
been, and continued to be, a paffionate and unfkilful 
manager of the affections of the people; as having go¬ 
verned them with extraordinary rigour, and with as little 
courtefy and civility towards the gentry, as towards the 

common 
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common people), there was little probability of railing 
an army in thofe parts: where all men grew lefs affe&ed, 
or more frighted, which produced one and the fame 
effect. The King flayed at Ragland, till the news came 
“ that Fairfax, after he had taken Leiccfter,” (which 
could not hold out longer than to make honourable con¬ 
ditions), “ was marched into the Weft, and fiad' defeated 
“ Goring's troops at Lamport; and at the fame time, 
“„that the Scottifh army was upon its march towards 
“ Worcefter, having taken a little garrifon that lay be- 
“ tween Hereford and Worcefter by ftorm; and put all 
“ within it to the fword.” And Prince Rupert font for 
all thofe foot which were levied towards a new army, 
and parr of thofe which belonged to General Gerrard, 
to fupply the garrifon of Briftol: fo that his Majefty 
feemed now to have nothing in his choice, but to tranl- 
port himfelf over the Severn to Briftol, and thence to 
have repaired to his army in the Weft; which would 
have been much better done before, yet had been well 
done then ; and the King refolved to do fo ; and that 
the horfe under Gerrard and Langdale fhould find a 
tranfportation over Severn, (which might have been 
done), and then find the way to him, wherever he fhould 
be. 

This was fo fully refolved, that his Majefty went to' 
the water fide near Chepftow; where veflels were ready 
to tranfport him, and where Prince Rupert from Briftol 
met him, very well pleafed with the refolution he had 
taken, though he had not been privy to the counlel. 
Here again the unhappy difcord in the Court raifed new 
obftrutftions; they who did not love Prince Rupert, nor 
were loved by him, could not endure to think that the 
King fhould be fo wholly within his power; and he 
himfelf was far from being importunate that his Majefty 

fhould 
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Ihould profccute his purpofe, which he had not advifed, 
though he liked it well enough; and fo would not be 
anfwerable for any fuccefs. His Majefty himfelf being 
too irrefolutc, the counfel was again changed, and the 
Thence to King marclied to Cardiff; where he had been very little 
time, when he was informed, that Bridgewater w'as loft : 
and then they, who had diffuaded the King’s embarka¬ 
tion for Briftol, were much exalted, and thought them- 
felves good counfellors; though, in truth, the former 
refolution had been even then much better purified ; for 
nothing could have hindered his Majefty from going to 
Exeter, and joining all his forces which would have 
put him in a pofture much better than he was ever af- 
Sir t. Fnir.terwards. Indeed the taking Bridgewater, which the 
Brkigcwa- King had been perfuaded to believe a place impregnable, 
could not but make great impreftions upon him, to 
think that he was betrayed, and confequently not to 
know whom to truft. It was in truth matter of amaze- 
A in^nt to all men, nor was it any excufc, that it was not 
jot ftrength enough againft fo ftrong an army; for it was 
fo ftrongly fituated, and it might well have had all thofe 
additions which were neceftary, by fortifications, that it 
was inexcufable in a Governor, (who had enjoyed that 
charge above three years, with all allowances he had 
himfelf defired, and had often allured the King, “ that 
“ it was not to be taken”), that it did not refill any the 
greateft ftrength that could come before it for one week; 
and within lefs than that time, it was furrendered, and 
put into Fairfax’s hands. 

That this prodigious fuccefs on the enemy’s fide 
Ihould break the fpirits of moll men, and even call 
them into defpair, is not at all to be wondej^d at; but 
that it Ihould raife the hopes of any that it would pro¬ 
duce a peace, is very ftrange ; yet this imagination did 
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fa much harm, that men generally negleCtcd to make 
that preparation againft a powerful and infulting enemy, 
that was in their power to have made, out of confidence 
that the offer of a treaty would now prevail, and produce 
a peace; and every*man abounded fo much in his own 
fenfe on this point, that they were not capable of any 
reafon that contradicted it. The commiffioners of all 
counties, which were the beft gentlemen, and of beft 
affections, upon whom the King depended to apply the 
common people to his fervice, were fo fully of this 
opinion, that they made cabals with the principal offi¬ 
cers of the army, tct concur with them in this judg¬ 
ment, and to contrive fome way how it might be brought 
to pafs; and too many of them were weary of doing 
their duty, or fo much afhamed of not having done ir, 
that they profeffed themfelves to defire it, at lead: as 
much as the reft. This temper fpread itfelf fo univer- 
fally, that it reached to Prince Rupert himfelf; who 
writ his advice to that purpofe to the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, to be prefented to the King; who took that occa- 
fion to write the enfuing letter to the Prince, with his own 
hand; which was fo lively an expreffion of his own foul, 
that no pen elfe could have written it, and deferves to 
be tranfmitted to pofterity, as a part of the portraiture 
of that excellent perfon, which hath been difguifed by 
falfe or erroneous copies from the true original; and fol¬ 
lows in thefe words. 

From Cardiff in the beginning of the month of Aug. 1645. 

“ Nephew, 

“ This is occafioned by a letter of yours, that the 
“ Duke of Richmond fhewed me yefternight. And 
“ firft, I affure you, I have been, and ever will be, very 
“ careful to advertife you of my refolutions, as foon as 
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“ they are taken; and if I enjoined filence to that which 
“ was no fecret, it was not my fault; for I thought it 
“ one, and I am fore it ought to have been fo now. As 
“ for the opinion of my bufinefs, and your counfel 
“ thereupon, if I had any other quarrel but the defence 
“ of my religion, crown, and friends, you had full 
“ reafon for your advice. For I confefs, that fpeaking 
“ either as to mere foldier or ftatefman, I muft fay, 
“ there is no probability but of my ruin; but as to 
“ Chriftian, I muft tell you, that God will not fuffer 
“ rebels to profper, or his caufe to be overthrown: and 
“ whatfoever perfonal punifhment it fhall pleafe him to 
“ inflitft upon me, muft not make me repine, much lefs 
“ to give over this quarrel; which, by the grace of God, 
“ I am refolved againft, whatfoever it coft me; for I 
“ know my obligations to be both in confcience and 
** honour, neither to abandon God’s caufe, injure my 
<( fucceflors, nor forfake my friends. Indeed I cannot 
“ flatter myfelf with expectation of good foccefe, more 
“ than this, to end my days with honour, and a good 
“confcience; which obliges me to continue my en- 
“ deavour, as not defpairing that God may in due time 
“ avenge his own caufe. Though I muft avow to all 
“ my friends, that he that will ftay with me at this 
“ time, muft expeCt, and refolve, either to die for a good 
“ caufe, or, which is worfe, to live as miferable in the 
“ maintaining it, as the violence of infolting rebels can 
“ make him. Having thus truly and impartially ftated 
“ my cafe unto you, and plainly told you my pofitive 
“ refolutions, which, by the grace of God, I will not 
“ alter, they being neither lightly nor foddenly grounded, 
K I earneftly delire you not in any ways to hearken after 
“ treaties; afluring you, as low as I am, I will not go 
“ lefs than what was ottered in my name at Uxbridge ; 

“ con- 
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“ corHefling that it were as great a miracle that they 
<c fliould agree to fo much reafon, as that I fhould be, 
“ within a month, in the fame condition that I was im- 
“ mediately before the battle of Nafeby. Therefore, 
“ for God’s fake, let us not flatter ourfelves with thefe 
“ conceits; and, believe me, the very imagination that 
“ you are defirous of a treaty, will lofe me fo much the 
“ fooner. Wherefore, as you love me, whatfoever you 
“ have already done, apply your difcourfe according to 
“ my refolutions and judgment. As for the Irifh, I aflure 
“ you they lhall not cheat me; but it is poflible they 
“ may cozen themfclves: for be afliired, what I have 
“ refufed to the Englifli, I will not grant to the Irifh 
“ rebels, never trufting to that kind of people (of what 
“ nature foever) more than I fee by their actions; and 
“ I am fending to Ormond fuch a difpatch, as I am fure 
“ will pleafe you, and all lioneft men ; a copy whereof, 
“ by the next opportunity, you fhall have. Laftly, be 
tc confident I would not ha\e put you, nor myfelf, to 
“ the trouble of this letter, had I not a great eftimation 
“ of you, and a full confidence of your friendfhip to 

“ Your &c.” 

When the King came to Cardiff, he was entertained 
with the news, “ that the Scottifh army was fet down 
“ before Hereford, and that, if it were not relieved 
“ within a month, it muft fall into their hands.” To 
provide for this, there could be no better way found out, 
than to direct the fheriffs of thofe Welfh counties to 
l'ummon their poJJ'e comitatus , whereby the King was per- 
fuaded to hope, that there would be men enough to wait 
upon bifh in that expedition; who, with the horfe he 
had, would have been equal to any attempt they could 
make upon the Scots. But it was quickly difcovered, 
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that this expedient had railed an unruly fpirit, that? could 
not eafily be fupprefied again ; for the difcontented gen¬ 
tlemen of thofe counties, now they had gotten the people 
legally together, put them in mind of “ the injuries they 
“ had received from General Gerrard, and the intolerable 
“ exactions they lay under, which would undoubtedly 
“ be increafed, if lie continued in that government.” 
So that, inftead of providing men to march with the 
King, they provided a long lift of grievances; from all 
which they defired to be relieved before they would ap¬ 
ply themfelves towards the relief of Hereford. All this 
was fo fturdily urged, that a body of no lefs than four 
thoufand men, of thofe who were thus called together, 
continued together many days, and would not be fepa- 
rated, till the King was even compelled to give them 
fatisfadlion in the particular they moil infilled upon; 
which was the removal of General Gerrard from having 
any command over them; and that charge was prefently 
conferred upon the Lord Allley, the Major General of 
the armywho was moll acceptable to them; and they 
afterwards conformed themfelves as much to his direc¬ 
tions, as from the diftradlion of the time, and the con¬ 
tinual ill luccefies, could be expected by him. 

But it was the hard fate of the King, that he could 
not provide what was fit for his own fervice, except he 
provided likewife for the fatisfadlion of other men’s hu¬ 
mours and appetites. Gerrard had now, upon the mat¬ 
ter, the command of all the forces the King had to .truft 
to in thofe parts; and he was of too impetuous a nature, 
to fubmit to any thing for confcience, or diferetion, or 
duty; fo that the King was compelled to fatisfy his 
ambition for this prefent degradation, by making him a 
baron and, wluch was an odd and a very fantaftical 
circumftance that attended it, for no other reafon, than 

becaufc 
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beAufe there was once an eminent perfon, called Charles 
llrandon, who was afterwards made a Duke, he would 
be created Baron of Brandon, that there might be 
another Charles Brandon, who had no lefs afpiring 
thoughts than the former; when he had no pretence to 
the lands of Brandon; which belonged to, and were, at 
that time, in the poffeffion of a gallant and worthy gen¬ 
tleman, Sir Thomas Glcmham ; who at the fame time 
(very unluckily upon that account) came to the King at 
Cardiff, with about two hundred foot, which he had 
brought with him out of the garrifon of Carlifle; which 
place he had defended for the fpace of eleven months 
againfl David Lefley, and till all the horfes of the gar- 
rilon were eaten, and then had rendered, upon as honour¬ 
able conditions, as had been given upon any furrender; 
David Lefley himfelf conveyed him to Hereford; 
where he joined with the other part of that army, 
and from thence Sir Thomas Glcmham (who was by his 
conditions to march to the King wherever he was) came 
to his Majefty at Cardiff, at the time when the title of 
his own land, which came to him by inheritance, was 
conferred upon a gentleman of another family: who, 
how well extracted foever, was of lefs fortune, and, as 
many thought, of no greater quality or merit. This 
unfeafonable preferment more irritated the country, front 
which the King then expedled alliftance, that when 
they believed they had accufed him of crimes wdiich de¬ 
ferred the higheft confute, they faw him pretend to, and 
rewarded in, an higher degree than he could ever pro¬ 
bably have arrived to, but for that accufation. Here 
the King, after all his endeavours were rendered fruitlefs, 
entertained a new imagination, that he might get into 
Scotland to the Marquis of Mountrofe, who had done 
wonders there; and thereupon left Cardiff; and, over 
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the mountains of Brecknock and Radnor, pafled'che 
Scottiffi quarters, and came to Ludlow, before that army 
had any notice of his march. 

When the King came firft to Ragland, he had fent 
an exprefs to the Prince, by which' he wifhed “ that the 
“ Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
“ chequer, might, as foon as was poffible, attend his 
“ Majefty.” The danger of the way was fuch, and the 
paflage fo difficult, that the meffenger came not quickly 
to his Highnefs. The Chancellor being then unfit to 
travel by reafon of the gout, the Lord Colepepper made 
all poffible hafte out of Cornwall, where the Prince then 
was, and found his Majefty at Cardiff, when he was de¬ 
parting from thence; and waited on him to Brecknock; 
from whence he was again difpatched with this letter to 
the Prince; which, being the firft direction the King 
gave of that nature, is neceffiiry to be here inferted in fo 
many words. 


Brecknock, 5//; Augujl, 1645. 


“ Charles, 


Thr Kind's 
letter to the 
Prince of 
Wales fiom 
Brecknock. u 
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“It is very fit for me now to prepare for the worft, 
in order to which I fpokc with Colepepper this morn¬ 
ing concerning you; judging it fit to give it you under 
my hand, that you may give the readier obedience to 
it. Wherefore know that my pleafure is, whenfoever 
you find yourfelf in apparent danger of falling into 
the rebels’ hands, that you convey yourfelf into France, 
and there to be under your mother’s care; who is to 
have the abfolute full power of your education in all 
things, except religion; and in that, not to meddle at 
all, but leave it entirely to the care of your tutor, the 
Bifhop of Salilbury, or to whom he ffiall appoint to 
fupply his place, in time of his neceffitated abfence. 

“ And 
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“ And for the performance of this, I command you to 
“ require the afliftance and obedience of all your Coun- 
“ cil; and, by their advice, the fervice of every one 
“ whom you and they fhall think fit to be employed in 
“ this bufinefs; which I expert fhould be performed, if 
“ need require, with all obedience, and without grum- 
“ bling: this being all at this time, from 

“ Your loving father, Charles R." 

* 

After the Lord Goring had lain fome time in the illrtie i.ord 
humour we left him at Barnftable, he entered into cor- makes pro. 
refpondence with Sir Richard Greenvil; who, he knew 
well, was as uninclined to the Council about the Prince 
as himlelf; and finding that the enemy troubled him 
not, but had given him reft, tvhilft the army was em¬ 
ployed upon other important fervice, they two met pri¬ 
vately ; and, upon the encouragement and money he 
received from Greenvil, lie writ to the Chancellor a very 
cheerful and a very long letter, bearing date the firft of 
Auguft, in which he inferted fcvcral propoiitions; which, 
he laid, had been framed “ upon conference with Sir 
“ Richard Greenvil; which he defired might be pre- 
“ fented to the Prince; and if they fhould be confented 
“ to, and confirmed by his Ilighnefs, he laid, he would * 

“ engage his life, that he would in a very ftiorr time have 
“ an army of ten or twelve thoufand men, that ihould 
“ march wherefoever they Ihould be commanded; and 
“ fhould be in as good order, as any army in the world 
and concluded his letter with thefe words; “ I fee fome 
“ light now of having a brave army very fpeedily on 
“ foot, anti I am fending a copy of this inclofed letter 
“ to the King, with this profelfion, that I will be con- 
“ tent to lofe my life, and my honour, if we do not 
“ perform our parts, if thefe demands be granted.” 
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■which the This letter being prefented to his Highnefs, the*; at 
gtamcd. Launcefton, found fo gracious a reception, that the next 
day, being the fecond of Auguft, the Prince returned 
him an anfwer of full confent; and the fame day figned 
all the particulars propofed by him; expreffing a further 
refolution “ to add whatever elfe ihould be propofed to 
“ him, and within his power to grant;” fo that there was 
once more a hope of looking the enemy in the face, and 
having a fair day for the Weft. The next day, or there¬ 
abouts, Sir Richard Greenvil himfelf attended the 
Prince, in a feeming good humour ; all the proportions 
were immediately confirmed; fome of which were, 
“ that Sir Richard Greenvil ihould'receive fuch a pro- 
“ portion of the contributions of Cornwall, and five 
“ thoufand pounds of the arrears, for the payment of 
“ the officers of the army ; and thereupon Sir Richard 
“ would gather up all the ftragglers, who were returned 
“ into Cornwall from their colours; who, he faid, would 
“ amount to three thoufand foot, and he would raile 
“ three thoufand foot more in Devonfhire.” So he be¬ 
took himfelf again to adlion, fending out his warrants, 
and levying men and money ; having lent two hundred 
pounds to the Lord Goring at their firft meeting, and 
.calling the j'ojfe of Devon to meet at feveral places, 
where himfelf was ftill prefent; by which, he pretended, 
he ihould fpeedily recruit the army. But before the 
end of Auguft, that friendlhip grew colder; Sir Richard 
obferving a better correfpondencc between the Lord 
Goring and Sir John Berkley than he hoped would have 
been, and hearing that the Lord Goring ufed to mention 
him very flightly, (which was true), he writ a veryfharp 
letter to him, in which he faid, “ he would have no 
<c more to do with him.” However he continued as 
atftive as before, being now in Devon, and then in Corn¬ 
wall, 
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walk where he commanded abfolutely without any com- 
rnifubn, and very feafonably fuppreffed an infurredtion 
about St. Ives, which might elfe have grown to a head; 
and hanged two or three fellows, who, I believe, were 
guilty enough, by, his own order, without any council of 
war; and railed what money he pleafed upon others; 
then returned to his houfe at Worrington. All the vi¬ 
vacity that had fo lately appeared in the Lord Goring, 
upon the news of the lofs of Sherborne, declined; and 
then there was nothing, but complaint of want of money, 
and a propofition to put the army into garrifons; al¬ 
though the enemy gave them the fame leifure, to purfue 
the former delign, Fairfax being then engaged with his 
army before Briftol. 

As foon as the Prince, whp was then at Launcffton, 
had read the letter, which the Lord Colepepper brought 
to him from the King, he returned it to the Lord Cole- 
pepper to keep, and to communicate it. to the Lords 
Capel, Hopton, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
for it was a misfortune, that there w'as not fo good cor- 
relpondence with the Earl of Berk fin re (through fome 
jealoufies that were infufed into him) as might have been 
wilhed; and from the Prince’s firft coming into Corn¬ 
wall, fome of his fervants of the beft quality, who had 
from the beginning been difeontented, and upon ftrangc 
pretences thought themfclves undervalued that they were 
not of the Council, and, fince the King’s misfortune at 
Nafeby, exprefled their indifpolitions with more licence, 
and whifpered abroad, “ that there was a purpofe of car- 
“ rying the Prince into France,” not that they believed 
it, but thereby thought to render the Council odious and 
fufpedted, had wrought fo far upon the Earl of Berk- 
fhire, that he feemed to believe it too, whereby they got 
fo much intereft in him, that he always communicated 

what- 
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uhatfoever patted in Council to them; fo that a letter 
of fo great importance was not thought fit to be (Com¬ 
municated to him, nor to the Earl of Brentford, who 
(though he was very kind and juft to the other four) 
was not without his jealoufies, and was an ill treafurer of 
fecrets. They were very much troubled at the fight of 
the letter, not at the command of leaving the kingdom, 
for, though they had never communicated their thoughts 
to each other upon that fubjedl before, they found 
themfelves unanimous in the refolution, “ that rather 
“ than he fhould be taken by the rebels, they would 
“ carry him into any part of the Chriftian world.” For 
the better doing whereof, from that minute, they took 
care that there was always a fhip ready in the harbour of 
Falmouth. But it troubled them, “ that the King’s 
“ command was fo pofitive for France, againft which 
“ they could make to themfelves many objections.” 
Befides that, one of the Prince’s Bedchamber, who was 
newly returned from Paris, brought a letter from the Earl 
of Norwich, then the King’s ambaft’ador there, to one 
of the Council; in which taking notice of a report there 
(rf the Prince of Wales’s coming thither, he paflionately 
declared againft it, “ as a certain ruin to the Prince;” of 
which the meflengcr, by his direction, gave many in- 
fiances of moment. And they were the more troubled, 
becaufe the Lord Colepcpper, who brought that letter 
from the King, averred, “ that he had had no conference 
“ with the King upon the argument, but had wholly 
“ declined it, as a matter too great for himfo that 
they had nothing before them but that letter. After 
two or three lad debates between themfelves, they agreed 
upon “ a letter to he prepared in cypher, prefenting their 
“ reafons, and what they had been informed concerning 
“France; and therefore offered it to his Majcfty, 

“ whether 
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“ whether he would not leave the choice of the place to 
“ them, or nominate fome other, againft which- fo many 
“ exceptions might not be made; and propofed Ireland, 
“ (if the peace were made there), or Scotland, if the 
“ Marquis of Mountrofe was as victorious as he was re- 
“ ported to be; withal alluring his Majefty, that, in cafe 
“ of danger, they would run any hazard, or into any 
“ country, before the Prince Ihould fall into the hands 
“ of the rebels.” This letter, after it was communicated 
with the Prince, as the debates had been, was forthwith 
fent by an exprel's. 

Towards the end of Auguft, the Lord Goring, after 
he had, in all his fccret difeourfes, and in the hours of 
his jollity, fpoken very bitterly of the Council about the 
Prince, as the authors of all. the mifearriages, lent the 
Lord Wentworth to Launcefton to his Highnefs, with 
certain demands, as he called them, on his behalf; but 
with direction, “ that before he prefented them to the 
“ Prince, he fhould communicate them to the Lord 
“ Colepcpper, or to the Chancellor, and he advifed by 
“ them, in what manner to prefent them.” 

His demands were, and fo he ftyled them, x. To 
have a commillion to be Lieutenant General of all the 
Weft, and to command immediately under the Prince, 
garrifons as well as the army, and to be fworn of the 
Council as foon as might be. 2. That all commiffions 
to officers of the army, when his Highnefs is prefent, be 
given by the Prince; but that his Highnefs fhould fign 
none but fuch as he fhould prepare for him. 3. That 
in the Prince’s abfence he Ihould fign and grant all com¬ 
miffions ; and that, if any governments of towns Ihould 
fall vacant, he might have the abfolute recommendation 
of thofe that are to fucceed, or, at leaft, a negative voice. 
4. That all defigns of confcquence fhould be debated, 

in 
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in the Prince’s prefence, by the Prince’s Council, and 
luch officers of the army as he fhould choofe to'affift 
at it. 5. That the number of the Prince’s guards 
fhould be limited; and many other particulars, which 
feemed fo unreafonablc, and unfit to be publickly urged, 
that the Lord Colepepper perfuaded the Lord Went¬ 
worth to fufpend the prefenting them; “ the rather,’’ 
fas he laid) “ becaufe the Chancellor was then abfent,’’ 
(being font by his Highnefs to Pendennis-icaftle, under 
pretence of giving fome direction in the matter of the 
cuftoms, but, in truth, to take care that the frigate pro¬ 
vided for the Prince’s tranfportation might be in readi- 
nefs, and victuals be privately made ready, to be pre- 
fentlv put on board, when the occafion fhould require), 
“ and likewife becaule his Highnefs intended to be 
“ fhortly at Exeter, where the Lord Goring, being pre- 
“ fent, might better confider, and debate his own bufi- 
“ nefsto the which the Lord Wentworth conl'ented : 

For the commiftioners of Devon had befought his 
Highnefs to interpofe his authority, in the .regulating 
and difpofing the army to march towards the relief of 
Briftol; declaring, “ as the pofiure of it then was, that 
“ both that county, and garrifons, mull in a fhort time 
“ be as much undone, and loft by them, as by the in- 
“ vafion of the enemy; that all the foot fubfifted by, 
“ and lived upon, the magazines of the garrifons; and 
“ the horfe pofleffed the other part of the country to 
“ thcmfelves; and would neither fuffer provifions to be 
“ brought to the markets, for the repleniffiing their 
“ ftores, nor warrants to be executed for any payments; 
“ pretending they were to defend their own quarters; 
“ whilft themfelves levied what monies they pleafed, and 
“ committed all forts of infolences and outrages.” By 
this means both before in Somerfetfhire, and afterwarcis 
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in I^evonffiire, when the King’s army was forced to re¬ 
tire, the enemy found great plenty of provilions in thofe 
quarters, where his forces had been in danger of ftarving: 
as, all about Taunton, there were very great quantities 
of corn, when the King’s forces had caufed all their 
bread to be brought out of the ftores of Bridgewater 
and Exeter; which proceeded partly from the negligence 
and lazinefs of the officers and foldiers, who would not 
be at the trouble of threfhing out the mows and ricks 
which were there; but principally by the protection 
given by the horfe ; who would not fuffer any thing to 
be carried out of their quarters; and fuch as fent their 
provifions to market, were fure to have their money 
taken from them in their return. Infomuch as it was 
affirmed by the commiffionefs of Exeter, “ that before 
“ the enemy had any quarter within ten miles, there was 
“ not fo much provifion brought into that city in a 
“ fortnight, as they fpent in a day.” which was only by 
reafon of the diforder of oar own horfe, General Goring 
being all this time in Exeter, breaking jells, and laugh¬ 
ing at all people, who brought complaints to him; as, 
one day, when the fiffiermen complained to him, “ that 
“ as they came to the market, they were robbed by his 
lf troopers, who took all their fiffi from them,” he faid, 

“ that they might by this fee what great injury was done 
“ to his men, by thofe who accufed them of great fwear-t 
“ ing; for if they did fwear, you know (faid he) they 

could catch no fiffi.” 

Upon thefe reafons, and the very earn ell defire of the 
Lord Goring, and the commiffioners, the Prince, on 
Friday the 29th of Auguft, went from Launcefton to 
Exeter in one day ; leaving Sir Richard Greenvil (who 
then feemed to be in good humour) to bring up the 
foldiers in Cornwall, and to hallen his levies in the north 

and 
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and weft parts of Devon. The army having now lain ftill 
from the beginning of July to the end of Auguft, with¬ 
out the leaft atftion, or alarm from the enemy, and fo 
being fufficiently refrefhed, and, as their officers laid, 
awakened to a fenfe and a ffiame of their former amaze¬ 
ments, it was unanimoufly agreed at a council of war, 
his Highnefs being prefent, “ that the foot ffiould pre- 
“ fently advance to Tiverton ; and die horfe to the eaft 
“ of Exeter; and that, as loon as Sir Richard Greenvii 
“ could come up with his men, they ffiould all advance 
“ to the relief of Briftol which was underftood to be 
in a very good condition ; the laft mellenger that came 
thence alluring the Prince, as from Prince Rupert, that 
he was fufficiently provided with all neceffiiries for fix 
months. 


a <!f(tgn to There had been, from the time of the fir ft coins of 

petition the # 0 0 

Prince to the Prince into Cornwall, leveral rumours difperfed, as 
tions of hath been faid, by thole who were dileontented or an- 
>cmcl 1>rC " ST w hh the Council, “ that there was an intent to 
“ carry the Prince into Francewhich begot infinite 
prejudice to all that was advifed. Of this difeourfe Ge¬ 
neral Goring had made great ufe, to the difadvantage of 
all thofe whom he defired to difcredit, which was in¬ 
deed one of the motives of his Highnefs’s journey to 
Exeter, that he might difcountenance that report; 
which had wrought fo far amongft the gentlemen of the 
feveral wefttrn counties, who were retired thither for 
l'afety, that there was a relolution among them “ to pe- 
“ tition the Prince to interpofe between the King and 
tire Parliament; and to fend a meftage to the latter 
“ with overtures of peaceand, to that purpofe, meet¬ 
ings had been amongft thofe gentlemen, to agree upon 
what articles the Prince ffiould propol'e a peace ; every 
-man declaring his opinion, what condefcenfion ffiould 
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be ip the matter of the Church, of the Militia, and of 
Ireland, upon confideration of what had paffed at Ux¬ 
bridge. When my Lords of the Council heard of thefe 
confultations, they apprehended great inconveniences 
might arife from" thence to the King's fervice, and to 
the Prince ; who, by being preffied by their defires and 
importunities, would lofe the honour and thanks of 
the good fiiccefs that might attend it: beiides that, if 
lie thoLild fend any mefiage upon their motion, they 
would quickly make themfelves judges of the matter of 
it, and counfellors of what was to be done upon it: 
therefore they were of opinion, “ that all endeavours 
“ were to be ufed to divert and prevent any petition 
“ of fuch a nature from being prefented to his Iligh- 
“ nefswhich, with great 'difficulty, was at laft ef¬ 
fected. 

Shortly after the Prince's coming to Exeter, the Lord Aconfe- 
Coring being not then well, but engaged in a courfe of tween the 
phyfic, defired that he might have a free conference ring and" 
with one of the Council in private; in which, he pro-°>ri C n «\ hc 
felled he would dil’cover his heart, and whatever had Counc ‘ 1- 
ftuck with him. Whereupon, according to appoint¬ 
ment, the pcrlon he had defired went to him one morn¬ 
ing to his lodging; when he caufed all perfons to with¬ 
draw ; and bid his fervant not to fuffer any man to 
difturb them. When they were by themfelves, he be¬ 
gan with the difeourfe of “ unkindnefi'es he had appre- 
“•hended from the Council, and from that perfon in 
“ particular; but confeffed he had been deceived and 
“ abufed by wrong information : that he was now very 
“ fenfible of the damage that had befallen the public 
« by thofe private jealoufies and miftakes; and de- 
« fired, that if any thing had indifcrcetly or paffionately 
,c fallen from him, it might be forgotten; and that 

“ they 
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(i they might all proceed vigoroufly in what concerned 
“ the King’s fervice ; in which he could not receive a 
“ better encouragement, than by an affurance of that 
“ perfon’s friendfhip. From this, he difcourfed at large 
“ his apprehenfions'of his brother Porter, of his cow- 
“ ardice, and of his treachery, with very great freedom 
“ in many particular inftancesand concluded, “ that 
he refolved to quit himfelf of him and after two 
hours fpent in thofe difcourfes, and in fomcwhat that 
concerned his father, in which he faid, “ he was to re- 
“ ceive this perfon’s advice by liis father’s direction,” (it 
being about the government of Pendennis), as if he had 
laid all he meant to fay, he alked the other negligently, 
“ what he thought of the demands he had fent by the 
“ Lord Wentworth ?” protefting, “ he had no private 
“ thoughts, but only an eye to the public fcrvice ; to- 
“ wards the doing whereof, as the exigents of affairs 
“ then Rood, he did not think himfelf fufficicntly qua- 
“ lilted.” The other told him, “ that whatever he 
“ thought of them would not dignify much, being but 
“ a iingle voice in Council ; by the concurrent advice 
“ whereof, he prefumed, the Prince would govern him- 
felf. However, if he would have him tell him his 
“ opinion as a friend, he would fhew himfelf fo ill a 
“ courtier, as to tell it him frankly; which, except he 
“ reformed him in his judgment, he fhould declare 
“ where it fhould be propoled, and, he believed, it 
“ would be the opinion of ntoft of the lords, if it w'ere 
“ not his.” Thereupon he told him very freely and 
plainly, “ that he thought his demands not fit for the 
“ Prince to grant, nor feafonable for him to alk ; his 
“ authority being the fame, as to the public, all his or- 
te ders being obeyed, and the Prince giving him the 
“ fame affifhmce, as if he were his Lieutenant General: 

“ that 
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rt that the Prince had not hitherto interpofed his autho- 
“ rity* in the governing that array; and therefore, that 
“ he conceived it unfeafonable, at that time, for his 
“ Hrghneis to intereft himfelf in the command thereof; 

“ which he fhould do by making him Lieutenant Ge- 
“ neral: that the King having directed the Prince to 
‘ £ make the Lord Hopton his Lieutenant General, it 
“ would riot become them to advife the Prince to alter 
“ that dcfignation, without receiving his Majefty’s 
“ commandtherefore he advifed him, “ fince the 
“ alteration was no way neceflary, and would inevitably 
much trouble, that he would defer the preffing 
“ it, till the King’s affairs fhould be in a better pofture.” 

Satisfied he was not, yet he forbore to importune the 
Prince to that purpofe at this time. 

About the middle of September, the Prince being rri.-cr Ru- 
ftill at Exeter, the news came of the fatal lofs of Briftol ;iwckup 
which, as all ill accidents at that time did, caft all men Brifto1 ' 
on their faces, and damped all the former vigour and 
adlivity for a march. However, the former refolution 
continued of drawing to Tiverton, and at .leaft of de¬ 
fending thofe paffes, and keeping the enemy from in¬ 
vading Devon: for the better doing whereof, and en¬ 
abling them to fight, if Fairfax fhould advance, the 
Prince returned to Launcefton ; whither he fummoned 
all the Trained Bands of Cornwall, and an appearance of 
the whole country ; which appeared very cheerfully, 
and feemed well inclined to march to Tiverton. In the 
mean time the fame negligence and diforder continued 
in the army, and the Lord Goring, with the fame li¬ 
cence and unconcernednefs, remained at Exeter, to the 
great lcandal of the country, and difheartening of the 
army. About .the latter end of September, his lord- 
fhip writ a letter to the Lord Colepepper; in which be 
vo'l. it. p. 2. 3 x re- 
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remembered him of the proportions formerly fent by 
the Lord Wentworth to Launcefton ; and recounted at 
l&rge, but very unjuftly, the difeourfe which had palled 
between the other counfellor and him, at Exeter, upon 
that fubjedl; in which he charged the. other with an- 
fwers very far from thofe he had received from him; 
and defired his lordfhip, “ that, by his means, he might 
“ know pofitively what he was to truft toconcluding, 
“ that, without fuch a commiffion as he defired, he could 
“ not be anfwerable for the mutinies and diforders of the 
“ army.” Whereupon his Highnefs, upon full con- 
fideration of the mifehiefs that would attend his fll^icc, 
if he fhould confent to the matter of thofe demands, or 
comply with the manner of the demanding, fent him 
word, “ that he would not for the prcl'ent grant any fuch 
“ commiffionand wifhed him “ to purfuc the former 
“ counfels and refolutions, in advancing towards the 
“ enemy; all things being in a good forwardnefs in 
“ Cornwall to fecond him.” And lb there was no fur¬ 
ther preffing that overture; however, he prefumed to 
ftyle himfeif, in all his warrants, and treaties with the 
commiffioners, and in fome orders which he printed, 
“ General of the Weft.”- 

The fudden and unexpected lofs of Briftol was a new 
earthquake in all the little quarters the King had left, 
and no lefs broke all the meafures which had been taken, 
and the defigns which had been contrived, than the lofs 
of the battle of Nafeby had done. The King had made 
hafte from Ludlow, that the Scottilh army might no 
more be able to interrupt him; and with very little reft 
paffetl through Shropfhire and Derbyshire, till he came 
to Wellbeck, a houfe of the Marquis of Newcaftle in 
Nottinghamfhire, then a garrifon for his Majefty; where 
lie nefrefhed himfeif, and his troops, two days; and, as 

far 
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far as any refolution was fixed in thofe days, the purpofe 
was, ft to march diredtly into Scotland, to join with the 
“ Marquis of Mountrofe who had, upon the matter, 
reduced that whole kingdom. During his Majefty’3 
ibort ftay at Wellbeck, the Governor of Newark, with 
the commiflioners for Nottingham and Lincoln, repaired 
to him, as likewife all thofe gentlemen of Yorkfhire who 
had been in Pontefradt-caftle, (which, after a long and 
worthy defence, was lately, for mere want of all kind of 
provifions, furrendered upon good conditions; whereby, 

“ all the foldiers had liberty to repair to their own 
“ houfes, and might live quietly there,”) whereupon the 
gentlemen allured the King, “ they were as ready as ever 
“ to ferve him, when they Ihould be required.” Whether 
the wonted irrefolution of thofe about the King, or the 
imagination, upon this report of the gentlemen, that a 
body of foot might be fpeedily gathered together in 
thofe parts, (which was enough encouraged by the cheer- 
fulnefs of all the gentlemen of the l'evcral counties), 
prevailed, or not, fo it was, that the King was perluaded, 

4t * that it was not belt to continue his march, with that 
“ fpeed he intended, towards Mountrole; but that it 
“ would be better to fend an exprefs to him, to agree 
« upon a fit place for their meeting ; and in the mean 
« time, his Majefty might be able to refrelh his wearied 
“ troops, and to raife a body of foot in thofe parts.” To 
which purpofe, Doncafter was propofed as a fit place to 
begin in: and to Doncafter, thereupon, the King went; T i,e Kin,; 
and the gentlemen fo well performed their undertaking, 
that, within three days, there was an appearance of full 
three thoufand foot; who undertook, within four and 
twenty hours, to appear well armed, and ready to march 
with his Majefty, what way foever he would go. 

Here again the King’s froward fortune deprived him 
3x2 of 
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of this opportunity to put himfelf into a pofture of war. 
That very night, they received intelligence, “ that David 
** Lefley was come to Rotheram with all the Scottifh 
“ hbrfewhich was within ten rtiiles of Doncafter. 
The news whereof fo confounded them, (as beaten 
and baffled troops do not naturally, in arihort time, re¬ 
cover courage enough to endure the light of an enemy), 
that they concluded “ he came in purfuit of the King, 
“ and therefore that it was now too late to proceed upon 
“ their northern expedition, and that the King mull 
** fpeedily remove to a greater dillance for his own l'e- 
“ curity.” Whereupon, he made hafte (without expect¬ 
ing that recruit of foot) from Doncafter, back again to 
Newark. 10 Newark; refolving then to go diredtly to Oxford; 
whereas, in truth, David Lefley knew nothing of the 
King’s being in thofe parts; but, upon fudden orders 
from Scotland, was required to march, with all poffible 
expedition, with the horfe, to relieve his own country 
from being totally over-run and fubdued by the Marquis 
of Mountrofe; who had then actually taken Edin¬ 
burgh. The orders had no fooner come to the Scottifh 
army before Hereford, but he begun his march, without 
the leaft apprehenfion of any enemy in his way, till he 
fhould come into Scotland ; and fo, as he had made a 
very long march that day, he came tired and wearied 
with his troops that night into Rotheram. And he 
corifefled aftewvards, £f if the King had then fallen upon 
“ him, as he might ealily have done, he had found him 
“ in a very ill pofture to have made refiftance, and had 
abfolutely preferred Mountrofe.” But by his fo hid¬ 
den retreat, David Lefley was at liberty to purfue his 
'Mountrofe march for Scotland, and came upon Mountrofe, before 
ttefcared expedited fuch an enemy; and fo prevented his future 
triumph, that lie was compelled with great lofs to retire 

again 
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agais into the Highlands; and Lefley returned time 
enough to relieve and fupport the Scottifh army, after 
they were compelled to rife from Hereford. 

The King now ; with great expedition, profacuted his 
journey to Oxford, though not without making fome ford s 
ftarts out of the way; by which he had opportunity 
to beat up fome quarters of new levied horfe for the fer- 
vice of the Parliament; and, before the end of Auguft, 
he arrived at Oxford where he did.not flay more than 
two days, but departed from thence again to Worcefter, 
with a refolution to attempt the relief of Hereford; 
which had defended itfelf bravely, and very much weak¬ 
ened the Scottifh army by frequent fallics. They had 
only a body of eight hundred tired horfe remaining, 
which David Lefley left behind him when he marched 
with the reft into Scotland; and therefore the railing 
that flege was thought the lefs difficult; and with this 
refolution his Majefty left Oxford the third day after he 
came thither. Upon his arrival at Ragland, he was ccr- Thrno- to 
tainly informed,that Fairfax had befieged Briftol R<,6 ' and ' 
for which nobody underwent any trouble ; for all men 
looked upon that place as well fortified, manned, and 
victualled; and the King even then received a very 
cheerful letter from Prince Rupert; in which, “ he un- 
“ dertook to defend it full four months.” So that the 
liege being begun fo late in the year as the beginning of 
September, there was reafonable hope that the army 
might be ruined, before the town taken. Therefore the 
King profecuted his former refolution, at leaft to en¬ 
deavour the relief of Hereford. And as he was upon 
his march thither, he received intelligence, “ that the The Scot* 
“ Scottiftx army, upon the notice of his purpofe, 

“ that morning rifen in great diforder and confufion, 

“ and refolved to make their retreat on the Wclffi fide the Nona, 

3x3 “ of 
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“ of the > river, and fo to pafs through Gloucester.” 
This news was fo welcome, and his Majefty was received 
with fo full joy into the city of Hereford, that he flipped 
the opportunity he then had of difcommoding at leaft, 
if not ruining the Scottifh army; which now palled 
through a ftrange country, where they had never been, 
and where the whole nation was extremely odious to the 
people. Nor would the Governor of Gloucefter fuffer 
them to pafs through his garrifon, till they fent him 
word plainly, “ that if they might not pafs through that 
“ town, they knew they Ihould be very welcome to pafs 
“ through Worccfter;” by which argument he was con¬ 
vinced ; fo that lie permitted them to go through that 
town, from whence they profecuted their march into the 
North. If, in all this time, they had been purfued by 
the King’s horfe, confidering the final! body they had 
of their own, there is little doubt to be made very many, 
if not the greater pan of that army, had been de- 
ftroyed. 

But the King’s heart was now fo wholly fet upon the 
relief of Briftol, that nothing elfe was thought upon, 
which might in any degree delay it. And fo the King, 
from Hereford, advertifed Prince Rupert, “ that he had 
“ raifed the liege of Hereford, and that the Scots were 
“ marched northward ; that he intended fpeedily to re- 
u lieve him ; and in order to it, that he had then com- 
“ manded General Goring, to draw what force he could 
“ out of the Weft ; and to march to the Somerfetfhire 
“ fide of Briftol; and that his Majefty would himfelf 
u have a body of three thoufand foot, drawn out of the 
“ feveral garrifons of thofe parts, which Ihould pafs over 
“ the Severn, about Berkley-caftle on Gloucefterlhire 
“ fide ; and that his horfe, which were then above three 
“ thoufand, Ihould at the fame time ford the Severn not 

“ far 
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“ far from Gloucefter,” (as they might have done), 
“ and *fo join with his foot; and by this means, all 
“ things being well concerted, they might hopefully fall 
“ on Fairfax’s quarters on both fides.” And the better 
tf> bring all this to pafs, the King himfelf went the 
lecond time to Ragland, the houle of the Marquis of 
Worcefter ; fending the horfe to thofe feveral places, as 
might heft facilitate the execution of the delign that was 
formed for the relief of Briftol. 

But when the King came to Ragland, he received the 
terrible information of the furrender of Briftol, which 
he fo little apprehended, that if the evidence thereof had 
not been unqueftionable, it could not have been believed. 
With what indignation, and dejection of mind, the King 
received this advertifement, needs no other defeription 
and enlargement, than the fetting down, in the very 
words of it, the letter which the King writ thereupon to 
Prince Rupert; which, conlidering the unfpeakable in¬ 
dulgence his Majefty had ever fhew’ed towards that 
Prince, is fufficient evidence, how highly he was offended 
and incenfed by that aft; which yet he took forne time 
fad^r to think of, and conffder, before he would allow 
himfelf to abate fo much of his natural candour towards 
him. As foon as he received that furprifing intelligence, 
he prefently removed from Ragland, and returned to 
Hereford, the poll he chofe wherein to conffder the def- 
peratenefs of the condition he was in, and to enter upon 
new confultations. To that purpofe, he fent orders 
“ for all the officers, and their troops, which had been 
“ fent into Shropfhire, Worcefterfliire, and South 
“ Wales, to provide for the relief of Briftol, to attend 
“ him there.” And as foon as he came to Hereford, 
he difpatched an exprefs with this letter to Prince Ru¬ 
pert. 


3 *4 
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Hereford, \\th Sept. 1645. 

Uuerto” 5 ’* f Nephew, 

Prince Ru- « 'Though the lofs of Briftol be a great blow to me, 

pert upon 0 \ , 

his far- a yet your furrendering it as you did, is of fo much 

Briftol. “ affii&ion to me, that it makes me not only forget the 
£< confederation of that place, but is likewife the greateft 
“ trial of my conftancy that hath yet befallen me; for 
“ what is to be done, after one that is fo near me as 
“ you Are, both in blood and friendfhip, fubmits himfelf 
“ to fo mean an adtion ? (I give it the eafieft term) 
“ fuch—I have fo much to fay, that I will fay no more 
“ of it: only, left raftmefs of judgment be laid to my 
“ charge, I muft remember you of your letter of the 
“ 12th of Auguft, where^r you affined me, that, if no 
“ mutiny happened, you. “would keep Briftol for four 
“ months. Did you keep it four days ? Was there any 
“ thing like a mutiny ? More queftions might be alked, 
“ but now, I confefs, to little purpole: my conclufion 
“ is, to delire you to feek your fubfiftence, until it fhall 
“ pleafe God to determine, of my condition, fomewhere 
“beyond feas; to which end I fend you herewith a 
“ pafs; and I pray God to make you fenfxble of your 
“ prefent condition, and give you means to redeem wfiat 


“ you have loft; for I fhall have no greater joy in a 
“ vhftory, than a juft occafion without blulhing to allure 
‘‘^U'Of my being 

“ Your loving uncle, and moft faithful friend, C. R.' r 


With this letter, the King fent a revocation of all 
commiffions formerly granted to Prince Rupert, and 
flgnified his pleafure to the Lords of the Council at Ox¬ 
ford, whither Prince Rupert was retired with his troops 
from Briftol, “ that they fhould require Prince kupert 
“ to deliver into their hands his commiflioH.” And 

whether 
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whether the King had really fome apprehenfion that he 
might make fome difficulty in giving it up, and make 
fome diforder in Oxford, or whether it was the effect of 
other men’s counfels, his Majefty, at the fame time, fent 
a warrant likewife ,for the prefent impriforiment of 
Colonel Leg, (who was Governor of Oxford), as a per- 
fon much in the Prince’s favour, and therefore like to be 
fubfervient to any of his commands. But this circum- 
ftance of rigour made the other judgment upon the 
Prince thought to be over fudden, “ that he ffiould be 
“ made the firft example of the King’s feverity, when 
“ fo many high epormities and mifcarriages of others 
“ had pa{fed without being called in queftion.” And as 
nobody fufpe&ed the Prince’s want of duty in fubmit- 
ting to the King’s pleafure, fo Colonel Leg was generally 
believed to be a man of that entire loyalty to the King, 
that he was above all temptations : this circumftance of 
committing the Governor, made the other to be likewife 
fufpedled to be more the effedt of the power of fome po¬ 
tent adverfaries, than of the King’s own feverity. 

When the Prince of Wales came to Launcefton from 
Exeter, (which was about the middle of September), 
after the lofs of Briftol, and the motion of the enemy 
inclined weftward, it was then thought fit to draw all the 
Trained Bands of Cornwall to Launcefton, and as many 
©f them as could be perfuaded, to march eaftwardj it 
being agreed at Exeter, “ that, if the enemy gave time, 
“ the force of both counties (fave what was necefiary to 
“ be continued at Plymouth) fhould be drawn to Tiver- 
“ ton, and, upon that pafs, to fight with the rebelsfor 
the better compaffing whereof, it was ordered, “ that 
“ Sir Richard Greenvil Ihould command all the Corniffi 
“ Trained Bands, whereunto Ihould be added his own „ 
“ three regiments, which he had formerly carried to 

“ Taun- 
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“ Tauntonwho took thcmfelves to be fo difobliged, 
both officers and foidiers, (as in truth they were), by the 
Lord Goring, that they were abfolutely difbanded, and 
could by no other means be gotten together, but upon 
affurance that they ffiould be commanded by Sir Rich¬ 
ard Greenvil. Things being thus fettled, Greenvil 
feemed well fatisfied, having all the refpedl and encou¬ 
ragement from the Prince that was defired, or could be 
given; and without any other indifpofition, than that, 
once in two or three days, he would write a letter either 
to the Prince himfelf, the lords, or Mr. Fanfhaw, extol¬ 
ling himfelf, and reproaching tlie Lord Goring’s plun¬ 
dering horfe, and fometimes Sir John Berkley; in all 
which he ufed a very extraordinary licence. 

During the Prince’s being at Exeter, Sir John Berkley 
had defired, “ that, in reipedt his continual prefence 
“ would be neceffary at Exeter, fince the enemy ap- 
“ parently looked that way, his Highnefs would difpofe 
“ the command of the forces before Plymouth to fuch 
“ a perfon as he thought fit; who might diligently at- 
“ tend that fervice.” There was a general inclination to 
have Cent back Sir Richard Greenvil to that charge, 
which it was vifible he looked few:; but there were three 
great points to be confidered"; the firft, the pretence that 
Gctteral Digby had to that command; to whom it 
0|$§§nally belonged; and both he, and the Earl of 
Briftol, expedled it upon this alteration; he being at 
that time fo well recovered in his health, that he was 
well able to execute the command: the next, that if it 
fhould be offered to Greenvil, he would infill upon fuch 
allignations of contributions, as would make the fub- 
fiitence of the army and of the garrifons impoflible: 
the laft and the greateft w-as, that the whole defign 
being now to draw fuch a body together, as might give 
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the rebels battle, this could not be without the Comifh 
Trained Bands, and thofe other foldiers, who had run 
from their colours; neither of which would march with¬ 
out Sir Richard Greenvil; and it was apparent, if he 
went to Plymouth*thofe old foldiers would go to him. 
Belides, his experience and a&ivity was then thought 
mod necelTary to the marching army; where there was 
a great dearth of good officers. Hereupon, it was re- 
folved that General Digby ffiould again refume the 
Charge about Plymouth, but upon any extraordinary 
occafion, and advance of the enemy, he was to receive 
orders from Sir Richard Greenvil; and accordingly, 
upon Sir Richard Greenvil’s advancing into Devon, and 
fixing a quarter at Okington, Digby was ordered fo to 
do; which he obferved accordingly. 

In the beginning of October, the Lord Goring per- 
fuaded the commilfioners of Devon, upon his promife 
to puniffi and fupprefs all diforders in the foldiery, and 
that the markets ffiould be tree, “ to double the contri- 
“ bution of the county for fix weeks, and to affign half 
“ thereof to his armyby virtue whereof he railed vafi: 
fums of money; but abated nothing of the former dif¬ 
orders and prefl'ures: and the money fo railed, inftead of 
being regularly diftributed among!!; the foldiers, was dif- 
pofed to fuch perfons as he thought fit by his warrants 
to direct. But no fooner was Sir Thomas Fairfax- ! 'li- 
vanced as far as Cullampton, than the Lord Goring gave 
over the thought of defending Devon, and, by his letter 
of the eleventh of Odlober to the Lord Colepepper, 
faid, “ that he had fent all the horfe, but one thoufand, 
<c weftward, under the command of the Major Genera), 
“ to join with the Corniffi ; who were to advance ; and 
“ that himfelf, with one thoufand horfe, and all his foot, 
“ refolved to ftay in Exeter to defend that town, if the 

“enemy 
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“ enemy came before it; or to be ready to attend their 
‘ f rear, if they marched forward and therefore defired, 
u that his Highnefs would appoint whom he thought 
“ fit, to give orders to the Lord Wentworth, his Major 
“ General, who was prepared not to difpute orders fent 
“ by any fubftituted by the Prince.” Hereupon, the 
Prince had appointed Sir Richard Greenvil “ to advance 
te with the Cornifh to Okington,” and diredted the Ma¬ 
jor General “ to receive orders from himbut, by that 
time they two had difpofed themfelves in order, as they 
did very handfomely and cheerfully, General Goring 
changed his mind, and, within four days after his former 
letter, he retired with his thoufand horfe out of Exeter 
to Newton Bufhell; and then fent to the Prince, by a 
letter to the Lord Colepepper, to know whether Sir 
“ Richard Greenvil fhould receive orders from him; 
“ and offered to undertake any defign with Sir Richard 
“ Greenvil, or by himfelf, as the Prince fhould dire61; 
“ or that if his prefence and command fhould be 
“ thought, on the account of any indilpofition in the 
“ Cornifh towards him, probable to produce any incon- 
“ venience to the fervice, he would willingly, for that 
“ expedition, refign his command to any perfon the 
“ Prince would defign for itintimating withal, “ that 
, ‘|| the Lord Hop ton had it, the Lord Wentworth 
" Ivould willingly receive orders from him.” His High¬ 
nefs, the next day, writ to him, “ that he committed 
“ the management of the whole to his lordfhip; and 
“ had commanded Sir Richard Greenvil to receive or- 
“ ders from him, who had then a good body of Cornifh 
“ with him, and power to draw off the men from Ply- 
mouth, if there fhould be occafion.” 

The King’s having been in that perpetual motion, as 
hath been mentioned before, kept the exprefs that had 

been 
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been fent to him from the counfellors, upon the firft 
fignification of his pleafure concerning the Prince’s 
tranfportation into France, from delivering that letter for 
fome time. So that it was the middle of October before 
they received his IVlajefty’s further direction. Then this 
letter to the Lord Colepepper was brought back by the 
fame cxprefs. 

“ Colepepper, 

“ I have feen and confidered your difpatches; and The King 1 * 
“ for this time you muft be content with refults without «n"nK°the 
“ the reafons, leaving you to find them: Lord Goring 
“ muft break through to Oxford with his horfe, and 
“ from thence, if he can, find me out, wherefoever he 
“ fhall underftand I fhall be; the region about Newark 
“ being, as I conceive, the moft: likely place. But that 
“ which is of more neceflity, indeed abfolute, is, 

“ that, with the beft conveniency, the moft fecrecy, 

“ and greateft expedition. Prince Charles be tranf- 
“ ported into France ; whefS his mother is to have the 
“ foie care of him, in all things but one, which is his 
“ religion; and that muft ftill be under the care of the 
“ Bifhop of Salifbury; and this I undertake his mother 
“ fhall fubmit unto: concerning which, by my next 
“ difpatch, I will advertife her; this is all; fo I reft 

“ Your moft allured friend, Charles R." 

Though this letter was writ after the lofs of Briftol, 
yet when it arrived, the hopes of the Weft were not 
thought defperate; and it was abfolutely concluded be¬ 
tween the lords, “ that, as the perfon of the Prince was 
“ never to be in hazard of being furprifed, fo he was 
“ not to be tranfported out of the King’s dominions, 

“ but upon apparent, vifible neceflity, in point of fafety 
• and 
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and the very fufpicion of his going had been, both by 
the Lord Goring and others, envioufly whifpered, to the 
great difheartening of the people; fo that (befides that 
an unfeafonable attempt of going might have been dif- 
appointed) they faw that the lofs of the whole Weft, 
both garrifons and army, would immediately have at¬ 
tended that acftion; and therefore they thought, they 
fhould be abfolved, in point of duty, by the King, if 
they only preferved themfelves in a power of obeying 
him, without executing his command at that time; 
cfpecially fince General Goring thought it not reafonable 
to obferve the orders, which were font to him at the 

a 

fame time, for marching towards the King, nor fo much 
as advifed with his Highnefs, or communicated that he 
had received any fuch orders; and yet his Highnefs let 
him know, “ that he was well content, that he ftiould 
" break through with his horfe to the Kingwhich he 
might have done. 

The enemy, having gained Tiverton, made no great 
hafte to the weft of Exeter, but fpent their time in forti¬ 
fying fome houfes near the town, on the eaft fide, with¬ 
out receiving the leaft difturbance from the army ; the 
Lord Goring entertaining himfelf in his ufual jollity be¬ 
tween Exeter, Totnefs, and Dartmouth; it being pub¬ 
licity fpoken in Exeter, “ that the Lord Goring intended 
“ to leave the army, and fpeedily to go beyond feas, and 
“ that Lieutenant General Porter rel’olved to go to the 
“ Parliamentlong before the Prince underftood Gene¬ 
ral Goring’s refolution to go into France, by any inti¬ 
mation from himfelf. The twentieth of November, his 
lordftiip writ a letter from Exeter to the Prince by the 
Lord Wentworth, “ that, now that the enemy and his 
u lordftiip were fettled in their winter quarters,” (whereas 
the enemy was then as ftirring as ever), “ he did beg 

(< 'leave 
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“ leave of his Highnefs to fpend fome time, for the re- 
te covery of his health, in France intimating, “ that 
“ he hoped to do his Highnefs fome notable fervice by 
“ that journey and deli red, “ that his army might re- 
<e main entirely under the command of the Lord Went- 
“ worth” (whereas, not above a fortnight before, he had 
writ, “ that the Lord Wentworth was very willing to re- 
“ ceive orders from the Lord Hopton”) “ until his re- 
“ turn; which, he laid, fhould be in two months 
and fo having difpatched the Lord Wentworth with this 
letter to the Prince to Truro, his lordfhip, never attend¬ 
ing his Highnefs’s leave or approbation, went the fame, 
or the next day, to Dartmouth; where he Hayed no 
longer than till he could procure a pallage into France; 
whither, with the firft wind, fye was tranfported; Lieu-The Lord 
tenant General Porter, at the fame time, declining the 
exercife of his command, and having received feveral trancc '- 
meflages, letters, and a pals from the enemy for his 
going to London. After the knowledge whereof. Ge¬ 
neral Goring ligned a warrant for the levying two hun¬ 
dred pounds upon the country for the bearing his charges. 

The Lord Wentworth, at the time of his being then at 
Truro, told fome of his confidents,that the Lord Go- 
(t ring intended to return no more to the army, of into 
“ England ; but relied upon him to preferve the horfe 
“ from being engaged, till he could procure a licence 
“ from the Parliament to tranfport them, for the fervice 
“ of a foreign prince, which would be a fortune to the 
“ "officers,” And the Major General faid afterwards at 
Launcefton, “ that he could not underftand the Lord 
“ Goring’s defigns; for that, at his going from the 
“ army, he gave the officers great charge to preferve 
“ their regiments, for he had hope to get leave to tranf- 
“ pojrt them and within few days after he arrived at 

Paris, 
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Paris, he fent Captain Porridge into England, to fetch 
all his laddie horfes, and horfes of fervice, upon . pre¬ 
tence that he was to prefent them in France; though at 
the fame time he allured his friends, “ that he was re- 
“ turning fpeedily with men and money which was 
not the more believed by his fending for his horfes. 

Though there had been no great modefty ufed in the 
difcourfcs of the people towards General Goring, from 
the time of his firft fattening in the Weft, efpecially of 
the Corniih, whom he had moft unlkilfully irreconciled 
to him, by his continual negledts and contempts of 
them, (as he would ufually before Taunton, when he 
viewed his foot, clap an Irilhman, or one of thofe fol- 
diers who came out of Ireland, who doubtlefs were good 
men, on the fhoulders, and tell him, in the hearing of 
the reft, “ that he was worth ten Corniih cowards," the 
greateft part of his prefent ftrength, and all his future 
hopes depending upon the Corniih, many whereof had 
reafon to believe themfelves not inferior to any who had 
ferved the King), yet from the'time that he left the 
army, and went for France, they gave themfelves, a 
greater licence ; Mid declared, “«that he had, from the 
“ beginning, combined with the rebels; and having 
,f wafted and ruined all the.fupplies which had been fent 
“ him, had'now left a dilfolute and odious army to the 
“ mercy of the enemy, and to a county more juftly in- 
** cenfed, arid confequently more mercilefs than they. 
“ They compared the lofs of Weymouth, in the view of 
“ his army, after he had,,been in the town, and when the 
“ whole direction was in him, with the counter-fcuftle 
“ at Petherton-bridge, when two of his ’own parties, 
“ purfuing the orders they had received, fought with 
c f each other, whilft the enemy retired to their own 
“ ftrengths: they remembered the voluntary, wanton, 

“ incenling 
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“ inccnfing the country ; the difcountenancing the gar- 
“ rifon of Lamport, and diffolving it; the eating the 
“ provifions of the reft ; the cherilhing the club-men; 
u and the lying with his whole army before Taunton 
“ full fix weeks, (ijfter he had declared the enemy to be 
“ in his mercy, within fix days), and in that time (pre~ 
“ tending that he would in a few days ftarve them) he 
“ fuffered great quantities of provifions to be carried 
“ into them, through his own quarters, and feveral in- 
“ terviews and private meetings to be by his brother 
“ Porter (whofe integrity he had before fufpeCted) and 
“ the chief officers of the rebels: the neglecting Ijis 
“ body of foot, during the time that he lay before 
Taunton, by which he fuffered above two thoufand to 
run away. They talked of the beating up his head 
“ quarter the day before the rout at Lamport at noon- 
“ day, for which no man was ever called to a council of 
« war ; and that total rout at Lamport, as two of the 
“ moft fupine and unfoldierly defeats, that were ever 
“ known; before which, or in thofe ftraits, or upon 
“ any other occafions of advice, that he never called a 
“ council of war to confider what was to be done; 
“ and in that laft bufinefs of Lamport, himfelf was fo 
“ far from being prefent, that coming in great diforder 
«- to Bridgewater, he faid, he had loft his foot and 
« cannon; which indeed were brought off entirely by 
« the care and diligence of the Lord Wentworth and 
« Sir Jofeph Wagftaff. They talked of his unheard of 
« hegleCting the army, after that retreat at Bridgewater, 
,c infomuch as of between three and four thoufand foot, 
« which himfelf confefied he had after that bufinefs, 
«< (and, if his lofs had been no greater than he owned, 
muft have been a far greater number), within fixteen 
« days, he had not thirteen hundred, nor ever after 
• VOL. II. Y. a. 3 Y “ recovered 
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“ recovered a man, but what was gotten up by the a&i- 
“ vity and authority of the Prince. Laftly, they remem- 
“ bered his lying in Devonfhire from the beginning of 
"July, which was about, the time of his retreat from 
" Lamport, to the end of November,*when he went to 
" France, (which was five months), with a body of above 
“ four thoufand horfe and foot; deftroying and irreconcil- 
“ ing the country to the King and the caufe, without 
“ making the leaft attempt, or in any degree looking 
" after the enemy ; whilft the rebels, by formal fieges, 
“ took in the garrifons of Bridgewater, Sherborne, and 
" Briftol, and many other important holds.” 

Upon the whole matter, comparing his words and his 
adlions, laying his doing and his not doing together, 
they concluded, “ that if he had been confederate with 
" the enemy, and been corrupted to betray the Weft, 
" he could not have taken a more effectual way to do 
" it; fince he had not intereft enough by any overt 
" a 6 l to have put it into their powerand therefore 
they who had a greater opinion of his wit, courage, and 
conduc'd, than of his confidence and integrity, pre¬ 
fumed the failing was in .the latter; towards which opi¬ 
nion they were the more inclined, by many difeourfes 
negligently let fall by the enemy in their quarters, 
" that they were fure enough of Goring;” and by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax’s applying himfelf to the taking thofe 
ftrong places after the rout at Lamport, without ever 
confidcring or looking after the Lord Goring’s army ; 
which, he could not but know, confifted of a body of 
horfe, equal in number to his own; and had reafon to 
apprehend thofe two populous counties of Devon and 
Cornwall could quickly recruit the foot; “which negli- 
“ gence (faid they) Fairfax could never be guilty 
“ of, if he had not been well affured, that thofe forces? 

“ fhould 
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t£ fhould work them no inconvenience;” befides that, 
being unpurfued, Goring might eafily have made an 
efcape, and joined with the King, and fo have -diverted 
all the enemy’s defigns upon the Weft. 

Others, who were not enough in love with the Lord 
Goring, to defire to be joined with him in any truft, yet 
in their opinions clearly abfolved him from any combi¬ 
nation with the enemy, or defign of treachery, and im¬ 
puted the flow managing the bufinefs, at his firft coming 
into the Weft, and overflipping fome opportunities of 
advantage, to his defire of being fettled in that com¬ 
mand, and fo not jnaking hafte, left, the work being 
done, he might be neceffitated to leave thofe parts, and 
be called to the King; for, without doubt, though there 
was a reconciliation made between him and Prince Ru¬ 
pert to that degree, that all. the countenance General 
Goring received from Court in prejudice of the Prince’s 
authority, and of -his Council, was procured for him 
purely by that Prince; who in one of his letters to 
him, at fuch time as he was before Taunton, ufed thefe 
words; “ what you defire in your letter, on the twenty- 
“ fccond of May, fhall be obferved ; and allure yourlelf 
“ that Prince Rupert ftiall maintain General Goring’s 
honour and power, and fhall lofe his life, rather than 
“ General Goring fhall fuffer for Prince Rupert;” which 
letter (as he did any others, which he received from his 
Majefty, or the fecretaries, in cipher) he communicated 
to the company in all his adls of good fellowfhip ; yen, 

I fay, it was very evident, he was refolved never to be 
in the fame army with Prince Rupert under his com¬ 
mand ; and all his loofe and fcandalous fpeeches they 
imputed to an innate licence he had always given him- 
felf ; and his grofs and unfortunate overfights, to the 
dazinefs and una&ivity of his nature; which could better 

3 y a purfue, 
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purfue, and make advantages upon good fucceffes, than 
flruggle and contend with difficulties and ftraits. " And 
they who had been neareft the obfervation found a 
great difference between the prefentnefs of his mind and 
vivacity in a fudden attempt, though never fo full of 
danger, and an enterprife that required more delibera¬ 
tion, and muff be attended with patience, and a fteady 
circumfpedlion; as if his mind could not be long bent. 
And therefore he had been obferved to give over a 
game, fooner than gamefters that have been thought to 
have lefs fire. Many other paflages rauft be attributed 
to his perfect hatred of all the perfons of the Council, 
after he found they would not comply with his defires, 
and to his particular ambition.; and both thofe paffions 
of ambition and revenge might tranfport his nature 
beyond any limits. But what he meant by his difeourfe 
at parting to the officers, for the keeping the horfe for 
the fervice of fame foreign Prince, was never under- 
flood, except he did really believe, that he fhould 
fhortly return with a body of foot; and fo, that they 
fhould not be forward to engage with the enemy, or elfe 
to keep fuch a dependence upon him from the officers, 
that they fhould always hope for employment under him. 

Whilft Sir Richard Greenvil flayed at Okington, he 
had feveral ftrange defigns; which he always com¬ 
municated to the Prince, or lords, in writing; one 
of which was, “ to cut a deep trench from Barnftable 
“ to the fouth fea, for the fpace of near forty miles; 
“ by which, he faid, he would defend all Cornwall, 
“ and fo much of Devon, againft the world;” and 
many fuch impoffible undertakings; at which they 
who underftood matters of that nature thought him 
befides himfelf. Notwithftanding the Trained Bands 
of Cornwall returned to their homes, (having, flayed out 
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their month; which was their firft contrail). Sir Richard 
Greenvil flayed ft ill at Okington, with his three regi¬ 
ments of old foldiers, having barricadoed the town ; the 
pafs being of very great importance to hinder the ene¬ 
my from any communication with Plymouth. Arid in¬ 
deed the reputation of his being there with a greater 
ftrength than in truth he had at any time, was a great 
means of keeping the rebels on the eaft fide of Exeter ; 
as appears by their hidden advance, as foon as he re¬ 
moved from that poll; which he did about the end of 
November, without giving the leaft advice to the Prince 
offuch his purpofe!,and contrary to the exprels defire 
of the Lords Capel and Colepepper, who were then at 
Exeter, and, hearing of his refolution, had written to 
him very earneftly “ not to remove.” He fuddenly re¬ 
tired with his three regiments from Okington into 
Cornwall, and muftered his men upon the river Tamar, 
that divides Cornwall from Devon, with exprefs com¬ 
mand “ to guard the paries, and not to fuffer any of 
“ the Lord Goring’s men, upon what pretence or war- 
“ rant l'oever, to come into Cornwall.” For the better 
doing whereof, he caufed the country to come in to 
work at their bridges and paries, as he had done before, 
moft unreafonably, for the fortifying of Layncefton; 
and caufed proclamations, and orders of his own, to be 
read throughout Cornwall, in the churches, “ that if 
« any of the Lord Goring’s forces” (whom in thofe 
writings he cliarged with all the odious reproaches for 
plundering) <£ fhould offer to come into Cornwall, they 
“ fhould ring the bells, and thereupon the whole coun- 
“ ty fhould rife, and beat them outby thefe un¬ 
heard of and unwarrantable means, preparing the coun¬ 
try to fuch a hatred of the Lord Goring, and his forces, 
that they rather defired the company of the rebels; fo 
. ' ■ 3 y 3 alienating 
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alienating all men’s fpirits from relifting of the enemy ; 
and all this without fo much as communication with the 
Prince, till it was executed. 

About the laft week of November, he came himfelf 
to Truro to the Prince, on the fame day that his High- 
nefs had received letters from the lords at Exeter, of 
the extreme ill confequence of Sir Richard Greenvil’s 
drawing off from Okington; upon encouragement 
whereof, a ftrong party of the enemy was come to Kir- 
ton. Whereupon his Highnefs fent for Sir Richard 
Greenvil; and, in council, acquainted him with thofe 
letters, and other intelligence that ire had received of 
the enemy, and deftred him to confider what was now to 
be done. The next day, without attending his High¬ 
nefs any more, but returning to his houfe at Worring- 
ton, he writ a long letter to Mr. Fanfhaw of his ad¬ 
vice, which he deftred might be communicated to the 
lords; which was, “ that his Highnefs Ihould fend to the 
“ Parliament for a treaty, and Ihould offer, if he might 
“ enjoy the revenue of the Dutchy of Cornwall, and 
t( that they would not advance to difturb him in that 
“ county, that he would not attempt any thing upon 
“ them, but that they Ihould enjoy the freedom of all 
“ their ports in Cornwall for trade, without any difturb- 
“ ance by his Majefty’s ftrips:” and fo, in plain Englifh, 
to fit ftill- a neuter between the King and the Parliament, 
at a time when there was a body of horfe fuperior to the 
enemy in thofe parts; and when an equal proportion of 
foot might have been gotten together; and when his 
Majefty had not the face of an army in any other part 
of England. The Prince was very much troubled at 
this letter, and the more, becaufe he found Sir Richard 
Greenvil had contracted a great friendlhip with fuch of 
■his Highnefs’s fervants, as he had reafon to believe lefs 

zealous 
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zealous and intent upon the honour and profperity of 
.the King; and becaufe he had difeovered he laboured 
very much to infufe a jealoufy into the Governor of 
Pendennis-caltle, “ that the Prince intended to remove 
“ him from that command, and to confer it upon the 
“ Lord Hopton;” to which purpofe he had written to the 
Governor from Okington, (when the Lord Hopton, and 
the Chancellbr, were lent down thither to allilt him in 
the fortifying and fupplying that caftle ; which if they 
had not done, it would not have held out, as it did af¬ 
terwards), “ that the Lord Hopton had a commillion to 
“ take that charge /rom him ; but that he fhould not 
“ fuifier luch an affront to be put upon him ; for he, 
“ and all his friends, would ftick to him in itwhere¬ 
as there was never the leaft thought or intention to make 
any alteration in that government. 

Shortly after that letter of the twenty-feventh, Sir 
Kichard Greenvil vvrif again to Mr. Fanihaw, to know 
how his propolitions were approved ; to which, by di- 
redion, he returned, “ that the Council had not been 
“ yet together lince the receipt of them; the Lords 
“ Capel and Colepepper being not then returned from 
“ Exeter-; and that therefore his propolitions had not 
“ been yet debated.” He proceeded in the mean time 
in his fortifications there, and, about the middle of De¬ 
cember, the Prince continuing at Truro, he lent feveral 
letters to the gentlemen of the county “ to meet him at 
“ Launccftonone of which letters I faw, to Colonel 
Kichard Arundel; in which, “ he defired him to bring 
“ as many gentlemen, and others of ability, as he could, 

“ as well the difaffe&ed, as well-affedcd; for that he in- 
“ tended to communicate to them fome propolitions, 

“ which he had formerly preferred to the Prince, and 
“ though they were not hearkened to there, he believed 

3 y 4 “ would 
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“ would be very acceptable to his countrymen of Corn- 
“ wallbut the Prince’s fudden going to Taviftock 
.disappointed that meeting. 

s* Shortly after the Lord Goring’s going into France, 
the Prince, being ipformed from Exeter, “ that the 
“ enemy, at the fame time having finifhed their works, 
“ which kept the city from any relief on the eaft fide, 
“ were now drawing their forces to the well fide, where- 
“ by that city would be fpeedily diftrefled thought it 
neceflary to fend the Lords Brentford, Capel, Hop- 
ton, and Colepepper, to confer with the Lord Went¬ 
worth; who lay then at Afhburton, fix miles from 
Totnefs, and with Sir Richard GreenviJ^ho was ready 
to draw fome foot into Devon, to the end that fuch an 
underftanding might be fettled between them two, that 
the fervice might proceed: their lordlhips being di- 
redled, by infrructions under his Highnefs’s hand, upon 
confideration of the ftate of the forces, and conference 
with the Lord Wentworth, and Sir Richard Greenvil, 
to advife what fpcedy courfe fhould be taken for the re¬ 
lief of Exeter, (the Prince having at the fame time dif- 
burfed a thoufand pound ready money to two merchants 
of Exeter, for provifion of corn for that city), prefum¬ 
ing that both the one and the other would have been 
very ready to have received and followed the advice 
which their lordlhips fhould give. 

The place of meeting was appointed to be Taviftock ; 
where every body was, fave the Lord Wentworth ; but 
he failing, the lords, having directed Sir Richard 
Greenvil how to difpofe of himfelf, went themfelves to 
Afhburton, near twenty miles further, to the Lord 
Wentworth’s quarter; W'here they fpent a day or two, 
but found not that refpedt from him they had reafon to 
have expe&ed. His lordfhip was very jealous of dimi¬ 
nution 
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tuition in his command, which General Goring had 
devolved to him, and expreffing himfelf oftentimes to 
them very unneccflarily, “ that he would receive orders 
“ from none but the Prince himfelf;” whereupon, and 
upon the importunate calling for relief from Exeter, 
their lordfhips “ thought it abfolutely neceffary, that 
“ the Prince himfelf fhould advance in perfon, as well 
e< to bring up as great a body of the Comifh as was 
“ poffible, (which without his prefence was not to be 
“ hoped for), as to difpofe the command of the whole 
“ forces in fuch manner, as might probably be for the 
“ beft advantage ; .the beft that was to be hoped for 
“ being to bring the enemy to fight a battle ; and that 
“ they might be enabled to that purpofe, by joining 
“ with the foot that were in Exeter; which was a con- 
“ fiderable body.” For the conducting fo great a defign, 
upon which no lefs than three crowns depended, the Lord 
Wentworth could not be thought of intereft, experience, 
or reputation enough; and yet there was fo great re¬ 
gard, that he fhould not fuffer in his honour, or the 
imaginary truft devolved to him by General Goring, or 
rather indeed that no notable hazard might be run, by 
any unneceffary mutation in commands, at a time when 
the foldier was to be led to fight, that it was refolved, 
“ that he fhould be rather advifed than commanded; 
“ and that if he comported himfelf with that temper 
“ and modefty, as was expected, all refolutions fhould 
* c be formed in council, and all orders thereupon fhould 

fflfue in his name.” 

The next day after Chriftmas day, the weather be¬ 
ing very fharp, the Prince went from Truro to Bod¬ 
min ; and the next day to Taviftock; where the lords 
of the Council attended; the Lord Wentworth continuing 
at 4-fhburton, and his horfe fpread over that part of 

the 
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the country which was at any diftance from the enemy. 
Sir Richard Greenvil, who attended likewife at Tavi- 
ftock, had fent three regiments of foot to Okington, 
under the command of Major General Molefworth ; 
which were fecured by the brigade of horfe under Major 
General Web, who was quartered near thofe parts, and 
the Cornifh Trained Bands were to come up within a 
week; the blockade before Plymouth was maintained 
by General Digby, with about twelve or thirteen hun¬ 
dred foot, and fix hundred horfe; but the whole contribu¬ 
tion affigned for the fupport of thofe forces was taken 
by the Lord Wentworth’s horfe; fo, that the Prince was 
Compelled to fupply thofe men, out of the magazines of 
victual which he had provided in Cornwall for the army 
when it fhould march ; and to leave his own guard of 
horfe upon the lkirts of Cornwall ; there being no 
quarter to be had for them nearer his own perfon. 

About this time, Sir Thomas Fairfax quartered at a 
houfe about two. miles eaft of Exeter, Sir Hardrels 
Waller with a brigade of his army at Kirton, and an¬ 
other part of the army had poflefled Powdram-houfe, 
and the church, Hulford-houfe, and fome other holds 
on the weft fide ; fo that no provifions went in, and it 
hath been faid before, how long the army under Goring 
had fubfifted upon the provifions within, and kept all 
fupply from entering: the advice taken at Taviftock, 
upon the Prince’s coming thither, was, “ that as foon as 
“ the Cornifh foot fhould be come up, his Highnefs 
“ lhould march with thofe, his own guards, and as 
“ many foot as might conveniently be taken from before 
“ Plymouth, by leaving horfe in their place, to Totnefs; 
M where a magazine fhould be made of provifions for 
“ the whole army, both by money (for which the coun- 
“ ty would yield great ftore of provifions) and by vic- 

“ tuals 
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“ tuals brought out of Cornwall by feafor which 
likewife directions were given: “ from that place it was 
“ concluded, that the Prince might join with the forces 
“ in Exeter, except the rebels fhould draw their whole 
“ body between them ; and then that garrifon would 
“ be able both to relieve itfelf, and to infeft the enemy 
“ in the rear ; and the Prince might retire, or fight, as 
“ he found it moft convenient and advantageous to 
“ him.” Refolutions being thus fixed, and the Cornifh 
being not expected in full numbers till the week fol¬ 
lowing, the Prince chofe to go to Totnels ; where all 
things neceflary might be agreed with the Lord Went¬ 
worth, who might conveniently attend there, his quar¬ 
ters being within fix miles; and where directions might 
be given for making the magazine, towards which mo¬ 
ney had been returned out of Cornwall. 

The next day after the Prince came thither, the 
Lord Wentworth attended him, and was informed in 
council, what had been thought reafonable at Taviftock; 
the which he approved of: the Prince then called to fee 
a lift of the quarters, that thereupon it might be agreed 
how the whole army fhould be quartered when they 
came together ; to which end, the next day, the Lord 
Wentworth brought the Quarter Matter General Pink¬ 
ney, who indeed governed him. At the firft council, 
the Lord Wentworth told the Prince, “ that he was to 
“ declare one thing to him, at the entrance into bufi- 
“ nefs, and for the prevention of any miftakes, that he 
“ could receive no orders from any perfon but his 
“ Highnefs; the Lord Goring having repofed that 
“ trutt; in him, and given him a commiflion and in- 
ftru&ions to that purpofewhich he often repeated 
afterwards in council; and, in the debate of quartering, 
talked very imperioully, and very difrefpeCffully, and 

one 
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one day, after he had been drinking, very offenfively to 
fome of the Council, in the prefence of the Prince. The 
time was not conceived feafonable for the Prince to de- 
fclare how the army fhould be commanded, till he had 
brought it together, and till he had his own guards 
about him ; andfo the Prince, though he was nothing 
fatisfied in the Lord Wentworth’s carriage, only told 
him, “ that he would take the command of the army 
“ upon himfelf, and iflue out orders as he fhould think 
“ fitand having vifited the port and garrifon of 
Dartmouth, and taken fufficient courfe for the provid¬ 
ing the magazines, and fettled the, differences about 
quartering, he returned to Taviftock ; refolving, with 
all poffible expedition, to march with the whole body 
of foot to Totnefs, according to former appointment. 

The day before the Prince begun his journey to Ta¬ 
viftock, he received a letter from the King his father, 
dated upon the feventh of November, in thefe words: 

Oxford, •jth of November, 1645. 

“ Charles* 

A tcticr “ I leave others to tell you the news of thefe parts. 

King to'the f ‘ which are not fo ill, as, I believe, the rebels would . 

Wncc. make you believe: that which I think fit to tell you 
“ is, I command you, as foon as you find yourfelf in 
4< a probable danger of falling into the rebels’ hands, to 
tranfport yourfelf into Denmark; and, upon my blef- 
ic fing, not to ftay too long upon uncertain hopes within 
“ this ifland, in cafe of danger as above faid. For, if I 
“ miftake not the prefent condition of the Weft, you 
ought not to defer your journey one hour: in this I 
fC am not abfolutely pofitive; but I am diredUy pofi- 
“ five, that your going beyond fea is abfolutely necef* 
<f fary for me, as I do, to command you $ and I do not 

“ reftrain 
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<f reftrain you only to Denmark, but permit you to 
“ choofe any other country, rather than to ftay here : 

“ as for Scotland and Ireland I forbid you either, until 
“ you fhall have perfect aflurance, that peace lie con- 
“ eluded in the orfe, or that the Earl of Mountrofc, in 
“ the other, be in a very good condition ; which, upon 
“ my word, he is not now: fo God blefs you. 

“ Your loving father, Charles R. v 

Though the intimations in this letter were ftrong for a 
prefent remove, yet they not being pofitivc, and the 
time of the year being fuch, as that the Prince could not 
be blocked up by lea, and fo could choofe his own 
time, and having one county entire, and Exeter and 
Barnftable in the other well, garrifoned, befides the 
blockade before Plymouth, and the reputation of an 
army, the Council were of opinion, that the time was 
not yet ripe; and fo purfued the former delign of join¬ 
ing the Cornilh to the horfe, and to endeavour the re¬ 
lief of Exeter; for which purpofe, the Prince undertook 
the journey before mentioned to Taviftock, the day af¬ 
ter Chriftmas day ; and, at his coming thither, received 
this other letter from the King. 

Oxford, the *jth of December, 1645. 

“ Charles, 

“ I writ to you this day month; of which, few days Another 

. , r j IV mi r c tetter from 

“ .after, I fent you a duplicate, lhe caules of my com-hUMiyeftj-. 
“ mands to you in that letter, are now multiplied. I 
“ will name but one, which I am fore is fufficient for 
“ what I lhall now add to my former: it is this; I have 
refolved to propofe a perfonal treaty to the rebels at 
“ London; in order to which a trumpet is by this time 
« there, to demand a pafs for my meflengers, who are tt> 

“ carry 
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“ carry my propofitions; which if admitted, as I believe 
“ it will, then my real fecurity will be, your being in 
“ another country, as alfo a chief argument (which 
“ fpeaks itfelf without an orator) to make the rebels 
“ hearken, and yield to reafon : whereas therefore I left 
you by my laft to judge of the time, I abfolutely 
“ command you to feek for carefully, and take the firft 
“ opportunity of tranfporting yourfelf into Denmark, if 
“ conveniently you can; but rather than not go out of 
“ this kingdom, immediately after the receipt of this, I 
“ permit, and command you to repair to any other 
“country, as France, Holland, &c. whereto you may 
“ arrive with mbft convenient fecurity as to your paf- 
“ fage; for nQthing elfe is to be feared: I need not 
“ recommend to you tl>e leaving the country in the 
“ beft pofture you may, it fo fpeaks itfelf, as I fhall 
“ always do to be 

“ Your loving father, Charles R.” 

\ 

His Highnefs, as he ufed to do, as foon as he had 
perufed the letter, which, as the reft, was written in the 
Lord Colepepper’s cipher, and by him deciphered, de¬ 
livered it again to his lordftiip, “ to be fecretly kept, and 
“ communicated to the other threefor it w^ by no 
means yet fafe to truft it farther. They were much 
troubled at the receipt of this letter; for, befides that it 
found them in the article of the moft probable defign 
had been on foot ftnee the late difafters, to preferve the 
Weft; if they fliould have attempted to have given 
obedience to that command, the hidden, unexpected, 
and unreafonable leaving the army, would viftbly have 
declared what the intent had been, and would probably 
have engaged the people, and the foldiers, (who would 
have wanted ^either intelligence, nor inftigation from 

the 
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the Prince’s own fervants; of whom the lords could, 
not rely upon three men), they being full of hope in the 
enterprife they were upon, and full of diilike of the 
<kher they were to chool'e, to have prevented it; in 
which, they might *reafonably have expected alliftance 
from the garrifon of Pendennis; from which place his 
Highnefs was neceffarily to remove himfelf. So that if 
the Prince fhould attempt to go, and fucceed, the army,: 
upon that difcountenance, muft difi’olve; and if he 
fucceeded not, there might be a fatal confequence of the 
endeavour and difappointment. Then, though they 
had long kept a lhig in the harbour in readinefs, and 
had at that time another frigate of Mr. Hafdunck’s, yet 
by its having been carried with fo much fecrecy that very 
few had taken notice of it, they; could.not be provided 
for fo long a voyage as to Denmark, which, with fo im¬ 
portant a charge, would require two months vidlual at 
leall. But' that which troubled them moft, was the 
very argument which his MajTty was pleafed to ufe for 
his fo positive command; which, to their underftand- 
ing, feemed to conclude rather, that his Highnefs’s 
tranfportation (at leaft widiout an immediate abfolute 
neceffity) was at that time moft unfeafonable: for if, in 
expectation of a treaty, his Majefty fhould venture his 
royal perfon in London, and fhould be received there, 
and at the fame time his Highnefs’s perfon fhould be 
tranfported out of the kingdom, by his Majefty’s own 
commands, (which could not then have been concealed), 
it was reafonable to believe, that not only the rebels * 
would make great advantage of it, as an argument 
againft his Majefty’s fincere intentions, and thereby 
draw unfpeakable and irreparable prejudice upon him; 
but that his own Council, by which he was difpofed to 
that overture, and whofe afliftance he muft conftantly 

ufe, 
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life, would take themfelves to be highly difobliged by 
that aft; and they would lofe all confidence in their 
future counfels. 

Upon the whole matter, the lords were unanimoufly 
of opinion, “ that the relief of Exeter was to proceed in 
“ the manner formerly agreed, and that the Prince’s 
“ perfon was to be prefent at itand thereupon they 
fent an exprefs to the King, with a difpatch ligncd by 
the four who were trufted, a duplicate whereof was fent 
by another exprefs the next day, in which they prefented 
a clear ftate to his Majefty of his forces, and the hopes 
they then had of improving their condition by the 
Prince’s prefence; of the condition of Exeter, and of 
the ftrength, as they conceived, of the enemy; and of 
the iaconveniency, if not the impoffibility, of obeying 
his Majefty at that time. They farther informed his 
Majefty of “ the great indifpofttion, that they perceived 
“ in all the fervants towards, his Highnefs’s leaving the 
“ kingdom ; and that the jealoufy was fo great of his 
“ going into France, that they had reafon to believe 
“ tliat many who were very faithful, and tender of his 
“ fafety, would rather with him in the hands of the 
“ enemy, than in that kingdom; and therefore, when the 
“ time of neceffity fhould come, (which they afjfured his 
“ Majefty they would with any hazard watch ed ob-. 
“ ferve), they muft prefer the continuing him Sail within 
“ his Majelly’s own dominions, and fo to waft him to 
“ Scilly, or Jerfey, and from thence conclude what was to 
* “ be done farther. They prefented likewife their, humble 
“ opinion to him* that in cafe he fhould be engaged in a 
“ perfbnal treaty at London, (which they conceived the 
f* rebels would never admit, without fuch afts firft .ob- 
“ tained from his Majefty,as might invalidate his 
power, and confirm theks^ how inconvenient it might 

“ he,. 
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“ be, without the privity of thofe counlellors, whom he 
“ was then to truft, to tranfport the Prince, except in 
v“ danger of furprifal, before the blue of that treaty 
•‘might be difcernedalluring his Majefty, “that 
“ nothing fhould *pQt his Highnefs’s perl'on into the 
“ hands of the Parliament, but his Majcfiy’s own com- 
“ mantis; which they fhould not refill in his own do- 
“ minions, nor, they conceived, any body die, if he 
“ were out of them.” 

The appearance at Taviftock anfwered the expecta¬ 
tion ; there being full two thoufand lour hundred of the 
Trained Bands, very cheerful, and ready to march ; at 
Pkingfon were eight hundred old foluiers, under Mai or 
General Molefivorth ; the foot with the Lord W ni> 
worth were given out to be fight hundred, with the 
Lord Goring’s guartls which were in Dartmouth ; and 
to be drawn thence upon the advance to the army: 
from Bamftable, the Governor had promifed to fend 
five hundred men ; and out of Exeter, at the leafl, a 
thoufand five hundred men were promiled : all which, 
with his Highnels’s guards, might well be depended 
upon for fix thoufand foot. The horfe was very little 
fewer than five thoufand; whereof his Highnefs’s guards 
made near feven hundred; lo that, if all thefc could 
have been brought to fight, the day feemed not defpe- 
rate. The foot were appointed to have marched the 
morrow, when the news came, “ that the enemy was 
“ advanced, and had beaten up the Lord Wentworth’s 
“ quarters in two feveral places;” and fhortly after the 
news, the Lord Wentworth himfelf came in, in great 
diforder, not informed of the particular of his lofs, but 
conceived it to be greater than in truth it was, though 
many men, and more horfes, were taken in both places. 
The Prince was very defirous to purfue the former relo- 
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lution, and to have advanced with the whole body to Tot- 
nefs; but the Lord Wentworth did not only allege, 
“ that probably the enemy was pofiefled by that time 
“ of Totnefs, but that he had in truth no hope to ralty 
“ his horfe together, in any numb&sj till they might be 
t£ allowed three or four days reft.” Whereas all that 
rout had been occafioned by fmall parties of the enemy, 
who, at day time, came into their quarters, and found no 
guards, but all the horfe in the ftablcs; and their whole 
body moved not in two or three days after; encouraged, 
it was thought, by the great diforder they found thole 
troops to be in. Matters handing thus, and it being 
abfolutely necellary, by reafon of this disorderly retreat 
of the horfe, to draw off the blockade from Plymouth, 
Taviftock was no longer thought a place for the Prince’s 
relidence; his Highnefs by the advice of a council of 
war removed to Launccfton ; whither all the foot were 
drawn, and the horfe appointed to keep the Devonfhire 
fide of the river; and from thence he hoped he fhould 
be fpeedily able to advance towards Exeter. 

The King had flayed at Hereford, as hath been faid, in 
great perplexity and irrelolution; not knowing which 
way to take, but moft inclined to go to Worcefter; till 
he was allured, “ that the whole ftrength of the Parlia- 
“ ment in' the North was gathered together under the 
4C command of Pointz ; and that he was already come 
“ between Hereford and Worcefter, with a body of 
“ above three thoufand horfe and dragoons; with which 
“ he was appointed always to attend the King’s motion:” 
fo that it would be very hard for his Majefty to get to 
Worcefter, whither his purpofe of going was, upon the 
new refolution he had taken again to march into Scot¬ 
land to join with Mountrofe, who was yet underftood to 
be profperous. This being the only delign, it was not 

thought 
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thought reaf'onablc “ to profecute that march by Wor- 
“ cefter, and thereby to run the hazard of an engage- 
“ ment with Pointz; but rather to take a more i'ceure 
“ paflage through North Wales to Chefter; and thence, 

“ through Lancafhire and Cumberland, to find a way 
“ into Scotland, unobftrudfed by any enemy that could 
“ oppofe them.” This counfel plealed ; and within fourThr Kin K 
days, though through very unpleafant ways, the Kingciu-iUT,' 
came within half a day’s journey of Chefter ; which he h^Je* 
found in more danger than he fufpeCted; for within by 
three days before, the enemy, out of their neighbour 
garrifons, had furpjifed both the outworks and fuburbs 
of Chefter ; and had made fome attempt upon the city, 
to the great terror and confirmation of thofe within ; 
who had no apprehenfion of fuch a furprife. So that 
this unexpected coming of Ills Majelty looked like a 
defignation of Providence for the prefervation of fo im¬ 
portant a place: and the befiegers were no lefs amazed, 
looking upon themfelves a* loft, and the King’s troops 
believed them to be in their power. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale was fent with moft of the 
horfe over Holt-bridge, that he might be on the eaft 
fide of the river Dee ; and the King, with his guards, 
the Lord Gerrard, and the reft of the horfe, marched 
diredly into Chefter, with a refolution, “ that, early the 
“ day following, Sir Marmaduke Langdale fhould have 
“ fallen upon the back of the enemy, when all the force 
“ of the town fhould have fallied out, and fo inclofed 
“ them.” But Sir Marmaduke Langdale, being that 
night drawn on a heath two miles from Chefter, had in¬ 
tercepted a letter from Pointz, (who had marched a much 
fhorter way, after he was informed which way the King 
was bound), to the commander that was before Chefter, 
telling him, “ that he was come to their refeue, and de- 
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“ firing to have fome foot fent to him, to affift him 
“ againft the King’s horfcand the next morning he 
appeared, and was charged by Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, and forced to retire with lofs; but kept ftill at fuch• 
a diftance, that the foot from before Chefter might 
come to him. The bcliegers begun to draw out of the 
fuburbs in fuch hafte, that it was believed in Chefter, 
they were upon their flight; and fo moft of the horfe 
and foot in the town had order to purfue them. But 
the others’ hafte was to join with Pointz; which they 
quickly did ; and then they charged Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale; who, being overpowered, was routed, and 
put to flight; and purfued by Pointz even to the walls 
of Chefter. There the Earl of Litchfield with the 
King's guards, and the Lord Gerrard with the reft of 
the horle, were drawn up, and charged Pointz, and 
forced him to retire. But the diforder of thofe horfe 
which firft fled, had fo filled the narrow ways, which 
were unfit for horfe to fight in, that at laft the enemy’s 
mufqueteers compelled the King’s horfe to turn, and to 
rout one another, and to overbear their own officers, 
who would have reftrained them. Here fell many gen¬ 
tlemen, and officers of name, with the brave Earl of 
Litchfield ; who was the third brother of that illuftrious 
family, that facrificed their lives in this quarrel. He 
was a very faultlefs young man, of a moft gentle, cour¬ 
teous, and affable nature, and of a lpirit and courage in¬ 
vincible ; whofe lofs all men exceedingly lamented, and 
the King bore it with extraordinary grief. There were 
many perfons of quality taken prifoners, amongft whom 
Sir Philip Mufgrave, a gentleman of a noble extraction, 
and ample fortune in Cumberland and Weftmoreland; 
w ho lived to engage himfelf again in the fame fervicc, 
and with the fame allehtion, and, after very great fuffer- 

ings. 
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ings, to fee the King reftored. This defeat broke all 
the’body of horfe, which had attended the King from the 
battle of Nafeby, and which now fled over all the country 
to fave themfelves ; and were as much difperfed, as the 
greateft rout could produce. 

The defign of marching northward was now at an 
end ; and it was well it was fo; for about this very time 
Mountrofe was defeated by David Lefley; fo that if the 
King had advanced farther, as he refolved to have done, 
the very next day after he came to Chefter, he could 
never have been able to have retreated. He flayed in 
Chefter only one night after this blow, but returned, by The King 
the fame way by which he had come, to Denbigh-caftlc Denbigh to 
in North Wales, being attended only with five hun- hortc!”* 
dred horfe ; and there he fta.yed three days to refrefh 
himfelf, and to rally fuch of his troops as had flopped 
u'ithin any diftance. So that, in a fhort time, he had 
in view four and twenty hundred horfe; but whither to 
go with them was flill the difficult queftion. Some 
propofed “ the ifle of Anglefey, as a place of fafety, and 
“ an ifland fruitful enough to fupport his forces ; which 
“ would defend itfelf againft any winter attempt, and 
“ from whence he might be eafily tranfported into Ire- 
“ land or Scotland.” They who objedled againft this, 
as very many objections might well be made, propofed 
“ that his Majefty might commodioufly make his win- 
“ ter quarters at Worcefter, and by quartering his troops 
“.upon the Severn, between Bridgenorth and Worcefter, 

“ ftand there upon his guard; and, by the acccfs of 
“ fome other forces, might be able to fight with Pointz;” 
who, by this time, that he might both be able the 
more to ftraiten Chefter, and to watch the King’s 
motion, had drawn his troops over the river Dee into 
Denbighfhire; fo that he was now nearer the King, 
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and made the march laft propofed much the more dif¬ 
ficult ; but there was fo little choice, that it was pto- 
fecuted, and with good fuccefs; and there being another 
bridge to pafs the Dee fome miles further, and through 
as ill ways as any thofe countries have, his Majefty went 
over without any opposition ; and had, by this means, 
left Point/, a full day’s journey behind. Here Prince 
Maurice waited on his Majefty with eight hundred 
boric, part whereof was of Prince Rupert’s regiment that 
came out of Briftol. And now being thus ftrengthened, 
they lefs apprehended the enemy ; yet continued their 
march without refting, till, by fording-the Severn, they 
came to Bridgenorth, the place defigned. Now every 
body ex pedied, that they ftiould forthwith go to Wor- 
cefter, and take up their wjnter quarters; but upon the 
news of the furrender of Berkley-caftle in Gloucefter- 
fiiire, and of the Devizes in Wiltlhire, two ftrong garri- 
fons of the King’s, it was urged, “ that Worcefter 
“ would not be a good place for the King’s winter refi- 
“ dence, and Newark was propofed as a place of more 
“ fecurity.” This advice was the more like to be em¬ 
braced, becaufe it was vehemently purfued upon a pri¬ 
vate and particular intereft. 

Though Prince Rupert had fubmitted to the King’s 
pleafure, in refigning his commiffion, yet he refolved not 
to make ufe of his pafs, and to quit the kingdom, till 
he might firft fee his Majefty, and give an account of 
the realons which obliged him to deliver up Briftol, and 
was ready to begin his journey towards him, as foon as 
he could be informed where the King intended to reft. 
The Lord Digby, who had then the chief influence 
upon his Majefty’s councils, and was generally believed 
to be the foie caufe of revoking the Prince’s commiffion, 
and of the order fent to him to leave the kingdom, 

without 
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without being heard what lie could fay for himfelf, 
found that the odium of all this proceeding fell upon 
him; and therefore, to prevent the breaking of that 
\cloud upon him, which threatened his ruin, (for he had 
not only the indignation of Prince Rupert, and all his 
party to contend with, but the extreme malice of the 
Lord Gerrard ; who ufed to hate heartily upon a hidden 
accident, without knowing why: over and above this, as 
Prince Rupert would have an eafy journey to Worceftcr, 
fo Prince Maurice was Governor there, who had a very 
tender fenfe of the feverity his brother had undergone, 
and was ready to revenge it: whereas if the King went 
to Newark, the journey from Oxford thither would be 
much more difficult, and Prince Maurice would be 
without any authority there), thefe reafons were motives 
enough to the Lord Digby, to be very folicitous to divert 
the King from Worcefter, and to incline him to Newark; 
and his credit was fo great, that, againft the opinion of 
every other man, the King rcfolved to take that courfc: 
fo having {fayed only one day at Bridge-north, and from 
thence lent Sir Thomas Glemham to receive the govern¬ 
ment of Oxford, he made hafte to Litchfield ; and then 
palled with that fpeed to Newark, that he was there as Ttirncr to 

^ ^ • ^cw<nk 

loon as the Governor had notice of his purpofe. In this 
manner, in the greateft perplexity of his own affairs, was 
his Majefty compelled to condefcend to the particular 
and private paffions of other men. 

When the King came to Newark, he betook himfelf T!,!: co,l<ii - 
to the regulating the diforders of that garrifon ; which, <>f 
by their great luxury and excelles, in a time of fo general 11,™'™.*' 
calamity, had given juft fcandal to the commiffioners, 
and to all the country. The garrifon confifted of about 
two thoufand horfe and foot; and to thofe there w-cre 
about four and twenty colonels and general officers, who 
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had all liberal alignments out of the contributions, ac¬ 
cording to their qualities ; lb that though that finall 
county paid mote contribution than any other of that 
bignefs in England, there was very little left to pay the 
common foldiers, or to provide for any other expences. 
This made fo great a noife, that the King found it abfo- 
lutely neceliary to reform it; and reduced fome of the 
officers entirely, and leficned the pay of others; which 
added to the number of the difeontented; which was 
scry much too numerous before. Now reports were 
fpread abroad with great confidence, and the advertife- 
ment fent from leveral places, though no author named, 
“ that Mountrofe, after his defeat, by an accefs of thofe 
“ troops which were then abfent, had fought again with 
“ David Lcfley; and totally defeated him; and that he 
was marched towards the borders with a ft rung army.” 
This news, how groundlefs foever, was fo very good that 
it was ealily believed, and believed to that degree, that 
the King himfelf declared a resolution, the third time, 
“ to advance, and join with Mountrofeand the Lord 
Digby (who knew that Prince Rupert was already upon 
his way from Oxford, and that Prince Maurice had met 
him at Banbury) prevailed fo far, that the King refolved, 
without delay, or expecting any confirmation of the re¬ 
port, “ to move northward to meet the news, and, if it 
“ fell not out to his wiffi, he would return to Newark.” 
In this refolution, after a week’s ftay at Newark, he 
marched toTuxford; and the next day to Wellbeck, 
having, in his way, met with the fame general reports of 
Mountrofe’s victories; which were interpreted as fo 
many confirmations ; and therefore, though the King 
afietnbled his Council to confult at Wellbeck, he de¬ 
clared, “ that he would not have it debated, whether he 
“ fhould advance or retire; but concerning the manner 
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ct of his advancing; lince he was rcfolved not to retire; 
“ which he was lure would be attended with more mif- 
“ chief than could accompany his advancing.” 

* This declaration, how difagreeable foever it was to the 
fenfe of much the'major part, left very little to be con¬ 
futed upon; for lince they muft advance, it was ealily 
agreed, “ that they Ihould march the next day to Ro- 
“ theram; and that the troops Ihould be drawn to a 
“ rendezvous, the next morning, at fuel) an hourand 
fo the officers were riling to give orders out for the exe¬ 
cution of what was refolved; when, in the inftant, one 
knocked at the door,; who, being called in, was found to 
be the trumpeter formerly fent from Cardiff to the Scot- 
tilh army, with a letter to the Earl of Leven, General 
thereof; who had taken him with him as far as Berwick, 
before he would fuffer him to be difeharged. The King 
alked him, “ what he had heard of the Marquis of 
“ Mountrofc?” He anfwered, “ that the laid news he had 
“ heard of him was, that he was about Stirling, retiring 
“ farther north; and that David Lelley was in Lothian, 
“ on this fide Edinburgh ; and that the Scottifh army 
“ lay between North Allerton and Newcaftle.” This fo 
unexpected relation daflied the former purpofc ; and the 
Lord Digby himfelf declared, “ that it was by no means 
“ fit for his Majefty to advance; but to retire prcfcntly 
“ tp Newarkwhich was, by every body, agreed to; 
and the rendezvous of the army for the next morning to 
continue. When they were at the rendezvous, the King 
declared, “that though it was not judged fit for himfelf 
“ to advance northward, yet he thought it very neceflary, 
“ that Sir Marmaduke Langdale Ihould, with the horfe 
“ under his command, march that way ; and endeavour 
“ to join with Mountrofe.” And, having faid fo, his 
Majefty looked upon Sir Marmaduke; who very cheer¬ 
fully 
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fully fubmitted to his Majefty’s pleafurc; arid faid, “ he 
“ had only one fuit to make to his Majefty; which was, 
“ that the Lord Digby might command in chief, and he 
“ under him.” All who were prefent, ftood amazed at 
what was now faid ; of which no word had paffed in 
Council: but when the Lord Digby as frankly accepted 
of the command, they concluded, that it had been con¬ 
certed before between the King and the other two. 

No man contradicted any thing that had been pro- 
pofed; and fo immediately, upon the place, a fhort 
commiffion was prepared, and figned by the King, to 
conftitutc the Lord Digby Lieutenant General of all the 
forces raifed, or to be raifed, for the King on the other 
fide of Trent; and with this commiffion he immediately 
departed from the King, taking with him from the ren¬ 
dezvous all the northern horfe, with Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and Sir Richard Hutton, High Sheriff of 
Yorkffiire, together with the Earls of Carnevvarth and 
Niddifdale, and feveral other Scottifh gentlemen: lie 
marched in the head of fifteen hundred horfe; and fo 
in a moment became a General, as well as a Secretary of 
State; and marched prefently to Doncaftcr. 

Becaufe this expedition was in a fhort time at an end, 
it will not be amifs to finifii the relation in this place ; 
there being no occafion to refume it hereafter. The 
Lord Digby w'as informed at his being at Doncafter, 
“ that there was, in a town two or three miles diftant, 
“ and little out of the way of the next day’s march, one 
“ thoufand foot neudy raifed for the Parliamentwhich 
he refolved, the next morning, to fall upon : and did it 
fo well, that they all threw dowm their arms, and dif- 
perfed; whereupon he profecuted his march to a town 
called Sherborne, w'here he ftayed to refrefh his troops ; 
and whillt he ftayed there, he had notice of the advance 
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of fome troops of horfe towards him, under the com¬ 
mand • of Colonel Copley: Digby prefently founded to 
liorfe, and having gotten fome few troops ready, marched 
with them out of the town; and finding Copley Handing 
upon a convenient ground, he would not Hay for his other 
companies, but immediately charged them with that 
courage, that he routed moft of their bodies; which, 
after a fhort refiftance, fled, and were purified by his 
horfe through Sherborne ; where the other troops were 
refrefhing themfelves; who difeerning the flight of 
liorfe, in great confternation, concluded, that they were 
their own fellows, who had been routed by the enemy; ti, c tort 
and l'o with equal confufion they mounted their horles, at 
and fied as fail: as the other, fuch ways, as they l'everalJy 
conceived to be moft for their fafety. By this means, a n ‘ uc - 
troop that remained upon the field unbroken, fell upon 
the Lord Digby, and thofe officers and gentlemen who 
remained about him ; who were compelled to make their 
retreat to Skipton ; which they did with the lofs of Sir 
Richard Hutton, (a gallant and worthy gentleman, and 
the fon and heir of a very venerable judge, a man famous 
in his generation), and two or three other perfons ; and 
with the lofs of the Lord Digby’s baggage ; in which 
was his cabinet of papers ; which, being, publifhed by 
the Parliament, adminiftered afterwards fo much occa- 
iion of difeourfe. 

At Skipton, moft of the fcattered troops came to¬ 
gether again, witli which he marched, without any other 
mifadventures, through Cumberland and Weftmore- 
land, as far as Dumfries in Scotland; and then, nei¬ 
ther receiving directions which way to march, nor 
where Mountrofe was, and lefs knowing how to retire 
without falling into the hands of the Scottiffi army upon 
the borders; in the higheft defpair, that lord, Sir Mar- 
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maduke Langdale, the two earls, and moft of the other 
officers, embarked themfelves for the Ifle of Man and, 
fhortly after, for Ireland; where we ffiall leave them, 
all the troops being left by them, to ffiift for themfelves. 
Thus thofc fifteen hundred horfe which marched north- 
ward, within very few days were brought to nothing; 
and tin- generalfhip of the Lord Digby, to an end. 
But if it had not been for that extraordinary accident of 
the living of his own troops, becaufe the enemy fled, 
(as the greateft misfortunes which bcfel that noble per- 
fon, throughout the whole courfe of his life, ufually fell 
out in a conjuncture when he had near attained to what 
he could with), he had without doubt been mafter of 
York, and of the whole North ; the Parliament having 
no other forces in all thofe parts, their garrifons ex¬ 
cepted, than thofe foot which he firft defeated, and 
thofe horfe which he had fo near broken. The temper 
and compofition of his mind was fo admirable, that he 
was always more pleafed and delighted that he had ad¬ 
vanced fo far, which he imputed to his own virtue 
and conduCf, than broken or dejeCted that his fuc- 
cefs was not anfwerable, which he ftill charged upon 
fecond caufes, for which he thought himfclf not ac¬ 
countable. 

When the Lord Digby and Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
left the King, his Majefty marched back to Newark 
with eight hundred horfe of his own guards, and the 
troops belonging to the Lord Gerrard; and quickly heard 
of the misfortune that bcfel the northern adventurers; 
upon which he concluded that it would not be fafe for 
him to Ray longer in the place where he was, for hy 
this time Pointz was come with all his troops to 
Nottingham, and Roffiter with all the force of Lincoln- 
fhire to Grantham ; and all the power his Majefty had 
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was not in any degree ftrong enough to oppofe either of 
them* fo that he was only to watch an opportunity by 
the darknefs of the nights, and good guides, to ileal 
from thence to Worcefter, or Oxford ; in either of 
which he could only expedt a little more time and lei- 
fure to conlider what was next to be done. 

But before his Majcfty can leave Newark, lie mult An account 
undergo a new kind of mortification from his friends, Contents of 
much iharper than any he had undergone from his ci"d ll' 
enemies; which, without doubt, he fuffered with much'^Vthe 
more grief, and perplexity of mind. Prince Rupert was ^."' N y rk 
now come to Belvoir-caftle, witli his brother Prince 
Maurice, and about one hundred and twenty officers 
who attended him; with which he had fullained a charge 
from Roffiter, and broke through without any confider- 
able lofs. When the King heard of his being fo near, 
he writ a letter to him, by which “ he required him to 
“ ftay at Belvoir till further order and reprehended 
him “ for not having given obedience to his former 
“ commands.” Notwithstanding this command, he 
came the next day to Newark, and was met by the 
Lord Gerrard, and Sir Richard Willis, Governor of the 
town, with one hundred horfe, two miles in his way. 

About an hour after, with this train, he came to the 
Court; and found the King in the prefence; and, 
without ceremony, told his Majefty, “ that he was 
“ come to render an account of the lofs of Briftol, and 
“ to clear himfelf from thofe imputations which had 
“ been call upon him.” The King laid very little to 
him; but, meat being brought up, went to fupper; and, 
during that time, alked fome queftions of Prince Mau¬ 
rice, without faying any thing to the oilier. After he 
had fupped, he retired to his chamber, without admit¬ 
ting any farther difeourfe; and the Prince returned to 
, the 
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the Governor’s houfe, where he was well treated and 
lodged. The King, how difpleafed foever, thought it 
necefi’ary to hear what Prince Rupert would fay, that he 
might with the more eafe provide for his own efcape 
from thence ; which it was high time to make. So he 
appointed the next day to hear his defence, which the 
Prince made with many proteftations of “ his innocence, 
“ and how impoffible it was long to defend the fort, 
“ after the line was entered.” His Majefty did not 
fufpedt his nephew to have any malicious clefign againft 
his fervicc, and had no mind to aggravate any circum- 
ftances which had accompanied that action ; and there¬ 
fore, after a day or two’s debate, caufed a fhort declara¬ 
tion to be drawn up, by which Prince Rupert was ab- 
folved and cleared from any difloyalty, or treafon, in the 
rendering of Briftol, but not of indiferetion. So that 
matter was fettled ; upon which the King expedted the 
Prince fhould have departed, as himfelf refolved to pro- 
fecute the means for his own efcape, without communi¬ 
cating it to him. 

The change of the pofture of the enemy, and Pointz’s 
coming to the north fide of Trent, made his Majefty re- 
l'olve to begin his march on the Sunday night, being the 
twentieth of Odtobcr ■, which he imparted to none but 
two or three of the neareft truft. But the differences 
were grown fo high between the Governor and the com- 
miffioners, (who were all the principal-gentlemen of the 
country, and who had with courage and fidelity ad¬ 
hered to the King from the beginning, and whole inte- 
reft alone had preferred that place), and had been fo 
much increafed by the mutual contefts which had been 
between them in the prefence of the King, that there 
was no polfibility of reconciling them, and very little of 
preferring the garrifon, but by the removal of the Go¬ 
vernor ; 
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ernor ; which was fo evident to the King, that he re- 
folved on that expedient; and, on the Sunday morn¬ 
ing, fent for Sir Richard Willis into his bed-chamber; 
and after many gracious expreflions of “ the fatisfabfion 
“ he had received -in his fervice, and of the great abilities 
“ he had to fervc him,” he told him, “ his own defign 
iC to be gone that night; and that he refolved to rake 
“ him with him, and to make him Captain of his horfe 
“ guards, in the place of the Earl of Litchfield, who had 
<£ been lately killed before Chefter,” (which was a com¬ 
mand fit for any fubjedf), “ and that lie would leave 
“ the Lord Bellafis Governor of Newark, who being 
“ allied to moll of the gentlemen of the adjacent coun- 
“ ties, and having a good eftate there, would be more 
“ acceptable to them.” His Majcfty condefccnded l’o 
far, as to tell him, “ that he did not hereby give a judg- 
££ ment on the commillioners’ fide, who he declared had 
“ been to blame in many particulars ; and that he him- 
“ felf could not have an ampler vindication, than by 
“ the honour and truft he now conferred upon him: but 
he found it would be much ealier to remove him, than 
“ to reform the commifliohers; who, being many, could 
“ not be any other way united in his fervice.” 

Sir Richard Willis appeared very much troubled; and 
excufed the not taking the other command, “ as a place 
“ of too great honour, and that his fortune could not 
<£ maintain him in that employment:” he faid, ££ that his 
“ enemies woi^ld triumph at his removal, and he fhoukl 
“ be looked upon as caft out and difgraced.” The King 
replied, “ that he would take care and provide for his 
« fupport; and that a man could not be looked upon as 
<£ difgraced, who was placed fo near his perfon; which, 

“ he told him, he would find to be true, when he had 
“ thought a little of it.” So his Majefty went out of 
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his chamber, and prcfently to the church. When he 
returned from thence, he fat down to dinner ; • the lords, 
and other of his fervants, retiring likewife to their lodg¬ 
ings. Before the King had dined, Sir Richard Willis* 
with both the Princes, the Lord Gerrard, and about 
twenty officers of the garrifon, entered into the prefence 
chamber: Willis addrefled himfelf to the King, and 
told him, “ that what his Majefty had faid to him in 
“ private, was now the public talk of the town, and very 
“ much to his dilhonour Prince Rupert laid, “ that 
“ Sir Richard Willis was to be removed from his- 
“ government, for no fault that he had committed, but 
for being his friendthe Lord Gerrard added, “ that 
“ it was the plot of the Lord Digby, who was a traitor,. 
“ and he would prove him to be fo.” The King was 
fo furprifed with this mariner of behaviour, that he rofe 
in fome diforder from the table, and would have gone into 
his bed-chamber ; calling Sir Richard Willis to follow 
him ; who anfwered aloud, “ that he had received a 
“ public injury, and therefore that he expected a pub- 
lie fatisfadlion.” This, with* what had palled before, 
fo provoked his Majefty, that, with greater indignation 
than he was ever feen poflefted with, lie commanded 
them “ to depart from his prefence, anti to come no 
“ more into itand this with fuch circumftances in 
his looks and gefture, as well as words, that they ap¬ 
peared no lefs confounded; and departed the room, 
afhamed of what they had done; yet as l'oqp as they came 
to thftGovernor’s houfe, they founded to horfe, intending 
to be prefently gone. 

The noife of this unheard of infolence quickly 
brought the lords who were abfent, and all the gentle¬ 
men in the town, to the King, with expreflions full of 
duty, and a very tender fenfe of the ufage he had en¬ 
dured. 
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dured. There is no doubt, he could have proceeded in 
what’manher he would againft the offenders. But his 
Majefty' thought it bed, on many confiderations, to 
leave them to themfelves, and to be punifhed by their 
own reflexions; and prefently declared the Lord Bellafis 
to be Governor; who immediately betook himfelf to 
his charge, and placed the guards in fuch a manner as 
he thought reafonable. In the afternoon, a petition and 
remonftranee was brought to the King, figned by the 
two Princes, and about four and twenty officers; in 
which they defired, “ that Sir Richard Willis might rc- 
“ Ceive a trial by a court of war; and if they found him 
“ faulty, then to be difmifled from his charge: and that, 
“ if this might not be granted, they defired pafles for 
“ thenifelves, and as many horfe as defired to go with 
“.them.” Withal, they faid, “they hoped, that his Ma- 
“ jefty would not look upon this aXion of theirs as a 
“ mutiny.” To the laft, the King faid, “ he would not 
“ now chriften it; but it looked very like one. As for 
“ the court of war, he would not make that a judge of 
“ his aXions; but for the pafles, they fhould be im- 
“ mediately prepared for as many as defired to have 
“ them.” The next morning the pafles were fent to 
them ; and in the afternoon they left the town ; being 
in all about two hundred horfe; and went to Wyverton, 
a fmall garrifon depending iipon Newark ; where they 
flayed-forne days; and from thence went to Belvoir- 
caftle; from whence they fent one of their number'to 
the Parliament, “ to defire leave, and pafles, to go be- 
“ yond the feas.” 

Befides theexceeding trouble and vexation that this 
aXiori of his nephews, towards whom he had always 
exprefled fuch tendernefs and indulgence, give the 
King, it had well 'nigh broke the defign he had for his 
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prefcnt efcape ; which was not poflible to be executed 
in that time ; and Pointz and Rofiiter drew every day 
nearer, believing they had fo encompafled him round, 
that it was not poflible for him to get out of their 
hands. They had now befieged Shetford-houfe, a garri- 
fon belonging to Newark, and kept ftrong guards be¬ 
tween that and Belvoir, and ftronger towards Litchfield; 
which was the way they moft fufpefted his Majefty 
would incline to take ; fo that the truth is, nothing but 
Providence could conduct him out of that labyrinth : 
but the King gave not himfelf over. He had fixed 
now his refolution for Oxford, and fent a trufty mef- 
fenger thither with directions, that the horfe of that 
garrifon fhould be ready, upon a day he appointed, 
between Banbury and Daventry. Then, upon Monday, 
the third of November, early in the morning, he fent a 
gentleman to Belvoir-caftle, to be informed of the true 
ftatc of the rebels’ quarters, and to advertife Sir Gervas 
Lucas, the Governor of that garrifon, of his Majefty’s 
defign to march thither that night, with order that his 
troops and guides fhould be ready at fuch an hour; 
but with an exprefs charge, “ that he fhould not ac- 
“ quaint the Princes, or any of their company, with it.” 
That gentleman being returned with very particular in¬ 
formation, the refolution was taken “ to march that 
(C very night,” but not published till an hour after the 
fhutting the ports. Then order was given, “ that all 
“ fhould be ready in the market-place, at ten of. the 
“ clockand by that time the horfe were all there, 
and were in number between four and five hundred, of 
the guards and of other loofe regiments; they were all 
there put in order; and every man was placed in fome 
The Kin K troop; which done, about eleven of the clock, they 
w'muox-' began to march ; the King himfelf in the head of his 
,0[d - ' own 
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own troop marched in the middle of the whole body. 

By’ three of the clock in the morning they were at 
Belvoir; without the leaft interruption or alarm given. 

There Sir Gervas Lucas, and his troop, with good guides 
were ready ; and Attended his Majefty till the break of 
day; by which time he was paft thofe quarters he moft 
apprehended; but he was ftill to march between their 
garrifons; and therefore made no delay, but marched 
all that day; paffing near Burleigh upon the hill, a 
garrifon of the enemy, from whence fome horfe waited 
upon the rear, and took and killed fome men, who ei¬ 
ther negligently ftayed behind, or whofe horfes were tired. 

Towards the evening the King was fo very weary, that 
he was even compelled to reft and fleep for the fpace of 
four hours, in a village within eight miles of Northamp¬ 
ton. At ten of the clock that night, they begun to 
march again; and were, before day, the next morning 
paft Daventry; and, before noon, came to Banbury ? And amre» 
where the Oxford horfe were ready, and waited upon his 
Majefty, and conducted him fafe to Oxford that day ; 
fo he finifhed the moft tedious and grievous march that 
ever King was exercifed in, having been almoft in per¬ 
petual motion from the lofs of the battle of Nafeby to 
this hour, with fuch a variety of difmal accidents as 
muft have broken the fpirits of. any man who had hot 
been truly magnanimous. At Oxford, the King found 
himfelf at reft and eafe to revolve and refledl upon 
what was paft, and to advife and confult of what was to 
be done, with perfons of entire devotion to him, and of 
fteady judgments; and prefcntly after his coming thi¬ 
ther, he writ that letter of the feventh of November ; 
and, lhoftly after, the other of the feventh of Decem¬ 
ber ; both which are mentioned before, and fet down at 
large. 
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The King's The Prince of Wales did not enjoy fo much reft and 

affairs in . , , 

the weft eate in his quarters ; for, upon the hurry or the retreat 

about tins t j le ^ or j- C) which i s mentioned before, and which in¬ 
deed was full of confufion, very many of the Trained 
Bands of Cornwall broke loofe, and rim to their houfes, 
pretending <c they feared that the horfe would go into 
that county, and plunder them for which fear they 
had the greater pretence, becaufe, upon the retreat, 
many regiments had orders from the Lord Wentworth 
to quarter in Cornwall; of which his Highnefs wai no 
fooner advertifed, than he fent his orders pofitive, “ that 
“ no one regiment of horfe ftiould.be there, but that 
“ they ftiould be all quartered on the Devon fide.” 
Upon that, they were difperfed about the county, for 
the fpace of thirty miles breadth, as if no enemy had 
been within two days march of them. There were now 
drawn together, arid to be engaged together in one action 
againft the enemy, all the horfe and foot of the Lord 
Goring; the command whereof, the Lord Wentworth 
challenged to himfelf by deputation; the horfe and foot 
of Sir Richard Greemfil; and the horfe and foot of 
General Digby, neither pf which acknowledged a fupe- 
riority in the other, beftdes the guards; which nobody 
pretended to command but the Lord Capel. When 
the Prince removed from Taviftock, the railing the block¬ 
ade from Plymouth was abfolutely neceflary, and it was 
concluded, as hath been faid, at a council of war, “ that 
“ it would be fit for his Highnefs to remove to Laun- 
“ cefton; whither the Trained Bands and the reft of 
“ the foot fhould likewife come, and the horfe march 
“ on the Devonlhire fide, and quarter moft convenient¬ 
ly in that county.” The care of the retreat, and 
bringing the provifions from Taviftock, was committed 
to Sit Richard Greenvil; which was performed by him 

fo 
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■lc 5 negligently, that befides the difordcrs he fufFered in 
Tayiftock, by the foldiers, a great part of the magazine 
of victuals, and three or four hundred pair of flioes, were 
left there ; and fo loft. The day after the Prince came 
toXauncefton, Sir, Richard Greenvil writ a letter to him, 
wherein he reprefented “ the impoflrbility of keeping 
“ that army together, or fighting with it in the condi- 
“ tion it was then intold him, “ that he had, the 
“ night before, fent directions to Major General Harris,” 

(who commanded the foot that came from about Ply¬ 
mouth), “ to guard fuch a bridge ; but that he returned 
“ him w'ord, that he would receive orders from none but 
“ General Digby ;* that General Digby laid, that he 
“ would receive orders from none but his Highnefs; 

“ that a party of the Lord Wentworth’s horfe had the 
“ fame night come into his quarters, where his troop 
“ of guards and his firelocks were; .that neither fub- 
“ mitring to the command of the other, they had fallen 
“ foul, and two or three men had been killed; that they 
“ continued ftill in the fame place, drawn up one againft 
“ another ; that it was abfolutely neceftary his High- 
“ nefs fliould conftitute one fuperior officer, from 
u whom all thofe independent officers might receive or- 
“ ders; without which, it would not be poffible for 
“ that army to be kept together, or do fervice ; that for 
“ his own part, he knew his feverity and difeipline had 
“ rendered him fo odious to the Lord Goring’s horfe, 

“ that they would fooner choofe to ferve the enemy, 

“ than receive orders from him ; therefore he defired 
“ his Highnefs to conftitute the Earl of Brentford, or 
“ the Lord Hopton, to command in chief, and then he 
“ hoped, fome good might be done againft the enemy.” 

The mifehief was more vifible by much than a re¬ 
medy; it was evident fome aeftion myft be with the 
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enefny within few days, and what inconvenience would 
flow from any alteration, at fuch a conjuncture of 
time, was not hard to guefs, when both officer and fol- 
dier were defirous to take any occafion, and to find 
any excufe to lay down their arms ; and it was plain, 
though there were very few who could do good, 
there were enough that could do hurt; befides, who¬ 
ever was fit to undertake fo great a truft and charge, 
would be very hardly entreated to take upon him the 
command of a diffolute, undifciplined, wicked, beaten 
army, upon which he muft engage his honour, and the 
hope of what was left, without having time to reform 
or inftruCl them. That which made the refolution ne~ 
ceilary was, that though there was little hope of doing 
good by any alteration in command, there was evident 
and. demonftrable ruin attended no alteration ; and they 
who were trufted might be accountable to the world, for 
not advifing the Prince to do that, which, how hopelefs 
foever, only remained to be done. 

The Lord Thereupon, on the fifteenth of January, his Highnefs 
madeGe- made an order, “ that the Lord Hopton ffiould take the 
remains of* “ c ^ lar g e the whole army upon him; and that the 
weftern« Lord Wentworth ffiould command all the horfe, and 
Wentworth “ Sir Richard Greenvil the foot.” It was a heavy im- 
manTthe pofition, I confefs, upon the Lord Hopton, (to the which 
Greenvil nothing but the raoft abftradled duty and obedience 
the toot. cou id have fubmitted), to take charge of thofe horfe 
whom only their friends feared, and their enemies 
laughed at; being only terrible in plunder, and refoliite 
in running away. Of all the Trained Bands of Corn¬ 
wall, there were not three hundred left; and thofe, by 
fome infufions *from Greenvil and others, not fo de¬ 
voted to him as might have been expeCfed. The reft 
of the foot (befides thofe who belonged to the Lord 

Goring, 
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(faring, which were two regiments of about four hun¬ 
dred) were the three regiments of about fix hundred,; 
which belonged to Sir Richard Greenvil, and the officers 
of them entirely his creatures; and thofe belonging to 
General Digby, which were not above five hundred; to 
thefe were added (and were indeed the only men, but a 
fmall troop of his own of horfe and fome foot, upon 
whofe affedlion, courage, and duty he could rely ; ex¬ 
cept fome particular gentlemen, who could only under¬ 
take for themfelves) about two hundred and fifty foot, 
and eight hundred horfe of the guards ; who were com¬ 
manded by the Lord Capel, and entirely to receive or¬ 
ders from his lordfhip. 

The Lord Ilopton very generoufiy told the Prince, 

“ that it was a cuftom now, when men were not walling 
“ to fubmit to w r hat they wer$ enjoined, to fay, that it 
“ was againft their honour,; that their honour would not 
“ fufFer them to do this or that: for his part, he could 
“ not obey his Highnefs at this time, without refolving 
“ to lofe his honour, which he knew he muft; but fince 
“ his Highnefs thought it necelTary to command him, 

“ he was ready to obey him with the lofs of his honour.” 

Since the making of this order was concluded an a<St of 
abfolute necefiity, and the Lord Hopton had fo wor¬ 
thily fubmitted to it, it eyas pofitively rcfolved by his 
Highnefs, “that it ftiould be dutifully fubmitted to by all 
“ other men; or that the refufers fhould be exemplarily 
“ punifhed.” There was not the lead; fufpicion that Sir 
Richard Greenvil would not willingly have fubmitted to 
it; but it was believed that the Lord Wentworth, who 
had carried himfelf fo high, and more infolently fince 
his diforderly retreat than before, would have refufed ; 
which if he had done, it was refolved by the Prince pre- 
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fently to have committed him, and to have defired the 
Lord CapcA to have taken the charge of the horfe. 

His Highnefs fent Sir Richard Greenvil a letter of 
thanks, “ for the; advice which he hail given; and 
“ which, he faid, he had followed, as by the inclofed 
“ order he might perceive; by which his Highnefs had 
“ committed the care and charge of the whole army to 
“ the Lord Hopton, appointing that the Lord Went- 
“ worth fhould command all the horfe, and Sir Richard 
“ Greenvil all the foot, and both to receive orders from 
“ the Lord Hoptonno man imagining it poffi- 
ble that, befides that he had given the advice, he could 
have refufed that charge, by which' he was to have a 
greater command than ever he had before, and was to be 
commanded by none but by w'hom he had often beeri 
formerly commanded. But the next day after he re¬ 
ceived . that letter and order, contrary to all expecta¬ 
tion, he writ to his Highnefs “ to defire to be excufed, in 
“ refpectof his indifpofition of health;” expreffing, “that 
“ he could do him better fervice in getting up the fol- 
“ diers who ftraggled in the country, and in fuppreffing 
“ Malignantsand at the fame time writ to the Lord 
Colepepper, “ that he could not confent to be com- 
“ manded by the Lord Hopton.” • It plainly appeared 
now, that his drift was to flay behind, and command. 
Cornwall; with which, cpnfidering the premifes, die 
Prince thought he had no reafon to truft him. He fent 
for him therefore, and told him “ the extreme ill confe- 
“ quehce that would attend the public fervice, if he 
“ fhould then, and in fuch a manner, quit the chaise 
“ his Highnefs had committed to him; that more 
“ fhould not be’expe&ed from him than was agreeable 
“ to his health; and that if he took the command upon 
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“trim, he fhould take what adjutants he pleafed to affift 
“ him.” But notwithftanding all that the Prince could 
fay to him, or fuch of his friends who thought they had 
intereft in him, he continued obftinate; and pofitively 
refufed to take the .charge, or to receive orders from the 
Lord Hopton. 

What fhould the Prince have done ? for befldes the 
ill confequence of fuffiering himfelf to be in that manner 
contemned, at a time when that army was fo indifpofed, 
it was very evident, if Grecnvil were at liberty, and the 
army once marched out of Cornwall, he would have put 
himfelf in the head of all the difeontented party, and at 
leaft endeavoured to have hindered their retreat back 
into Cornwall, upon what occafion foever; and for the 
prefent that he would underhand have kept many from 
marching with the army, upon .the fenfelels pretence of 
defending their own country. So that, upon full con- Sir Richard 

. ' 1 ... Grcenvilre- 

fideration, his Highnefs thought nt to commit linn tofufmgthe 
prifon to the Governor of Launceflon ; and, within two the prince’ 
or three days after, fent him to the Mount; where he£°™™'p ri . 
remained till the enemy was poffefTed of the county'; fo,u 
when his Highnefs, that he might by no means fall into 
their hands, gave him leave to tranfport himfelf beyond 
the fea. 

. The Lord Wentworth, though he feemed much fur- 
prifed with the order when he heard it read at the Board, 
and defined “ time to conlider of it till the next day, that 
“ he might confer with his officers;” yet, when the Prince 
told him, “that he would not refer his adb to be fcanned 
“ by the officers; but that he fhould give his pofitive an- 
“ fwer, whether he would fubmit to it, or no ; and then 
f “ his Highnefs knew what he had to do ;” he only de- 
fired “ to confider till the afternoon;” when he fub- 
mitted; and went tliat night out of town to his quarters; 
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of which moft men were not glad, but rather wifhed 
(fince they knew he would never obey cheerfully) that 
he would have put the Prince to have made further al¬ 
terations ; which yet would have been accompanied 
with hazard enough. By this time the intelligence .was 
certain of the lofs of Dartmouth, which added neither 
Cburage nor numbers to our men ; and the importunity 
was fuch from Exeter for prefent relief, that there feem- 
td even a necefiity of attempting fomewhat towards it, 
upon how great difadvantage foever ; and therefore the 
Lord Hopton refolved to march by the way ofChimley; 
that fo, being between the enemy and Barnftable, he 
might borrow as many men out of the garrifon, as 
Could be fpared; and by ftrong parties at leaft to at¬ 
tempt upon their quarters. But it was likewife refolved, 
“ that in refpedt of the - fmallncfs of the numbers, and 
11 the general indifpolltion, to fay no worfe, both in of- 
“ ficer and foldier, it would not be fit for his Highnefs 
u to venture his own perfon with the army ; but that 
“ he fhould retire to Truro, and refide thereagainft 
which there were objections enough in view, which were 
however weighed down by greater. 

Whoever had obferved the temper of the gentry of 
that county towards Sir Richard Greenvil, or the cla¬ 
mour of tire common people againft his oppreffion and 
tyranny, would not have believed, that fuch a neceflary 
proceeding againft him, at that time, could have been 
any unpopular adt; there being fcarce a day, in which 
fome petition was not prefented againft him. As the 
Prince pafled through Bodmin, he received petitions 
from the wives of many fubftantial and honeft men; 
amongft the reft, of the Mayor of Liftithiel j who waif 
very eminently well affedled and ufeful to the King’s 
fervice ; all whom Greenvil had committed to the com¬ 
mon 
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mdn gaol, for prefuming to fifh in that river; the 
royalty of which he pretended belonged to him, by vir¬ 
tue of the fequeftration, granted him by the King, of 
the Lord Roberts’s eftate at Lanhetlieiick ; whereas they 
who were committed, pretended a tide, and had always 
ufed the liberty of fifhing in thofe waters, as tenants to 
the Prince of his Highnefs’s manor of Liftithiel; there 
having been long fuits between the Lord Roberts 
and the tenants of that manor, for that royalty. And 
when his Highnefs came to Taviftock, he was again 
petitioned by many women for the liberty of their huf- 
bands, whom Sir Richard had committed to prifon, for 
refufing to grind at his mill, “ which, he faid, they were 
“ bound by the cuftum to do.” So by his martial 
power he had aflcrted whatever civil intereft he thought 
fit to lay claim to ; and never difcharged any man 
out of prifon, till lie abfolutely fubmitted to his plea- 
fure. 

There were in the gaol at Launcefton, at this time 
when himfelf was committed, at leaf! thirty perfons, con- 
ftables and other men, whom he had committed, and 
impofed lines upon, fome of three, four, and five hun¬ 
dred pounds, upon pretence of delinquency, (of which 
he was in no cafe a proper judge), for the payment 
whereof they were detained in prifon. Amongft the 
reft, was the Mayor of St. Ives, one Hammond, who 
had then the reputation of an honeft man; and was 
certified to be fuch by Colonel Robinfon the Go¬ 
vernor, and by all the neighbouring gentlemen. After 
the late infurredfion there, which is fpoken of before, he 
had given his bond to Sir Richard Grecnvil, of five hun¬ 
dred pound, to produce a young man, who was then 
abfent, and accufed to be a favourer of that mutiny, 
within fo many days. The tinje expired before the man 

could' 
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could be found but within three days after the expira¬ 
tion of the term, the Mayor fent the fellow to Sir 
Richard Greenvil: that would not fatisfy ; but he fent 
his Marfhal for the Mayor himfelf, and required fifty 
pound of him for having forfeited his bond, and Upon 
his refufal forthwith to pay it, committed him to the 
gaol at Launcefton. The fon of the Mayor prefented 
a petition to the Prince, at Truro, for his father’s liberty, 
fetting forth the matter of fadt as it was, and annexing 
a very ample teftimony of the good affedlion of the 
man. The petition was referred to Sir Richard Green¬ 
vil, with diredtion, “ that if the cafe were in truth fuch, 
“ he Ihould difcharge him.” As foon as the fon brought 
this petition to him, he put it in his pocket; told him, 
“ the Prince underftood not the bufinefsand com¬ 
mitted the fon to gaol, and caufed irons to be put upon 
him for his prefumption. Upon a fecond petition to 
the Prince, at Launcefton, after the time that Sir 
Richard himfelf was committed, he directed the Lord 
Ilopton, “ upon examination of the truth of it, to dif- 
“ charge the man of which when Sir Richard heard, 
he fent to the gaoler “ to forbid him, at his peril, to dif- 
“ charge Hammond threatening him “ to make him 
“ pay the money and, after that, caufed an adtion to 
be entered in the town-court at Launcefton upon the 
forfeiture of the bond. Yet, notwithftanding all this, he 
was no fooncr committed by the Prince, than even thofe 
who had complained of him as much as any, exprefled 
great trouble; and many officers of thofe forces which'he 
had commanded, in a tumultuous manner, petitioned for 
his releafe; and others took great pains to have the 
indifpofition of the people, and the ill accidents that 
followed, imputed to that proceeding againft Sir Richard 
Greenvil; in which none were more forward, than fome 

of 
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of tile Prince’s own houfehold fervants; who were fo 
tender of him, that they forgot' their duty to their 
matter. 

It was Friday the fixth of February, before the Lord 
Hopton could move from Launcefton, for want of car¬ 
riages for their ammunition, and provifion of victual. 

Neither had he then carriages for above half their little 
ftore, but relied upon the commiflioners to fend the re¬ 
mainder after ; and fo went to Torrington ; where he 
refolved to fatten, till his provitions could be brought 
up, and he might receive certain intelligence of the 
motion and condition of the enemy. He had not con¬ 
tinued there above four days, in which he had barri- 
cadoed, and made tome little faftneffes about the town, 
when Sir Thomas Fairfax advanced to Chimlcy, within 
eight miles of Torrington, with fix thoufand foot, three 
thoufand five hundred horfe, and five hundred dra- 
goons; of which fo near advance of the enemy (not- 
withftanding all the ft rift orders for keeping of guards; 
whereof one guard was, or was appointed to be, within 
two miles of Chimley) he had not known but by a 
lieutenant, who was accidentally plundering in thofe 
parts, and fell amongft them. So negligent and un¬ 
faithful were both officers and foldiers in-their duty. 

The Lord Hopton having this intelligence of the The Lord 
■ftrength and neighbourhood of the enemy, had his forced 0 "out 
eleftionof two things, either to retire into Cornwall, or '^g'on'by 
to .abide them where he was : the firft, befides the dif-*. ir T homas 
heartening of his men, feemed rather a deferring, than a 
preventing of any mifehief that could befal him; for he 
forefaw, if he brought that great body of horfe into 
Cornwall, the few that remained of the Trained Bands 
would immediately diflolve, and run to their houfes; 
and the remainder of horfe and foot, in a fhort time, 

be 
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be deftroyed without an enemy. Therefore he rather 
chofe, notwithftanding the great difadvantage of mimber 
in foot, to abide them in that place; where, if the enemy 
fhould attempt him in fo faft a quarter, he might defend 
himfelf with more advantage, than lie could in any Other 
place. So he placed his guards, and appointed all men 
to their pofts, having drawn as many horfe (fuch as on 
the fudden he could get) into the town, as he thought 
neceflary ; the reft being ordered to ftand on a common, 
at the eaft end of the town. But the enemy forced the 
barricado in one place by the bafenefs of the foot; with 
which the horfe in the town more bafely received fuch a 
fright, that they could neither be made to charge, nor 
ftand; but, in perfect confufion, run away; whofe 
example all the foot upon the line, and at their other 
pofts, followed ; leaving their General (who was hurt in 
the face with a pike, and his horfe killed under him) 
with two or three gentlemen, to fhift for themfelves; 
one of the officers publickly reporting, left the foldiers 
fhould not make hafte enough in running away, “ that 
<c he faw their General run through the body with a 
“ pike.” The Lord Hopton recovering a frefli horfe, 
was compelled (being thus deferted by his men) to re¬ 
tire ; which he did, to the borders of Cornwall; and 
flayed at Stratton two or three days, till about athoufaiid 
-or twelve hundred of his foot came up to him. It was 
then in confultation, fence there was no likelihood of mak¬ 
ing any ftand againft the enemy with fuch foot, and th^t it 
was vifible that body of horfe could not long fubfift in 
Cornwall, whether the horfe might not break through to 
Oxford; which, in refpecft of their great wearinefs, having 
flood #0 or three days and nights in the field, and the 
enemy’s ftrength being drawn up within two miles of 
them, was concluded to be impoffible. Befides that there 
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was at that time a confident aflurance, by an exprefs 
(Sir'D. Wyat) out of France, “ of four or five thoufand 
“ foot to come from thence within three weeks, or a 
“ month, at fartheftthofe letters, and the meffenger, 
averring, “ that rrfoft of the men were ready, when he 
“ came away.” 

The enemy advanced to Stratton, and fo to Laun- 
cefton; where Mr. Edgccomb, who had always pretend¬ 
ed to be of the King’s party, with his regiment of 
Trained Bands, joined with them; and the Lord Hop- 
ton retired to Bodmin; the horfe, officers and foldiers, 
notwithftanding all. the ftridt orders, very negligently 
performing their duty ; infomuch as the Lord Hopton 
protefted, “ that, from the time he undertook the 
“ charge, to the hour of their difl'olving, fcarce a party 
“ or guard appeared with half the number appointed, 
“ or within two hours of the time and Goring’s bri¬ 
gade, having the guard upon a down near Bodmin, 
drew off without orders, and without fending out a 
fcout; infomuch as the whole grofs of the rebels were 
at day-time marched within three miles, before the foot in 
Bodmin had any notice. So that the Lord Hopton was 
inftantly forced to draw off his foot and carriages weft- 
ward ; and kept the field that cold night, being the firft 
of March; but could not, by all his orders diligently 
fent out, draw any-confiderable body of horfe to him by 
the end of the next day; they having quartered them- 
ftlves at pleafure over the country, many above twenty 
miles from Bodmin, and many running to the enemy ; 
and others purpofely ftaying in their quarters, till the 
enemy came to difpoftefs them. 

When, by the diforders and diftradtions of the army, 
’which are before fet down, his Highnefs was perfuaded 
to make his own refidence in Cornwall, he came to 

Truro 
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Truro on the 12th day of February; where he received a 
letter from the King, dire died to thofefbur of the Cdun- 
cil who had figned that to his Majefty at Taviftock. 
This letter was dated at Oxford the 5th of February, 
and contained thefe words; 

“ Yours from Taviftock hath fully fatisfied me, why 
“ my commands concerning Prince Charles’s going be- 
“ yond fea were not obeyed. And I likewife agree 
with you in opinion, that he is not to go until there 
“ be an evident neceffity; alfo approving very much 
“ of the fteps whereby you mean to do it. But withal, 
“ I reiterate my commands to you for the Prince’s go- 
“ ing over, whenfoever there fhall be a vifible hazard of 
“ his falling into the rebels’ hands. In the mean time, 
“ I like very well that he fhould be at the head of the 
“ army; and fo much the rather, for what I fhall now 
“ impart to you of my refolution,” kc. " And fo pro¬ 
ceeded ;n the communication of his own defigri of taking 
the field; which was afterwards fruftrated by the defeat 
of my Lord Aftley, and the ill fuccefs in the Weft* 

The Piince The Prince having ftayed fome days at Truro, went to 
dennis. 1>en Pertdepnis ; intending only to recreate himfelf for two or 
three days, and to quicken the works, which were Well 
advanced ; his Ilighnefs having iffued all the money he 
could procure, towards the finilhing of them. But, in 
the very morning that he meant to return to Trnro, his 
army being then retired, and Fairfax at the edge of 
Cornwall, the Lord Hopton and the Lord "Cape! fent 
advertifements, “ that they had feverally received hftelli- 
“ gence of a delign to feize the perfon of the Prince; 
“ and that many perfonS of quality of the country were 
“ privy %o it.” Hereuporf the Prince thought it^iridft 
coiwmtent to ftay where he Was, andfo returned nO more 
to Truro, Tlie time of apparent danger Was now in 
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view, and if there were in truth any defign of feizing the 
Prince’s perfon, they had reafon to believe that fome of 
his own fervants were not Grangers to it. The Lords 
Capel and Hopton being at the army; only the Prince, 
the Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, knew' the King’s plcafure, and what was to be 
done. And they two had no confidence, that they 
fiiould have reputation enough to go through with it; 
the Earl of Berkfhire continuing very jealous of the 
defign of going into Prance, whatever they faid to the 
contrary : the Governor of the caftle was old and fear¬ 
ful, and not refolute enough to be trufted ; and his fon, 
though a gallant gentleman, and worthy of any trull, 
had little credit with his father. 

There was no letter from the King (though they had 
long before defired fuch a one, and propofed the form) 
fit to be publickly fhewed, in which there were not fome 
claufes which would have been applied to his Majefty’s 
differ vice; efpecially if he Ihould have been at London, 
which was then confidently averred by fome, who 
fwore “ they met him at Uxbridge.” Therefore thefe 
two counfellors concluded, “ that the Prince’s going 
“ away muft leem to be the effedf of counfel upon ne- 
“ ceffity, and the appearance of danger to his perfon, 

“ without any mention of the King’s command.” But 
how to procure this refolution from the Council wrs 
the difficulty. They very w'ell knew the lords’ minds 
who were abfent, but durft not own that knowledge, left 
the' defign might be more fufpedled. In the end, hav¬ 
ing advifed Baldwin Wake, to caufe the frigate belong¬ 
ing to Hafdunck, and the other fhips, to be ready 
upon an hour’s warning; they propofed in council, 
when the Lords Berkfhire and Brentford were prefent, 

“ to fend Mr. Fanfhaw to the army, to receive the 
von. ii.. p. 2. 4 b “ opinion 
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“ opinion and advice of the lords that were there, what 
“ was belt to be done with reference to the perfon of 
“ the Prince, and whether it were fit to hazard him in 
“ Pendenniswhicli was accordingly done. Their 
lordfhips, according to the former agreement between 
them, returned their advice, “ that it was not fit to ad- 
“ venture his Highnefs in that caftle, (which would not 
“ only not preferve his perfon, but probably, by his fhsy 
“ there, might be loll; but by his abfence might de- 
“ fend itfelf), and that he fhould remove to Jerfey or 
“ Scilly.” This, upon Mr. Fanfhaw’s report, was 
unanimoufly confented to by the whole Council. 

But becaul'e Jerfey was fo near to France, and fo 
might give the greater umbrage, and that Scilly was a 
part of Cornwall, and was by them all conceived a 
place of unqueftionable ftrength, the public refplution 
was for Scilly, it being in their power, when they were 
at foa, to go for Jerfey, if the wind was fair for one, and 
i rofs to the other. So the refolution being imparted to no 
more that night, than was of abfolute neceffity, (for we ap¬ 
prehended clamour from the army, from the country, and 
from that garrifon in whofe power the Prince was), the 
next morning, being Monday, the fecond of March, after 
the news was come that the army was retiring from Bod¬ 
min, and the enemy marching furioufiy after, and thereby 
men were fufficiently awakened with the apprehenlion 
of the Prince's fafety ; the Governor and his fon were 
called into the council, and made acquainted with the 
Prince’s refolution, “ that night to embark hirafelf for 
“ Scilly, being a part of Cornwall; from whence, by 
“ fueft aids and relief, as he hoped he fhould procure 
“ from France and>^tign parts, he fhould be heft able 
“ to relieve thenu^, And accordingly, that night, about 
ten of the clock*. he put himfelf on board; and on 

Wednefday 
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Wednefday in the afternoon arrived fafe in Seilly ; Thmce by 
front whence, within two days, the Lord Colepepper was ,ea '° Sully ‘ 
fent into France, to acquaint the Queen “ with his 
“ Highnefs’s being at Seilly; with the wants and in- 
“ commodities of ‘that place; and to defire fupply of 
££ men and monies for the defence thereof, and the fup- 
££ port of his own perfonit being agreed in council, 
before the Lord Colepepper’s going from Stilly, “ that 
“ if, upon advancement of the Parliament fleet, or any 
££ other apparent danger, his Highnefs fhould have caufe 
“ to fufpecfl the fecurity of his perfon there,” (the 
ftrength of the place in no degree anfwering expecta¬ 
tion, or the fame of it), ££ he would immediately embark 
“ himfelf in the fame frigate,” (which attended there), 

“ and go to Jerfey.” 

When the Lord Hopton found that he could put no 
reftraint to the licence of the foldiers, he called a coun¬ 
cil of war to confldet what was to be done. The prin¬ 
cipal officers of horfe were fo far from confidering any 
means to put their men in order, and heart to face the 
enemy, that they declared in plain Englilh, ££ that their 
££ men would never be brought to fight;” and therefore 
propofed pofitively, £C to fend for a treaty from which 
not one officer diffented, except only Major General 
Web, who always profefled againft it. The Lord 
Hopton told them, ££ it was a thing he could not con- 
<c fent to without exprefs leave from the Prince, (who 
“ was then at Pendennis-caflrle), to whom he would im- 
“ mediately difpatch away an exprefs;”* hoping that, 
by that delay, he fhould be able to recover the officers 
to a better refutation; or that, by the advance' of the 
enemy, they would be compelled to fight. ' But they 
continued their importunity, and at lafi: (no doubt by 
the advice of bur own men; for many, both officers and 

4 B a foldiers. 
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foldiers, went every day in to there) a trumpet arrived 
from Sir Thomas Fairfax with a letter to the Lord 
Hopton, offering a treaty, and making fome propofitions 
to the officers and foldiers. His lordfhip communicated 
not this letter to above one or two,'of principal truft ; 
conceiving it not fit, in that diforder and dejedtednefs, 
to make it public. Hereupon, all the principal officers 
afiemblc together, (except the Major General, Web), and 
expreffing much dilcontent that they might not fee the 
letter, declare peremptorily to the Lord Hopton, “ that 
“ if he would not confent to it, they were refolved to 
“ treat themfelves.” And from this time they neither 
kept guards, nor performed any duty ; their horfe every 
day mingling with thofe of the enemy, without any a£t 
of hoftility. In this ftrait, the Lord Hopton having 
fent his ammunition and foot into Pendennis, and the 
Mount, and declared, “ that he would neither treat for 
“ himfelf nor the garrifons,” he gave the horfe leave to 
treat; and thereupon thofe articles were concluded, by 
which that body of horfe was diffolved; and himfelf and 
the Lord Capel, with the firft wind, went from the 
Mount to Scilly, to attend his Highnefs; who, as is 
faid, was gone thither from Pendennis-caftle, after the 
enemy’s whole army was entered Cornwall. 

Having left the Prince in Scilly, fo near the end of 
that unprofperous year 1645, (for it was upon the three 
and twentieth of March), that there will be no more oc- 
cafion of mentioning him till the next year, and being 
now to leave Cdrnwall, it will be neceffary to inform the 
reader of one particular. It is at large fet down, in a 
former book, what proceedings had been at Oxford 
againft Duke Hamilton; and how he had been firft 
fent prifoner to Briftol, and from thence to Pendennis- 
caftle in Cornwall. And fince we fhall hereafter find 

him 
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him afting a great part for the King, and General in 
the bead of a great army, it would be very incongruous, 
after having fpent fo much time in Cornwall without fo 
much as naming him, to leave men ignorant what be¬ 
came of him, and how he obtained his liberty; which 
lie employed afterwards with fo much zeal for the King’s 
l'ervice to the lofs of his life; by which he was not only 
vindicated, in the opinion of many honed: men, from all 
thofe jealoufies and afperdons, lie had long differed 
under; but the proceeding that had been againft him 
at Oxford, was looked upon by many as void of that 
juftice and policy, which.had been requidte ; and they 
concluded by what he did after a long imprifonment, 
how much he might have done more fuccel'sfully, if he 
had never been reftrained. Without doubt, wliat he 
did afterwards, and what he differed, ought,, in great 
meafure, to free his memory from any reproaches for the 
errors, or weaknefs, of which he had before been guilty. 
What were the motives and inducements of his com¬ 
mitment, have been at large let down before in the 
proper place. It remains now, only to fet down how 
he came at laft to be poffeffed of his liberty, and why 
he obtained it no fooner, by other more gracious ways 
from the King; which might have been an obligation 
upon him; when it might eafily have been forefeen, that 
he muft be, in a fhort time, at liberty, notwithftanding 
any oppofition. 

When the Prince firft vifited Cornwall, to fettle his 
own revenue of tha*Dutchy; which was the only fup- 
port he had, and out of which he provided for the car¬ 
rying on the King’s fervice, upon many emergent oc- 
cafions; he fpent fome days at Truro, to fettle his duty 
upon the tin, by virtue of his ancient privilege of pre¬ 
emption. And in that time, which was about the end 

4B 3 of 
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of July, the Governor of Pendennis-caftle invited him to 
dine there; which his Highnefs willingly accepted, that 
he might take a full view of the fituation and ftrength 
thereof; having it then in his view, that he might, pro¬ 
bably be compelled to refort thither. Every man knew 
well that Duke Hamilton was then a prifoner there, and 
therefore it was to be confidered, what the Prince was to 
do, if the Duke fhould defire, as without doubt he would, 
to kifs his hand. And it was refolved without difpute, 
“ that the Prince was not to admit fuch a perfon into 
“ his prefence, who ftood fo much in his father’s dif- 
“ pleafure, and was committed to prifon by him; and 
“ that none of the Council, or of his Highnefs’s fervants, 
“ fhould vifit, or enter into any kind of correfpondence 
“ with him.” Thereupon the Governor was advifed, 
in regard, the accommodations in the caftle were very 
narrow, •“ that, during the time the Prince was in the 
caftle, the Duke fhould be removed out of his cham- 
<£ ber into one of the fokliers’ houfeswhich was done 
accordingly. This the Duke took very heavily, la¬ 
menting “ that he might not be admitted to fee the 
“ Prince and had a defire to have conferred with the 
Lord Colepepper, or the Chancellor, which they were 
not then at liberty to have fiitisfied him in. He after¬ 
wards renewed the lame defire to them both, by his 
fervant Mr. Hamilton. Hereupon, when the Chancel¬ 
lor was fhortly after fent to vifit the ports of Padftow, 
the Mount, and Pendennis, which was about the mid¬ 
dle of Auguft, (the bufinels being, «nder that difguife, 
to provide for the Prince’s tranfportation, when it 
fhould be necellary), the Prince referred it to him “ to 
“ fee the Duke, if he found it convenient.” When he 
came to Pendennis, and was to ftay there neceflarily 
fome days, he was informed, “ that the Duke came al- 

“ ways 
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“ ways abroad to meals, and that at that time all men 
“ fpoke freely with him:” fo that,either he was to be made 
a clofe prifoner by his being there, or they were to meet 
at flipper and dinner. The Governor then allied him, 

“ whether the Duke fliould come abroad.” The Chan¬ 
cellor had neither authority nor reafon to make any al¬ 
teration ; therefore he told him, “ he knew his own 
“ courfe, which he prefumed he would oblerve whoever 
“ came, and that if the Duke plcal'ed, he would wait 
“ upon him in his chamber, to kit's his hands before 
“ fupperthe which he did. 

When the Duk^, after fome civilities to him whom 
he had long known, and fome reproaches to the Gover¬ 
nor, who was prefent, “ of his very ft rift ufage and 
“ carriage towards himwhich, he faid, he believed 
he could not juftify, (whereas the Chancellor well knew', 
that the Governor was abfolutely governed by him), 
fpoke to him of his own condition, and of “ his misfor- 
tune to fall into his Majefty’s difpleafure, without 
“ having given him any offence.” He told him, “ that 
“ he had very much detired to fpeak with him, that he 
“ might make a propofition to him, which he thought 
“ for the King’s lervice; and he defired, if it feemed fo 
“ to him, that he would find means to recommend it to 
“ his Majefty, and to procure his acceptance of it.” 

Then he told him, “ that he w'as an abfolute ftranger 
“ to the affairs of both kingdoms, having no other 
“ intelligence, than what he received from gentlemen 
whom he met in die next room at dinner; but he 
“ believed, by his Majefty’s late lofs at Nafeby, that his 
“ condition in England was very much worfe than his 
“ fervants hoped it would have been ; and therefore, 

“ that it might concern him to tranfaft his bufinefs in 
“ Scotland as foon as might be: that he knew not in 

4 b 4 “ wdiat 
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“ what ftate the Lord Mountrofe was in tliat kingdom, 
V bur he was perfuaded that he was not without oppofi- 
“ tion.” He faid, “ he was confident that if he him- 
“ felf had his liberty, he could do the King confiderable 
“ fervice, and either incline that nation powerfully to 
“ mediate a peace in England, or pofitively to declare 
“ for the King, and join with Mountrofe.” He faid, 
“ he knew, it was believed by many, that the animofity 
“ was fo great from him to Mountrofe, who indeed had 
“ done him very caufelefs injuries, that he would rather 
“ meditate revenge than concur with him in any adtion: 
“ but, he faid, he too well under ftopd his own danger, 
“ if the King and monarchy were deftroyed in this 
“ kingdom, to think of private contention and matters 
“ of revenge, when the public was fo much at ftake. 
“ And he muft acknowledge, how unjuft foever the 
“ Lord Mountrofe had been to him, he had done the 
“ King great ferviceand therefore protefted with 
many affeverations, “ he fhould join with him in the 
“ King’s behalf, as with a brother ; and if he could not 
“ win his own brother from the other party, he would 
“ be as much againft him. He faid, he could not ap- 
“ prehend that his liberty could be aay way prejudicial 
“ to the King ; for he would be a prifoner ftill upon his 
“ parole; and would engage his honour, that if he found 
“ he could not be able to do his Majefty that acceptable 
“ fervice which he defired, (of which he had not the leaft 
“ doubt), he would fpeedily return, and render himfelf a 
“ prifoner again in the place where he then was.” In 
tills difeourfe he made very great profefiions, and ex- 
preffions of his devotion to the King’s fervice, of his 
obligations to him, and of the great confidence he had, 
in this particular, of being, ufeful to his Majefty. 

After he made fame paufe, in expectation of what 

the 
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the Chancellor would fay, the Chancellor told him, 

“ lie doubted not but lie was very able to ferve the 
“ King both in that and in this kingdom ; there being 
“ very many in both who liad a principal dependence 
“ upon him : that he heard the King was making fome 
“ propolitions to the Scottifh army in England, and 
“ that it would be a great inftance of his afiedlion and 
“ fidelity to the King, if by any meffage from him to 
“ his friends and dependents in the Scottifh army then 
“ before Hereford, or to his friends in Scotland, his 
“ brother being the head or prime perfon of power there 
“ that oppofed Mpuntrofe, they fliould declare for the 
“ King, or appear willing to do him fervice; and that 
“ he haiing free liberty to fend, through the Parlia- 
“ ment's army, to London, or into Scotland, he might 
“ as foon do the King this fervice, as receive a warrant 
“ for his enlargement; which, he prefumed, he knew 
“ could not be granted but by the King himfelf.” 

The Duke replied, “ that he expelled tliat anfwer, 
tc but that it was not poflible for liim to do any thing 
“ by mefiage or letter, or any way but by his prefence: 

“ firft, that they, in whom he had intereft, would look 
“ tipon any thing he fhould write, or any meffage he 
“ fhould fend, as the refult of diftrefs and compulfion, 

“ not of his affedfion or judgment. Befides, he laid, 

“ he looked upon himfelf as very odious to that nation, 

“ which was irreconciled to him for his zeal to the 
“ King, and thought this a juft judgment of God upon 
“ him for not adhering to them. And, he faid, for his 
“ own brother, who he heard indeed had the greateft 
“ influence upon their counfels, he had no reafon to be 
“ confident in him, at that diftance; for, befides the 
“ extreme injury he had done him, in making an efcape 
“ from Oxford, by which both their innocencies were 

“ made 
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“ made to be fufpetfted, and for which he fhould never 
“ forgive him, he was the heir of the houfe and family ; 
“ and, he believed, would be content that himfelf fhould 
“ grow old and die in prifon : whereas, if he were at li- 
“ berty, and amongft them, he was confident fome for 
“ love, and others for fear, would flick to him ; and he 
<c fhould eafily make it appear to thofe who were fiercefl 
“ againft the King, that it concerned their own interefl 
“ to fupport the King in his juft power. However, he 
“ concluded, that the worft that could come was his re- 
“ turning to prifon, which he would not fail to do.” 
So the difcourfe ended for that night. 

The next day the Duke entered again into the fame 
argument, with much earncftnel's, that the Chancellor 
would interpofe, upon that ground, for his liberty; 
who told him, “ that he was fo ill a courtier, that he 
“ could not diflemble to him : that he was not fatisfied 
“ with his reafons, and could not but believe, he had 
“ interefl enough, at that diftance, to make fome real 
“ demonftration of his affecftion to the King, by the 
“ impreflion he might make upon his dependents and 
“ allies: and therefore that he could not offer any ad- 
“ vice to the King, to the purpofe he defired.” He told 
him, “ that he had been prefent at the Council Table 
“ when the King communicated that bufinefs, which 
“ concerned him, to the Board ; and that he gave his 
“ opinion fully, and earneftly, for his commitment; 
“ being fatisfied, upon the information that was given 
“ concerning him, that his afFedlion to the King wait 
very queftionable; and that it appeared, that he had 
V been earneftly prefled by thofe perfons of honour, in 
“ that kingdom, upon whom his Majefty relied, to de- 
“ clare himfelf; and that if he could have been induced 
“ fo to do, having promifed. the King lie would, and 

“ having 
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“ having authority to that purpofe from him, they 
“ might very eafily have fupprelied that rebellion in 
“ the bud: but that his lordlhip and his brother were 
“fo far from oppoling it, that the very proclamation 
“ which had iffued out there for the general infurredlion 
“ (which proclamation was perufed at Council Table, 

“ when he was committed) was not only fet forth in his 
“ Majefty’s own name, but fealed with his fignet; 

“ which was then in the cuftody of the Earl of Lan- 
“ rick his brother, he being Secretary of State in that 
“ kingdom. That thofe who were the principal in- 
c< formers againft Jiim, and who profelTed that they 
“ could do no fervice, if he were at liberty, now fince 
“ his reftraint, being armed with no more authority 
“ than he had, at his laft being there, when the king- 
“ dom was in peace, had, upon all diladvantages ima- 
“ ginable, when that kingdom was totally loft to the 
“ King, reduced the greateft part of it again to his 
“ obedience ; and therefore, whether it was his lordfhip’s 
“ misfortune, or his fault, fince things profpered fo well 
“ in his abfence, he could not, as a counfellor, advife 
“ the King, without the privity and confent of the Lord 
“ Mountrofe, or without fome fucli teftimony of his 
“ fervice, as he had before propofed, to give him his 
“ liberty: and that any ill fuccefs, which poffibly might 
££ have no relation to that a£t, would yet be imputed to 
££ that counfel; and the Lord Mountrofe have at leaft a 
“juft or probable excufe, for any thing that fhould 
1£ happen amifs.” 

The Duke thanked him for the freedom he had ufed 
towards him; and faid, “upon the information which was 
“ given againft him, he muft acknowledge the proceed- 
“ ings to be very juft ; but he was confident, whenever 

“ he 
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“ he fhould be admitted to a fair hearing, he fhould ap- 
“ pear very innocent from the allegations which had bfcen 
“ given.” He faid, “he had never made the leaft promife 
“ to the King, which he had not exactly performed; 
“ that he had not authority or power to crofs any thing 
“ that was done to the prejudice of the King; and 
“ therefore to have made any fuch attempt, or declara- 
“ tion, as fome lords had defired, in that conjuncture of 
“ time, had been to have deftroyed themfelves to no 
“ purpofe: and therefore, he made hafte to the King 
“ with fuch propoiitions and overtures, that he was 
“ confident, if he had been admitted to have fpoken 
“ with his Majefty, at his corning to Oxford, he fhould 
“ have given good fatisfadtion in them ; and then in- 
“ tended immediately to have returned into Scotland, 
“ with fuch authority and countenance, as the King 
“ could well have given him ; and doubted not but to 
“ have “prevented any inconveniences from that king- 
“ dom : but that by his imprii’onmcnt (which he could 
“ have prevented, for he had notice upon his journey, 
“ what was intended, and trufted fo much in his inno- 
“ cence, that he would not avoid it) all thole defign* 
“ failed. For his brother, he could fay nothing; but 
“ he believed him an honeft man; and for the pro- 
“ ceedings of the Lord Mountrofe, though he had re- 
“ ccived good affiftance from Ireland, which was a good 
“ foundation, he could not but fay, it had been little 
“ lefs than miraculous: however, he prefumed the 
“ “work was not fo near done there, but that his affiftance' 
“ might be very feafonable.” After this they fpoke 
often together; but this was the fubftance and refult of 
all; he infifting upon his prefent liberty, and the other 
as preffing, thait he would write to his friends. Yet the 

Chancellor 
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Chancellor prornifed him “ to prefent, by the lirft con- 
“ venience, his i'uit and proportion to the King;” which 
he Ihortly after did in a letter to the Lord Digby, 

Upon the lirft news of the lot's of the battle of Nafcby, 
it was enough forefeen, that the Prince himfelf might 
be put tp a retreat to Pendennis-caftle. Therefore they 
wilhed, “ that it might be in the Prince’s power, upon 
“ an emergent occafion, to remove the Duke from that 
“ place.” Which conlideration the Lord Colcpepper 
prefented to the King, at his being with him in Wales ; 
and thereupon a warrant was fent from the King, for 
the removal of the t Duke to Scilly ; which was likewife 
forefeen that the Prince might repair to. As tlie enemy 
drew nearer the Weft, many good men were very foli- 
citous, that the Duke fhould be removed' from Pen- 
dennis, having a great jealoufy of the intereft he had in 
the Governor; of which there was fo univerfal a fufpi- 
cion, that many letters were writ to the Council, “ that 
“ if he were not fpeedily difpofed to lome other place, 

“ they feared the caftle would be betrayedand Sir 
Richard Greenvil writ earneftly to the Prince about it, 
as did Sir Harry Killigrew (a perfon of entire afiedlions 
to the King, and a true friend of the Governor) very 
importunately. So that about the month of Novem¬ 
ber, the King’s warrant for his removal was fent to Sir 
Arthur Ballet, Governor of the Mount; who went to 
Pendennis in the morning, and took him with him to 
the Mount, in order to remove him to Scilly, when nuke m- 
' the time fhould require it; the Duke expreffing great, 0 
trouble and difcontent that he fhould be removed, and thcMount ' 
pretending, “ that he could not ride for the ftone,” 
fof which he complained £b much, that he had peti¬ 
tioned the King for leave to go into, France to he cut), 
and the Governor, and all that family and garrifon, 

made 
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made fhevv of no lefs grief to part with him, he having 
begotten a great opinion in that people of his integrity 
and innocence. But when the Duke faw there was no 
remedy, he mounted a horfe that was provided for him, 
and paffed the journey very well. 

After the lofs of Dartmouth, fome perfons of near 
truft about the Prince refumed the difcourfe again of 
enlarging the Duke, and believed that he would be able 
to do the King great fervice in the bufinefs of Scotland; 
and this prevailed fo far with one of the lords of the 
Council, that, upon the confidence of Dr. Frazier, the 
Prince’s phyiician, he made a journey with the Dodtor 
to the Mount; and did think, that he had fo much 
prevailed with the Duke, that he had confented “ to fend a 
“ fervant fpeedily to the Scottifh army in England, (who 
“ fhould likewile pafs by the King, and carry any letters 
“ to his Majefty from the Prince), to perfuade them to 
“ comply with the King; and that he would likewife 
“ difpatch Charles Murray into Scotland, inftrudted to 
“ his brother Lanrick, and that party, to oblige them 
“ to join with Mountrofe. But Dr. Frazier confefied 
“ to thofe he trailed, that the Duke rather confented to 
“ it to fatisfy that Lord’s vehemence and importunity, 
“ than that he had any great hope of fuccefs by it; in- 
“ lifting Hill, that nothing but his own liberty would 
“do itfor which he gave a reafon, that before had 
never been heard of, and was very contrary to what 
the Duke had laid to the Chancellor, which was, “ that 
“ the State of Scotland was fo fenfible of the injury' 
“ done to the Duke by his imprifonment, (which fee 
“ had laid before that they were very glad of), that they 
“ had made an order, that there fhould never be treaty 
“ with the King, or agreeing with Mountrofe, till he was 
“ at liberty, or brought to a legal trial.” And when 

Charles 
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Charles Murray went to him for his inftrudtions, 
though he faid much for him to fay again to his friends, 
and his brother, towards their declaring for the King, 
he difcouraged him much as to the journey, reprefenting 
to him “ his own danger, and the ftrift orders that were 
“ in Scotland againft divifive motions; of which, he 
“ faid, he feared this would be taken' for one.” 

This made the Council to have no mind to be en¬ 
gaged in any treaty with him, and kfs in propofmg or 
confenting to his liberty; not only upon the former 
knowledge they had of his difpofition and nature, but 
alfo that they believed, if he were not fincere, he would 
do much milchief; and the more for being in any de¬ 
gree trailed ; if he were fincere, that he would be able 
to do more good for the King, by being redeemed out 
of prifon by the enemy, than ‘by being releafed by the 
King or Prince. And therefore, when the Prince re¬ 
moved in that hafte and diforder from Pendennis to 
Stilly, there was no poffibility of removing him; fo 
that, at the furrender of the Mount, which was, by his upon etc 
advice, much fooner than they had reafon to do it, the Mount 
when they were able to defend themfelves for manyil- s j'bcity d 
months, he' was enlarged, and removed himfelf to Lon¬ 
don by fpeedy journeys on horfeback; and did never 
after complain of the Hone; which he before pro- 
tefted “ would kill him, if he were not cut within a 
“ year." 

We left the King in Oxford, free from the trou-^hc Kin R v 
ble and uneafinefs of thofe perpetual and wandering at Oxiorj. 
marches, in which he. had been fo many months ex- 
ercifed; and quiet from all rude and infolent provo¬ 
cations. He was now amongft his true and faith¬ 
ful counfellors and fervants, whofe affetiion and loyalty 
Jud firft engaged them in his fervice, and made them 

flick 
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flick to him to the end; and who, if they were not able 
to give him affiftance, to ftem that mighty torrent that 
overbore both him and them, paid him flill the duty 
that was due to him, and gave him no vexation when 
they could not give him comfort. . There were yet 
feme garrifons remaining in his obedience, which were 
like, during the winter feafon, to be preferved from 
any attempt of the enemy. But mpon the approach of 
fpring, if the King fhould be wpiout an army in the 
field, the fate of thofe few places was eafy to be difcerned. 
And which way an army could poflibly be brought to¬ 
gether, or where it fhould be raifed, was not within the 
compafs of the wifeft man’s comprehenfion. However, 
the more difficult it was, the more vigour was to be ap¬ 
plied in the attempt. Worcefter, as it was neighbour¬ 
ing to Wales, had the greatefl outlet and elbow-room; 
and the Parliament party that had gotten any footing 
there, behaved themfelves with that infolence and ty¬ 
ranny, that even they who had called them thither, 
were weary of them, and ready to,enter into any combi¬ 
nation to deftroy them. Upon this profpedl, and 
fome invitation, the King fent the Lord Aflley (whom 
he had before, at his being at Cardiff, conftituted Go¬ 
vernor of thofe parts, in the place of the Lord Gerrard) 
to Worcefter, with order “ to proceed, as he fhould find 
“ himfelf able, towards the gathering a body of horfe 
“ together, again!! the fpring, from thofe garrifons 
“ which were left, and from Walesand what progrefs 
he made towards it will be foon known. * 

When a full profpedl, upon the moft mature delibera¬ 
tion, was taken of all the hopes which might with any 
colour of reafon be entertained ; all that occurred, ap¬ 
peared fo hopelefs and defperate, that it was thought fit 
to refort to an .old expedient, that had been found as 

defperate 
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defperate as any ; which was a new overture for a treaty 
of peace : for which they who adviled it had no other 
reafon, but that they could not tell what elfe to do. 
Cromwell had left Fairfax in the Weft, and with a 
party feleCted had let down before Baling, and his im¬ 
perious fummons having been rejected, he ftormed the 
place and took it, and put moft of the garrifon to the Cromwell 
fword: and a little before Winchefter had furrendered chcitcr and 
upon eafy conditions. The leffer garrifons in the North, Bafms ‘ 
which had ftood out till now, were rendered every day ; 
and the Scottifh army, which had marched as far as 
their own borders, vpis called back, and required to be- 
ftege Newark. So that whoever thought the fending to 
the Parliament (puffed up and fwoln with fo many fuc- 
cefles) for a peace, would prove fo no purpofe, was not 
yet able to tel), what was like to prove to better purpofe. 

This reflection alone prevailed with the King, who had 
enough experimented thofe inclinations, to refer entirely 
to the Council, “ to choofe any expedient, they thought 
tr moft probable to fucceed, and to prepare any meflage 
“ they would advil'e his Majefty to fend to the Parlia- 
“ ment.” And when they had confidered it, the over¬ 
tures he had already made, by two feveral meflages, to 
which he had received no anfwer, were fo ample, that 
they knew not what addition to make to them; but con¬ 
cluded, “ that this meflage fhould contain nothing but 
“ a refentment of that, and a demand of an anfwer to 
“ the meflages his Majefty had formerly fent for a 
“ treaty of peace.” 

This meflage had the fame entertainment which the The King 
forhier had received. It was received, read, and then other me'r- 
laid afide without any debate; which they who wifhed ^ c { °* 
well to it, had not credit or courage to advance; yety hicll . wa ’ 

0 J la d atulebjr 

ftill found means to convey their advice to Oxford, iwo*. 
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“ that the King fhould not give over that importunity:” 
and they who had little hopes of better effects frohi it, 
were yet of opinion, “ that the neglefting thofe gracious 
“ invitations, made by his Majefty for peace, would 
“ fhortly make the Parliament fo' odious, that they 
“ would not dare long to continue in the fame obfti- 
“ nacy.” The Scots were grieved and enraged, to fee 
their idol Prefbytery fo undervalued and flighted, that 
befides the Independents’ power in the city, their very 
Aflembly of Divines every day loft credit and authority 
to fupport it; and defired nothing more than a treaty 
for peace: and many others who had contributed moft 
to the fuppreffion of the King’s power, were now much 
more afraid of their own army, than ever they had been 
of his authority; and believed, that if a treaty were once 
fet on foot, it would not be in the power of the moft 
violent to render it ineffe&ual: or whatever they believed 
themfelves, they conveyed this to fome about the King, 
as the concurrent advice of all who pretended to wifh 
well: and fome men took upon them to fend the fub- 
je<ft of what meflfage the King fhould fend, and clothed 
in fuch expreffions. as they conceived were like to gain 
ground ; which his Majefty could not but gracioufly 
accept, though he very feldom imitated their ftvle. 

Mis Majefty After the King had long expected an anfwer to his 
fortfafe'" meflage, induced by thofe and the like reafons 
iiuk/of a b° ve mentioned, he fent again to the Parliament, “that 
Richmond “ they would fend a fafe condutft for the Duke of 
crs ' “ Richmond, and the Earl of Southampton, Mr. John 
“ Afhburnham, and Mr. Geoffrey Palmer; by whom 
“ he would make fuch particular propofitions to them 
“ as he hoped would produce a peace.” To this they 
Thrir an- returned an anfwer, fuch as it was, “ that it would be 
|WCT ‘ “ inconvenient, and might be of dangerous confequence, 

“ to 
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t£ to admit thofe lords and gentlemen to come into their 
“ Quarters; but that they were preparing Lome propo- 
“ fitions, which, when finished, fhould be fent to his 
“ Majefty in bills, to be figned by him; which would 
“ be the only wky to produce a peace." The King 
underftood well what fuch bills would contain, and 
which when he had granted, he fhould have nothing 
left to deny; and therefore liked not, that fuch conclu- 
fions fhould be made without a treaty. He refolved 
once more to try another way, which having been never 
yet tried, he believed they could not deny; and if 
granted, what hazard foever his perfon fhould be in, he 
fhould difcover, whether he had fo many friends in the 
Parliament and the city, as many men would perfuade 
him to conclude; and whether the Scots had ever a 
thought of doing him fervice'. He fent to them, to- The King 
wards die end of December, “ that fince all other over- J ; j." ll a s I".,'' 0 ’ 
“ tures had proved ineffectual, he defired to enter into a 
“ perfonal treaty with the two Houfes of Parliament at 
“ Weftminfter, and the commifli oners of the Parlia- 
££ ment of Scotland, upon all matters which might con- 
“ duce to the peace and happinefs of the diffracted 
££ kingdoms; and to that purpofe his Majefty would 
“ come to London, or Weftminfter, with fuch of his 
££ fervants as now attended him, and their followers, not 
££ exceeding in the whole the number of three hundred 
££ perfons, if he might have the engagement of the two 
“ Houfes of Parliament, the commifiioners of the Parlia- 
££ ment of Scotland, of the chief commanders in Sir 
££ Thomas Fairfax’s army, and of thofe of the Scottift 
“ army, for his free and fafe coming to and abode in 
£< London, or Weftminfter, for die fpace of forty days; 

“ and after that time, few his free and fafe repair to Ox- 
« ford, Worcefter, or Newark, if a peace fhould not be 
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“ concluded: for their better encouragement to hope 
“ well from this treaty, his Majefty offered to fettle" the 
“militia in fuch perfons as fhould be acceptable to 
“ them.” 

Their an- This meflage indeed awakened thim, and made them 
believe that the gamefters who were to play this game, 
looked into their hands, and hoped to find a party in 
their own quarters; and that, if they fhould negledt to 
fend an anfwer to this meflage, their filence might be 
taken for confent, and that they fhould quickly hear the 
King was in London ; which they did not wifh. They 
made thereupon more than ordinary hafte, to let his 
Majefty know, “ that there had been no delay on their 
“ parts; but for the perfortal treaty defired by his Ma- 
“ jefty, after fo much innocent blood fhed in the war 
“ by his commands and commiflions,” (with the men¬ 
tion of many other odious particulars,) “ they conceived, 
“ that until fatisfadlion and fecurity were firft given ro 
“ both kingdoms, his Majefty’s coming thither could 
“ not be convenient, nor by them aflented to; nor did 
“ they apprehend it a means conducing to peace, to 
“ accept of a treaty for few days, with any thoughts or 
“ intentions of returning to hoftility again.” They ob- 
ferved, “ that his Majefty defired the engagement, not 
“ only of the Parliament, but of the chief commanders 
“ in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army, and thofe of the 
“ Scottifh army ; which, they faid, was againft the 
cc privilege and honour of Parliament, to have thofe 
“ joined with them, who were fubjeeft and fubordinate 
“ to their authority.” They renewed what they had 
faid in their laft anfwer, “ that they would fhortly fend 
“ fome bills to his 'Majefty, the figning of which would 
“ be the beft way to. procure a good *and a fafe 
“ peace.” 


Though 
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Though .the King was not willing to acquiefce with The Kins 
thisftubbom rejection, but fent meffage upon meffage c " saElun ‘ 
ftill to them for a better anfwer, and at laft offered “ to 
difmantle all his garrifons, and fo come to and refide 
“ with his Parliament, if all they who had adhered to him 
“ might be at liberty to live in their own houfes, and, to 
“ enjoy their own eftates, without being obliged to take 
“ any oaths, but what. were enjoined by the law he 
could never procure any other anfwer from them, And 
left all this fhould not appear affront enough, they 
publifhed an ordinance, as they called it, “that if the Tl5cir 0fdi - 
“ King fhould, contrary to the advice of the Parliament thereupon. 
“ already given to him, come, or .attempt to come, 

“ within the lines of communication, the committee of 
“ the militia fhould raife fuch forces as they fhould 
“ think fit, to prevent any tumult that might arife by 
“ his coming, and to fupprefs any that fhould happen ; 

“ and to apprehend any who fhould come with him, or 
“ refort to him; and to fecure his perfon from danger 
which was an expreflion they were not afhamed al¬ 
ways to ufe, when there was no danger that threatened 
him, but what themfelve3 contrived, and defigned 
againft him. To this their ordinance they added 
another injunction, “ that all who had ever borne arms 
“ for his Majefty” (whereof very many upon the fur- 
render of garrifons, and liberty granted to them, by their 
articles upon thofe furrenders, were come thither) 

“ fhould immediately depart, and go out of London, 

“ upon penalty of being proceeded againft as fpies.” So 
that all doors being, in this obftinatc manner, fhut againft 
a treaty, all thoughts of that, at leaft with reference to 
the Parliament, were laid afide; and all endeavours ufed 
to get fuch a power together, as might make them fee 
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that his Majefty was not out of all pofitbility of being 
yet able to defend himfelf. 

The King ^ When all hopes, as 1 faid, were defperate of any 
withthe in- treaty with the Parliament, and confequently many ha- 
dcpendcnts. zarc | 3 were tQ rurij j n t jj C contriving .a peace any other 

way; the fuftaining the war, with any probability of 
fuccefs, was the next defirable thing to a peace, and 
preferable before any fuch peace, as was probably to be 
hoped for from the party that governed the army, 
which governed the Parliament. The King therefore 
ufed all the means which occurred to him, or which 
were advifed and propofed by others^ to divide the In¬ 
dependent party; and to prevail with fome principal* 
perfons of them, to find their content and fatisfaction in 
advancing his intereft. That party comprehended many- 
who were not fo much enemies to the State, or to the 
Church, as not to defire heartily that a peace might be 
eftabliihed upon the foundations of both, fo their own 
particular ambitions might be complied with. To them 
the King thought he might be able to propofe very- 
valuable compenfations for any fervice they could do 
him; and the power of the Prefibyterians, as they were 
in conjunction with the Scots, feemed no unnatural ar¬ 
gument to work upon thofe, who profefied to be 
fwayed by matter of liberty of confcience in religion; 
fince it was out of all queftion, that they fhould never 
find the leaft fatisfaction to their fcruples and their 
principles in Church government, from thofe who pre¬ 
tended to erect the kingdom of Jefus Chrift. And it 
was thought to be no ill prefage towards the repairing 
of the fabric of the Church of England, that its two 
mortal enemies, who had expofed it to fo much petfie- 
cution and oppreffion, hated each other as mortally, and 

laboured 
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laboured each other’s deftrudfion, with the fame fury 
and .zeal they had both pradtifed towards her. This 
reafonable imagination very much difpofed the King, 
who was well acquainted with the unruly fpirit and 
malice of the Prefbyterians, to think it poflible that he, 
might receive fome benefit from the Independents; a 
fadlion newly grown up, and with which he was utterly 
unacquainted: and his Majefty’s extraordinary affec¬ 
tion for the Church made him the lefs weigh and con- 
fider the incompatibility and irreconcileablenefs of that 
fadtion with the government of the State ; of which, it 
may be, he was the lefs fenfible, becaufe he thought 
nothing more impoffible, than that the Englifh nation 
fliould fubmit to any other than monarchical govern¬ 
ment. There were befidesan over- adtive and bufykind 
of men, who ftill undertook to make overtures as agree¬ 
able to the wifh of fome principal leaders of that party, 
and as with their authority, and fo prevailed with the 
King, to fuffer fome perfonsof credit near him, to make 
fome propofitions, in his name, to particular perfons. 
And it is very probable, that as the fame men made the 
expeditions of thole people appear to the King much 
more reafonable and moderate, than in truth they were, 
fo they perfuaded the others to believe, that his Majefty 
would yield to many more important concefiions, than 
he would ever be induced to grant. So cither fide had, 
in a fhort time, a clear view into each other’s intentions, 
and quickly gave over any expedition of benefit that 
way ; fave that the Independents were willing, that the 
Kingfhould cherifh the hopes of their compliance, and 
the King as willing that they fhould believe that his 
Majefty might be prevailed with to grant more, than at 
firft he appeared refolved to do. 

The truth is, though that party was moll prevalent 
4 c 4 in 
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in the Parliament, and comprehended all the fuperior 
officers of the army, (the General only excepted *, 'who 
thought himfelf a Prelbyterian,) yet there were only 
three men, Vane, Cromwell, and Ireton, who governed 
and difpofed all the reft according to their fentiments; 
and without doubt they had not yet publifhed their dark 
defigns. to many of their own party, nor would their 
party, at that time, have been fo numerous and con- 
fiderable, if they had known, or but imagined, that 
they had entertained thofe thoughts of heart, which 
they grew every day lefs tender to conceal, and forward 
enough to difcover. t 

a treaty There was another intrigue now fet on foot, with 
much more probability of fuccefs, both in refpeft of 
the scots t jj e thing itfelf, and the circumftances with which it 

on foot O 7 

bythcinter- came accompanied; aftd that was a treaty with the 

politionof / . . . , , * - ^ 

France * Scots, by the interpontion and mediation or the Crown 
trcvii isfent of France; which, to that purpofe at this time, fent an 
jmrpofc. envoy, one Montrevil, to London, with fome formal 
addrefs to the Parliament, but intentionally to negociate 
between the King and the Scots; whofe agent at Paris 
had given encouragement to the Queen of England, 
then there, to hope that that nation would return to 
their duty ; and the Queen Regent, in the great genera¬ 
lity of her heart, did really delire to contribute all that 
was in her power to the King’s recovery. To that pur¬ 
pofe, Ihe fent Montrevil at this time with credentials to 
the King, as well as to the Parliament; by which the 
Queen had opportunity to communicate her advice to 
the King Iter hufband; and the envoy had authority 
“ to engage the faith of France, for the performance of 
“ whatfoever the King fhould promife to the Scots.” 

This was the fifft inftance, and it will appear a very 
lorry one, that a foreign fovereign Prince gave, of wilh- 

ing 
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ing a reconciliation, or to put a period to the civil war 
irr his Majefty’s dominions; towards the contrivance 
whereof, and the frequent fomenting it, too many of 
them contributed too much. 'The old maxim, “ that 
“ the Crown of England could balance the differences 
“ which fell out between the Princes of Europe, by its 
u inclining to either party,” had made the Minifters of 
our State too negligent in cultivating the affections of 
their neighbours by any real obligations; as if they were 
to be arbiters only in the differences which fell out be¬ 
tween others, without being themfclves liable to any 
impreffion of adverfe fortune. This made the unex¬ 
pected calamity that befel this kingdom not ingrateful 
to its neighbours on all tides; who were willing to fee it 
weakened and chaftifed by its ovv/r ftrokes. 

Cardinal Richelieu, out of the haughtinefs of his own 
nature, and immoderate appetite of revenge, under the dif- 
guife of being jealous of the honour of his matter* had 
difcovered an implacable hatred againft the Englilh, ever 
fince that unhappy provocation by the invafion of the Ifle 
of Rhe.and the declared protection of Rochelle; and took 
the firft opportunity, from the indifpofition and murmurs 
of Scotland, to warm that people into rebellion, and faw 
the poifon thereof profper, and fpread to his own with ; 
which he fomented by the French ambaffador in the 
Parliament, with all the venom of his heart; as hath 
been mentioned before. As he had not unwifely driven 
the Queen mother out of France, or rather kept her 
from returning, when fhe had unadvifedly withdrawn 
herfelf from thence, fo he was as vigilant to keep her 
daughter, the Queen of England, from coming thither; 
which fhe refolved to have done, when fhe carried the 
Princefs Royal into Holland; in Jhope to work upon 
the King her brother, to make fuch a feafonable decla¬ 
ration 
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ration againft the rebels of England and Scotland, as 
might terrify them from the farther profecution of their 
wicked purpofes. But it was made known to her, “ that 
ff her prefence would not be acceptable in France 
and fo, for the prefent, that enterpril'e was declined. 

But that great Cardinal being now dead, and the 
King himfelf dying within a fhort time after, the ad- 
miniftration of the affairs of that kingdom, in the in¬ 
fancy of the King, and under his mother, the Queen 
Regent, was committed to Cardinal Mazarine, an Italian 
by birth, and raifed by Richelieu to the degree of a Car¬ 
dinal, for his great dexterity in putting Cafal into the 
hands of France, when the Spaniard had given it up to 
him, as the Nuntio of the Pope, and in truft that it 
fhould remain in the poffeffion of his Holinefs, till the 
title of the Duke of Mantua fhould be determined. 
This. Cardinal was a man rather of different than con¬ 
trary parts from his predeceflor; and fitter to build 
upon the foundations which he had laid, than to have 
laid thofe foundations; and to cultivate, by artifice, 
dexterity, and diflimulation, (in which his nature and 
parts excelled,) what the other had begun with great re- 
folution and vigour, and even gone through with invin¬ 
cible conftancy and courage. So that, the one having 
broken the heart of all oppofition and contradiction to 
the Crown, by the cutting off the head of the Duke of 
Montmorency, and reducing Monfieur, the brother of 
the King, to the moft tame fubmiflion, and incapacity 
of fomenting another rebellion, it was very eafy for the 
other, to find a compliance from all men, now fufficient- 
ly terrified from any contradiction. And how grea,t 
things foever this laft Minifter performed for the fervice 
of that Crown, during the minority of the King, they 
may all, in juftice, be imputed to the prudence and 
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providence of Cardinal Richelieu; who had reduced and 
difpofed the whole nation to an entire fubjeCtion and 
fubmiffion to what ffiould be impofed upon them. 

Cardinal Mazarine, when he came firft to that great 
miniftry, was without any perfonal animofity againft 
our King, or the Engliffi nation ; and was no otherwife 
delighted with the diffraction and confufion they were 
both involved in, than as it difabled the whole people 
from making fuch a conjunction with the Spaniard, as 
might make the profecution of that war (upon which 
his whole heart was fet) the more difficult to him: 
which he had the more reafon to apprehend by the reft- 
dence of Don Alonfo de Cardenas, ambaflador from 
the King of Spain, ftill at London, making all addrefles 
to the Parliament. When the Queen had been com¬ 
pelled in the laft year, upon the advance of the Earl of 
Elfex into the Weft, to tranfport herfelf out of Corn¬ 
wall into France, ffie had found there as good a recep¬ 
tion as die could expeCt; and received as many expref- 
ftons of kindnefs from the Queen Regent, and as am¬ 
ple promil'es from the Cardinal, as ffie could wiffi. So 
that ffie promifed herfelf a very good eft'eCt from her 
journey ; and did procure from him fuch a prefent fup- 
ply of arms and ammunition, as, though of no great 
value in itfelf, ffie was willing to interpret, as a good 
evidence of the reality of his intentions. But the Car¬ 
dinal did not yet think the King’s condition low enough; 
and rather defired, by adminiftering little and ordinary fup- 
plies, to enable him to continue the ftruggle, than to fee 
him victorious over his enemies; when he might more 
remember, how flender aid he had received, than that 
he had been affifted; and might hereafter make him- 
felf arbiter of the peace between the two Crowns. 
Wherefore he was more felicitous to keep a good 
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correspondence with . the ‘Parliament, and to profefs a 
neutrality between the King and them, than inclined to 
give them any jealoufy, by appearing much concerned 
for. the King. . 

Put after the battle of Nafeby was* loft, and that the 
King Teemed fo totally defeated, that he had very little 
hope of appearing again in the head of. an army, that 
might be able to, refill the enemy, the Cardinal was 
awakened to new apprehensions; and faw more caufe 
to Tear the monftrous power of the Parliament, after 
they had totally fubdued. the King, than ever he had 
to apprehend the excefs of greatqefs in the Crown: 
and therefore, befides the frequent incitements he re¬ 
ceived from the generality of the Queen Regent, who 
really defired to Supply fome fubftantial relief to the 
King, he was himfelf willing to receive any propofitions 
from the Queen of England, by which fhe thought that 
the King her hulband’s Service might be advanced; and 
had always-the dexterity and artifice, by letting things 
Sail in diScourfe, in the prefence of thofe, who, he knew', 
would obferve and report what they heard or conceived, 
to caufe that to be propofed to him, which he had moll 
mind to do, or to engage himfelf in. So he had appli¬ 
cation enough from the covenanting party of Scotland 
{who from the beginning had depended upon France, 
by the encouragement and promifes of Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu) to know how to dire 61 them, to apply themfelves 
to the Queen of England, that they might come recom¬ 
mended by her Majefty to him, as a good expedient for 
the King’s Service. For they were not now referved in 
their complaints of the treatment they received from 
the Parliament, and oTthe terrible apprehenfion they had 
of being difappointed of all iheir hopes, by the preva¬ 
lence of |fie Independent army, and of their fad ion in 

both 
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both Houfes; and therefore wifhed nothing more, than 
a good opportunity to make a firm conjunction with the 
King; towards which'they had all encouragement from 
the Cardinal, if they made their addrefs to the Queen, 
and if her Majefty would defire the Cardinal to conduct 
it. And betaufe many things muft be promifed, on 
the King’s behalf, to the Scots upon this their engage¬ 
ment, “ the Crown of France fhould give credit and 
“ engage as well that the Scots fhould perform all that 
“ they fhould promife, as that the King fhould make 
“ good whatfoever fhould be undertaken by him, or by 
“ the Queen on his behalf.” 

This was the occafion and ground offending Monfieur Momrevii’s 
Montrevil into England, as is mentioned before. He (ton with 
arrived there in January, with as much credit as the the Kinfi ' 
Queen Regent could give him’ to the Scots, and as the 
Queen of England could give him to the King 1 ; who 
likewife perfuaded his Majefty to believe, “ that France 
<c was now become really kind to him, arid would en- 
“ g a g e a h its power to ferve him ; and that the Cardi- 
“ nal was well allured, that the Scots would behave 
“ themfelves Henceforwards very honeftly which his 
Majefty was willing to believe, when all other hopes had 
failed, and all the overtures made by him for a treaty 
had been rejected. But it was not long before he was 
undeceived; and difcerned that this treaty was not 
like to produce better fruit, than his former overtures 
had done. For the firft information he received from 
Montrevil, after his arrival in England, and after he had 
conferred with the Scottifh commiflioners, wa», « that 
“ they peremptorily infilled u^on his Majefty’s con- 
“ defcenfion arid promife, for the' €ftabKfhri$ent (If the 
“ Prefbyterian government iri'Englaridj ris it was in 
« Scotland; without which* he faid, there was ho hope, 

“ that 
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“ that they would ever join with his Majefty;” and 
therefore the envoy prefled his Majefty “to give them 
“ latisfa&ion therein, as the advice of the Queen Re- 
“ gent and the Cardinal, and likewife of the Queen 
“ his wife;” which exceedingly troubled the King. And 
the Scots alleged confidently, “ that the Queen had ex- 
“ prefsly promifed to Sir Robert Moray,” (a cunning and 
a dexterous man, who had been employed by them to her 
Majefly,) “ that his Majefty fhould confent thereunto.” 
They produced a writing figned by the Queen, and 
delivered to Sir Robert Moray, wherein there were fuch 
expreffions concerning religion, as .nothing pleafed the 
King; and made him look upon that negociation, as ra¬ 
ther a confpiracy againft the Church between the Roman 
Catholics and Prelbyterians, than as an expedient for his 
reftoration, or prefervatio'n: and he was very much dif- 
pleafed with fome perfons, of near truft about the 
Queen, to whofe milinformation and advice he imputed 
what her Majefty had done in that particular. 

Thereupon he deferred not to let Monfieur Montrevil 
know, “ that the alteration of the government in the 
“ Church was expre&ly againft his conference; and that 
“ he would never confent to it; that what the Queen 
“ his wife had feemed to promife, proceeded from her 
“ not being well informed of the conftimtion of the 
government of England; which could not confift 
“ with the change that was propofccL” But his Ma¬ 
jefty offered “ to give all the affurance imaginable, and 
“ hoped that the Queen Regent would engage her royal 
“ word on his behalf in that particular, that the main- 
•“ tenanoe and fupport of the Epifcopal government in 
“ England fhould not in any degree fh&ke, or bring the 
«leaft prejudice to that government that was then 
“ fettled in Scotland and, farther he offered, “that, 

“if 
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“ if the Scots fhould defire to have the free exercife of 
“'their religion, according to their own pra&ice and 
“ cuftom, whilft they fhould be at any time in Ehgland, 
“ he would aflign them convenient places to that pur- 
“ pofe in Londoh, or any other part of the kingdom, 
“ where they fhould defire it.” Nor could all the im¬ 
portunity or arguments, ufed by Montrevil, prevail 
with his Majefty to enlarge thofe conceffions, or in the 
leaft to recede from the conftancy of his refolution ; 
though he informed him of “ the diflatisfadlion both 
“ the Scottifh commiflioners, and the Prefbyterians in 
“ London had in his Majefty’s refolution, and averfenefs 
“ from gratifying them in that, which they always had, 
“ and always would infill upon; and that the Scots 
“ were refolved to have no more to do with his Majefty, 
“ but to agree with the Independents; from whom they 
“ could have better conditions than from him; and 
“ he feared fuch an agreement was too far advanced al- 
“ ready.” 

Many anfwers and replies paired between the King 
and Montrevil in cipher, and with all imaginable fe- 
crecy; in which, whatever reproaches were call upon 
him afterwards, he always gave the King very clear and 
impartial information of the temper and of the dif- 
courfes of thofe people with whom he was to tranfadl. 
And though he did, upon all occafions, with much 
eameftnefs, advife his Majefty to confent to the unrea- 
fonable demands of the Scots, which, he did believe, he 
would be at laft compelled to do, yet it is as certain, 
that he did tile all the arguments the talent of his un¬ 
demanding, which was a very good one, could fuggeft 
to him, to perfuade the Scots to be contented with what 
the King had fo frankly offered and granted to them; 
and did all he could to perfuade and convince them, 

that 
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mat their own prcfervation, and that of their nation, (its 
pended upon the prcfervation of tire King, and the fiip- 
port of his regal authority. And it is very memorable, 
that, in anfwcr to a letter which Montrevil writ to the 
King, and in winch he perfuaded his Majeily to agree 
with the Scots upon their own demands, and, among fl 
other arguments, allured his Majeily, “that the Knglilh 
“ Preibyterians were fully agreed with the Scots,” (which 
his Majeily believed they would never be,) the Scot.- 
having declared, “that they would never infill upon 
“ the fettling any other government than was at that 
“ time pnud'ifed in London urging many other 
fucccfles, which they had at that time obtained; the 
King, after tome exprdlions of his adhering to what be 
had formerly dec lared, tiled thefe words in liis letter of 
the 2. i It: of January to Monfieur Montrevil; “ Let them 
“ never Hatter themlelvcs lb with their good fuccelles: 
“ without pretending to prophecy, I will ioreicl their 
“ruin, except they agree with me; however it lhal! 
“ pkale God to diipole of me;” which they had great 
real’on ru remember alter. 

But becaute, tiiough this treaty was begun, and pro¬ 
ceeded lb far as is recited, before the end of the prelent 
year, yet it was carried on, and did not conclude, till 
fome months after the next year was begun, we ihall 
put an end to our relation of it at preienr, and relume 
what remains, in its place of the year mining: only, 
before vve linilh our account of the actions of this un¬ 
fortunate year forty-live, we mull mention one more, 
whit h happened on the two and twentieth of March, 
jull as the year was expiring. 

1645 c,m- The King had hoped to draw out of the few garrifons 
;i±r;; h Hill in his poll'eHion, fuch a body of horle and foot, as 
Ait'ic'x 0 " 1 might enable Lam to take the field early in the fpring, 
tunc:.. though 
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though without any fixed defign. But this was dafhec 
in the very beginning, by the total rout and defeat the 
Lord Aftley underwent; who being upon hft march 
from Worcefter towards Oxford, with two thonfand horl'e 
and foot, and the King having appointed to meet him, 
with another body of fifteen hundred horfe and foot, 
letters and orders mifearried, and were intercepted; 
whereby the enemy came to have notice of the rciolu- 
tion, and drew a much greater ftrength from their 
fevcral garrifons of Gloucefter, Warwick, Coventry, 
and Evciham. So that the Lord Aftley was no l’ooner 
upon his march, hut they followed him; and the lecond 
day, after he had marched all night, when he. thought 
he had efcaped all their quarters, they fell upon his 
wearied troops; which, though a bold and ftout refin¬ 
ance was made, were at laft totally defeated; and the 
Lord Aftley himlelf, Sir Charles Lucas, who was Lieu¬ 
tenant General of the horl'e, and moft of the other offi¬ 
cers who were not killed, were taken priloncrs. The 
few who efcaped were fo Scattered and difperled, th$t 
they never came together again; nor did there remain, 
from that time, any poffibilitv for the King to draw any 
other troops together in the field. 


THU END OP ’> HE SECOND VOLUME. 





